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CIVIL SERVICE NEUTRALITY 

5. Lall 


T he concept and practice of civil service neutrality is vital to the 
successful functioning of a parliamentary democracy. The 
tradition of civil service neutrality in India is a heritage^ of British 
rule. The British Civil Service is world famous for hs political neutra- 
lity, impartiality and integrity. “The characteristic which has long 
been recognized in the British administrator and extolled, as a specia 
virtue is his impartiahty, and, in his public capacity, a mind untmged 
by political prepossession.”^ The civil services of independent 
have also a creditable record in matters of political neutrality.^ The 
manner in which the members of the Indian Civil Service have adapted 
themselves to the changed social and political conditions of post- 
independence India and the ability they have shown in shouldering new 
and increased administrative responsibilities in economic and we are 
matters are ample testimony to their non-partisan character. 

The traditional concept of civil service neutrality is, however 
undergoing radical change under the impact of naany factois some o 
which are common to all nations and others special to under-deve op 
ed countries like India. The concept, as we shall see presently, is 
being rapidly transformed, without a conscious realisation, trom a 
negative doctrine of political sterilization and neutrality to a^po^tive, 
non-partisan participation in the managmentof the country s atiairs. 
It would perhaps be appropriate to examine here, in the first instance, 
the various developments which tend to destroy the time-old concep 
of civil service neutrality, as also to take stock of the foices w ici are 
working towards its re-orientation and reinforcement in a more posnive 
form. 

The traditional doctrine of neutrality is based on a dichotomy 
of the governmental process into politics and administration, i.e., 

1 . Report of the Committee on the Political Activities of the Civil Servants, (Chatr- 
man : J.C. Masterman), Cmd. 7718, H.M.S.O., London, 1949, p. 14. 
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‘decision’ and ‘execution’. The main functions of the political execu- 
tives are supposed to be decision making and policy formulation; 
of administration, the execution of policies so formulated. The 
“politics-administration” dichotomy might have been true two hundred 
years ago ; but it is hardly valid today. The process of decision making 
is no longer confined to the ministers; it is diffused over the entire 
system of government. Government is one, a unity. The ministers 
may give final shape to policies, but these policies and sub-policies 
are being constantly readjusted in a seamless web of a multiplicity of 
agencies. The decision making process has recently become very 
complex and dispersed as a result of the enormous increase in the 
scale and scope of governmental activities (particularly in matters of 
welfare and state enterprise), the pressures thrown up by the demo- 
cratic processes involved in the establishment of an egalitarian society 
and the increasing complexity of modern civilization. The higher 
echelons of the civil services today not only advise and assist the 
ministers in the formulation of policy; they indirectly influence deci- 
sion making. While, in theory, civil servants are supposed to advise 
ministers about the practical advantages and disadvantages of a parti- 
cular policy or course of action, and not at all on its political aspects ; 
in reality, the political and practical considerations are often insepar- 
able. Politics and administration are increasingly becoming so inter- 
mixed that the traditional concept of their segregation is today merely 
a fiction. Administration is no longer just the execution of policy; 
it reacts upon policy and actively participates in its making. 

The doctrine of civil service neutrality represents a particular stage 
in the development of the political party system of government. One 
of its main tenets is that the civil servant should serve loyally the 
government in power, no matter what is its party complexion. The 
doctrine presumes a substantial agreement between the various political 
parties of the country in regard to the basic framework of the State. 
When the Labour Government first came into power in England, 
doubts were expressed about the ability of civil servants to serve it as 
faithfully as it had served the Conservative Government. Harold 
J. Lasld observed: “No Government, in the period of the modern Civil 
Service, has embarked upon measures which have called into question 
the foundations of the State. Succeeding Governments have differed 
in degree; they have not yet differed in kind. The neutrality of the 
Civil Service has not yet been tested by the need to support policy 
which, like that of a Socialist Party, might well challenge the tradi- 
tional ideas for which it has stood.” ^ These doubts have since, so far 

2, ParUarnmary Government in England, London, 
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England is concerned, been dispelled by the liigb tributes paid to the 
impartiality and neutrality of British Civil Servants by top ranking 
Labour leaders like Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Clement Attlee.'^ 
That, however, has in no way chnched the issue. With the expansion 
of the public sector and the increase in the regulation and control of 
private enterprise, the gulf between the political parties, in many 
modern States, has narrowed down in certain respects; it has also 
widened in regard to many other matters. Both these developments 
have tended to disrupt the traditional concept of civil service neutrality. 
The narrowing of the gulf in regard to certain matters of the party 
programme has given to the civil servants a greater weight in the 
determination of policies. For instance, two parties may stand for 
nationalisation of an industry but disagree in regard to the quantum 
of compensation to be paid. The civil service would in these circums- 
tances develop certain ideas of its own. How could it be expected 
to marshall the same facts and figures to support the two divergent 
policies if one party succeeds another before nationalisation is carried 
out? Again, the widening of the gulf in regard to some basic issues 
may strain the loyalty of civil servants, steeped in a particular tradi- 
tion and value-structure, to a breaking point. A similar situation 
may also arise as a result of general political instability in the country. 
How the widening of the gulf between the political parties, or political 
instability, affects civil service neutrality is well illustrated by develop- 
ments in some of the Latin-Anierican and South-East Asian countries 
in recent years. 

A third factor is the pivotal role the civil servants are being called 
upon to play in under-developed countries, especially those of South- 
East Asia. These countries have in recent years embarked upon 
ambitious plans of development; they are simultaneously engaged 
in the new and difficult task of working infant, sovereign democracies. 
The successful carrying out of tasks of both types — development and 
democratization — requires on the part of administrators not only 
qualities of initiative, leadership, and taking of responsibility but also 
an emotional and intellectual integration into what may be called 
democratic social values, i.e., habits of democratic thought and living, 
of sub-ordination of sectional interests to considerations of public good. 
In the administrative politics of today both factual elements and 
human values are blended together, inextricably, they cannot in 
practice be strictly separated.^ “Public Administration is closely 


3. Herbert Morrison, Government and Parliament (London, 1954), pp. 334-336 ; 
and Clement Attlee, “Civil Servants, Ministers, Parliament, and the Public,” Political 
QHor/er/j’, Vol. 25 (October-December, 1954), pp. 308-315. 

4. Herbert A Simon, 'Administrative Behaviour,^ Macmillan, New York, 1957,, 
p. 57. 
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intertwined with, and dependent upon the nation’s political institu- 
tions, traditions, and ideals in a general sense. Public administration 
is not something set apart from, but is an integral part of the whole 
system of popular government and democratic ideals”.® The concept 
of civil service neutrality is thus rapidly taking a new shape and 
content. 

II 

For a fuller understanding of the new concept of civil service neut ra- 
lity which is emerging, the main elements of the traditional concept and 
practice evolved during the nineteenth century and the first half of the 
twentieth century need examination. In Great Britain, for purposes 
of participation in political activities, the non-industrial civil servants 
are divided into three groups; (1) a “free” area of all varieties of 
partisan activity short of “blatant violation of the public trust”; (2) 
an intermediate group, covering roughly the middle ranges of the 
service from typists to higher clerical officers, which is allowed 
to undertake (subject to an innocuous code of discretion) all forms of 
political activities except parliamentary candidature; (3) a restricted 
group composed of the higher officials of the service, which is denied 
-all political rights except voting, passive party membership, and local 
government activity, the latter to be engaged in only with departmental 
permission and after the individual has agreed to a code of discretion. 
62% of the civil servants fall into the “free” area, 22 per cent, into the 
intermediate group, and 16% into the restricted class. The present 
arrangements are based on the recommendations made by a Whitley 
Council Committee within the general principles of the Masterman 
Committee Report. 

The British practice today represents an excellent reconciliation 
between the vital need to preserve public confidence in the integrity and 
political impartiality of the civil service and the civil rights of Govern- 
ment employees. The all-service rule is “a general exhortation of long 
standing” to the effect that “civil servants are expected to maintain at 
all times a reserve in political matters and not put themselves forward 
prominently on one side or the other.”® 

The main ingredients of the British concept of civil service neu- 
trality are : (1) public confidence in the freedom of the civil service from 
all political bias; (2) ministers’ confidence in obtaining loyal service 

Anderson and J.M, Gaus, Research in Public Administration, Chicago, 

1945, p. 106. 

Committee on the Parliamentarv etc. Candidature of Civil Ser- 
vants, (Chairman; Blanesburgh), Cmd. 2408, H.M.S.O. London, 1925. 
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from the civil servants irrespective of what political party is in power; 
(3) high staff morale based on confidence that promotions and other 
rewards do not depend upon political origins or partisan activity but on 
merit alone. About the first two, the general tenor of the evidence 
from senior officials before the Masterman Committee was “If Civil 
Servants. . . .were allowed freely to engage in politics, to stand for Par- 
liament, to return to the Service after sitting as M.P.s, and thus to 
declare their adherence to one party or the other, the public’s belief in 
their impartiality and the Ministers’ confidence in their ability to 
give equally loyal service to whichever party was in power would rapidly 
be destroyed with disastrous results to the Service and to the country”.’^ 
The Masterman Committee, supporting the recommendations made 
by the Blanesbiirgh Committee in 1925 about “the necessity of main- 
taining, without possibility of question, the public confidence in the 
political impartiality of the Public Service”, further observed : 
“This need is, we think, axiomatic and will not be disputed. On the 
contrary, we believe it will be generally agreed that the efficient and 
smooth working of democratic government depends very largely 
upon maintaining that confidence and on people believing that, not- 
withstanding political change, the Civil Service will give completely loyal 
service to the Govermnent of the day. We think, moreover, that the 
extension of the functions of the State in the last few decades greatly 
increases the need for maintaining the impartiality of the Service. 
We have worked upon the assumption that this confidence must be 
maintained even at the cost of certain sacrifices. Entry into the Civil 
Service is a voluntary act and there can be no reasonable complaint if 
the conditions of service include some restrictions (as is the case in 
certain other professions and employments). The public interest 
demands, at least amongst those employees of the State who correspond 
with the common conception of the Civil Service, a manner of behaviour 
which is incompatible with the overt declaration of party political 
allegiance.”® 

As regards the third ingredient of the concept of civil service 
neutrality, concerning the relationship between civil servants and his 
fellow employees, it is well recognized that “the suspicion that promo- 
tions and other rewards depend upon the proper pohtical allegiance or 
a prescribed amount of partisan activity would constitute a danger to 
the merit system, the morale of the career service, and the prospects 
for a greater professionalizaton of the administrative process. A 
really substantial commitment to political action, it is thought, would 

7. Report of the Committee on the Political Activities of Civil Servants, Crad. 771S, 
H.M.S.O , London, 1949, p. 13. 

8. Ibid, p. 14. 
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Tinderciit staff morale and raise a multitude of suspicions, legitimate or 
otherwise.” “By insulating its career servants from this involuntary 
identification with partisan policies, the British have enhanced the 
possibility that a tradition of impartiality may be cultivated and have 
removed one threat to intra-service morale.”^ 

The concept of political neutrality in England, as elsewhere, is 
conditioned by the institutional and value-structure of the nation’s 
political system. “Civil service neutrality in England grew out of the 
requirements of parliamentary government, where the absence of 
fixed terms of elected oflicials and where the possibility of quick changes 
in government make the continuity of the administrative personnel 
essential. It was also an instrument for guaranteeing that the popular 
will, as expressed by Parliament, would be loyally carried out by the 
administrative staff.” 

In the United States, restrictions on the political activities of the 
civil servants are more severe than in Great Britain. Legislation or, 
more frequently, departmental regulations place varying restrictions 
on the activities of employees depending upon the nature of their work 
and their relations with the public. The main provisions are embodied 
in the Hatch Act and the policies and regulations set forth in the Fede- 
ral Personnel Manual, particularly Chapter C2, “Conduct”. State and 
local conditions are extremely diverse but have been strongly influenced 
by the Hatch Act, in particular by the extension to employees paid in 
whole or in part out of Federal grants-in-aid. The principal limita- 
tions upon political activity fall into four groups : (1) those prohibit- 
ing the solicitation of campaign contributions or party funds and the 
holding of office in party organisations ; (2) those prohibiting campaign 
activity; (3) those dealing with political candidature; and (4) limi- 
tations on the right to organise and on the use of organised pressure 
to further the interests of the membership, particularly in association 
with a partisan group. The Hatch Act prohibits, in the main, ail 
categories of civil servants from ‘assuming any active part in political 
management or political campaigns.’ Removal from office is pres- 
cribed as a mandatory penalty for violation. 

This greater political sterilization of civil servants has not, 
however, led to the same beneficial results as in England. This has 
been primarily due to the prevalence of the ‘spoils’ system in that 
country. As Spero points out : — 

“Despite their severity, the civil semce regulations 


9. James B. Christoph, “Political Rights and Administrative Impartiality in the 
British Civil Service,” American Political Quarterly, Vol. LT, No. 1, (March p. 74 
and p. 86. 

10. Sterling D, Spero, Government as Employer, Remsen, New York, 1948, p. 55. 
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and the Hatch Act do not touch the central problem of poli- 
tical influence in the federal service, namely, the interference 
of Congress and outside politicians with internal adminis- 
trative and personnel processes. Every federal employee, 
particularly in the field service, knows that the important 
positions are filled not on the basis of merit and efficiency, 
but on the basis of political affiliations. This condition 
divides the workers into two groups ; those who refuse to 
play the political game and seek outside help for their 
advancement, and those who will use any means to gain 
their ends. The second group includes a large number of 
employees whose work is unsatisfactory and who seek the 
protection of the political club to save them from the results 
of the disapproval of their chiefs. These employees, once 
in a political organisation, become increasingly active 
in ways beyond the reach of laws and regulations 
and soon become aspirants for promotions to better 
jobs. A large number of supervisory posts thus 
come to be manned by persons drawn from the least 
qualified” ^ ^ 

The Presidential system of Parliamentary Government with 
a rigid separation of powers gives the American Cabinet much 
less control of the legislative processes than in Great Britain 
and India. The ‘‘bureau chiefs”, some of whom are drawn 
from the federal civil service, therefore, find it essential to build 
up support in Congress from among the members of both 
the political parties who are favourably inclined towards the 
bureau programme. Effective building up of support in Congress 
has thus become a substantive function of the bureau administra- 
tors, whether political appointees or civil servants. This political 
aspect of the duties of bureau chiefs was recently emphasised by 
Dean Harlan Cleveland of Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse. In an address to the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration he stressed that the American executive has to 
be imbued with a sense of public interest, be at ease with the growing 
complexity and be a leader of men. 

It will be interesting to note here that the Second Hoover Com- 
mission has recommended that ‘career administrators’, as rapidly as 
possible, should be relieved by non-career executives of responsibility 
for advocacy or defense of policies and programmes and should be 
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kept out of direct participation in political controversies.^^ The 
Commission lias also recommended the creation of a ‘politically 
neutral’ Senior Civil Service. The Task Force on Personnel and 
Civil Service set up by the Commission has commented as follows 
on the political role of the bureau and division chiefs in the federal 
government : 

“The department heads left it to bureau chiefs, and the 
bureau chiefs relied upon division chiefs to negotiate direct- 
ly with committees of Congress for legislation and appro- 
priations, to seE new policies to the public, to mobilize 
support, and to defend the administration’s actions. That 
is, the basic duties of political leadership were devolved 
upon men far down in the administrative hierarchy who 
presumably were on the civil service career ladder. Career 
civil servants at grades 13 and 14 found themselves across 
the table with senior Senators and Representatives arguing 
for proposed legislation, pleading for appropriations, and 
defending the administration’s position in other ways. 

They worked with interest groups; they made public 
speeches on unsettled questions of policy; they took the 
‘heat’ off political issues. They fought the political 
battles of their divisions or bureaus with very little assis- 
tance from the department heads. This was not always 
the situation, but it tended to be a common pattern. 

Although this kind of political activity was thrust upon 
administrators several echelons below the top, it must be 
noted that it was not always unwelcome. Many bureau 
and division chiefs learned to be effective in the political 
role, and some relished the part. One consequence was 
to throw the administrator into the arms of those groups 
most concerned with his organization’s operations. The 
support of organised interests w^as invaluable in securing 
legislative and financial support, and such groups had to 
be cultivated or conciliated. The control of special interests 
over the Government was greatly increased in this process, 
and control by the Chief Executive through his depart- 
ment heads was diluted.” 

To remedy the above state of affairs the Task Force further 
observed that ‘the constitutional logic and the practical logic both 

12. Personnel and Civil A Report to Congress. Commission on Organisa- 

Jion of the Executive Branch of the Government, Superintendent of Publications, Wash- 
ington, February 1955, p. 29. 

13. Report, p. 4-5. 
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make clear tlie need to man responsible executive positions in depart- 
mental management with political executives, using career adminis- 
trators at that level only for staff work and in staff offices. On the 
other hand, bureau management should be in the hands of career 

administrators’ ‘Political authority and responsibility, must be 

centred in management at the departmental level. It is the level of 

control, the policy level — the political level’ ‘At the bureau level, 

one echelon below the department, the management requirements 
and functions are quite different. Although bureau problems are 
interlaced with policy, they are heavily technical and administrative 
in character.’ ‘If political responsibility and authority were to des- 
cend to the bureau level and to be fixed there, the public’s interest and 
its capacity to control would be frustrated.’ 

Comparing the British and American practice in matters of civil 
service neutrality, we thus find that Great Britain has been able to 
achieve greater harmony between interests of the civil servant as an 
individual citizen and his interests as a public employee. “The 
process of reconciliation has been slow, and it is still going on. It has 
not been complicated, however, by the insertion of some additional 
factors — for example, a spoils tradition that subjects government 
officials to strong party pressures, or political situations in which 
factions strike at each other by tampering with civil service personnel. 
By confining the controversy to the questions of public and minis- 
terial confidence and civil rights, the Official and Staff Sides have been 
able to find sufficient areas of agreement to permit a gradual, but 
nevertheless liberal, extension of political rights to the majority of 
classes and grades”.^ ^ 

The American scene, however, represents the inter-play of the 
forces of egalitarian political democracy and a fast developing eco- 
nomy ; the application of the concept of the civil service neutrality in 
that country exhibits certain characteristics and tendencies which are 
also developing in India. The next part of the article is devoted 
therefore to the reformulation of the concept of civil service neutrality 
ill the context of political and social conditions obtaining in our 
country. 

IV 

In India, the civil service conduct rules prohibit the government 
employees from active participation in political activities. They can- 
not also join any service association which has not either been recognized 
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by the Government within six months of its formation or the 
recognition to which has been withdrawn. These restrictions are 
generally observed, though the position is somewhat fluid in the case 
of “industrial” government employees. At the time of general elec- 
tions it was alleged that there were certain political activities or bias 
in favour of the ruling party. 

On the whole observance in India of civil service neutrality, to 
the point of total political sterilization of the individual civil servant, 
has often led to the weakening of initiative and responsibility. That 
the civil servant should be non-partisan and objective is obvious 
enough; but that the concept of neutrality should make him colourless 
and mechanistic to the point of disinterestedness in the public good 
can hardly be accepted today. 

It seems, therefore, necessary here to differentiate between “parti- 
san political activity” and “programme activity” of the civil servant. 
As Paul Appleby points out “All administration and all policy-making 
within the Government are political, but only a small part of either, 
by mass, has identifiable partisan character.”^ 

We have already seen how the American career-executive is being 
increasingly called upon to muster support in Congress for the 
financial and policy aspects of the bureau programme. A more or 
less similar development is taking place in India too. Here, while, 
on the one hand, the number of political executives in Governments is 
going up as a result of the creation of more and more deputy and 
assistant ministers, on the other, the requirements of speed and success 
in the development work require on the part of the top-administrator 
a positive, bold attitude of mind to push ahead with the programme 
of his Department with the co-operation and association of the people 
and their representatives. Even in contemporary England “in the 
formulation of policy a Higher Civil Servant is advising and assisting 
a Minister not only to carry through a policy which is the policy of a 
majority party in the House of Commons, but also to clefend that 
policy against the criticisms and attacks of the party or parties in oppo- 
sition. He works in the midst of party politics. He must be aware of 
party politics; indeed he ignores it at his peril. A first requirement 
of a Higher Civil Servant is a political sense.” 

While the higher civil servants should be ‘imbued with public 
interest’ and should have a lively sense of contemporary politics and 
a deep understanding of the varied and complex forces at work, they 

15. Policy and Administration, Ala. University, 1949, p. 64. 

16. K.C. Wheare, The Civil Service in the Constitution, Athlone, London, 1954 
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should not, all the same ordinarily get mixed up with political 
■controversies. Here, one is tempted again to refer to Appleby’s illii- 
minating observations : — - 

“In all governments having systematic civil services the 
great emphasis is still on keeping politics out of the civil 
service and out of ‘administration’, without much conscious 
or extended attention to the bridging problem. It similarly 
may be said that the invocation of “political neutrality” 
on the part of civil servants — central to the original reform 
insofar as the partisan political is concerned — tended to 
be made to appear to extend to “program neutrality”. 

The inference sometimes is that an administrator will do 
as well in carrying on a program he is not much interested 
as he will in handling one about which he is especially 
enthusiastic. The inclination was to a belief that ‘adminis- 
tration’ is mechanical, merely technical, unvarying. 
Politics is essentially the reconciliation of different forces, 
functions, facts, ideas and interests. All government is 
political in carrying on this reconciliation. All of it that 
is not specifically handled by ministers, cabinet or party 
is handled by administrators. Theirs is the ‘pre-partisan or 
sub-partisan political’ field.” 

As mentioned earlier, the dynamics of our developing economy 
•and egalitarian democracy necessitate on the part of all citizens a living 
faith in democratic values and a growing dedication to public interest — 
these are all the more necessary today in the case of civil servants; 
mainly because, next to politicians, civil servants are in a position 
of authority to ensure the promotion of the public good. “The most 
important thing is the acceptance within the higher civil service of a 
reorientation toward its role. The men of the top cadre must shift 
their attention from watching ‘processes’ to measuring their impact, 
from ‘getting things done’ to giving each citizen his due, from the 
technology of administration to its effect upon the general public, 
from utility to ethics. Not what is being said but what is being done 
will decide whether the ‘administrative state’ will stand out eventually 
as a benefactor or as a destroyer. It is for the civil servant to realise 
that much of which can be done must be his doing.”^® 

The civil servant must observe “neutrality” as between the 
political parties; he cannot, however, afford to be neutral in regard 

17. Paul H. Appleby, Public Administration in India— Report of a Survey. Cabinet 
Secretariat, O & M Division, p. 25. 

18. Fritz Morstein Marx, The Administrative State, Chicago Uni. Press, 1957, p. 
186-187. 
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to the basic objectives of a welfare state and socialistic pattern of 
society which are today our accepted national goals. With the 
expected enormous (may be, even overwhelming) expansion of the 
public sector in the next few decades, it will be wrong to suggest 
that the great majority of civil servants should not take active 
interest in the programmes for promotion of the public good. 
To refer to Fritz Morstein Marx again : “it would be prepo- 
sterous if the civil servant confined himself to periodically checking 
the links in the chain of decision-making. Beyond such concern with 
procedure, lie should exert himself to make sure that each proposed 
decision is the right decision. Nor should lie stop when he conies 
to the boundaries drawn around the rationality of day-by-day utilita- 
rian choices— -when he has assured himself of the means-aiid-ends rela- 
tionships of administrative purposes, the attainment of economy and 
efficiency, the calculus of benefits. The right decision must meet a 
higher test. It must accord with the general interest, the constitu- 
tional spirit, and the moral principle. Nothing short of this will do.”^ ® 

If the civil servant is to be the ‘guardian angel’ of the public 
interest as suggested above, it is necessary that he should be protected 
against the corroding influence of politics. The recent Chagla 
Enquiry has revealed the weak-spots of the relations between the 
Minister and the Head of a Government Department, as also between 
the senior civil servants in government and the executive officers of state 
enterprises. There is also a visible tendency on the part of the senior 
civil servants not to weigh impartially and fully explain the pros and 
cons of a particular policy which they may be asked to fallow: in 
any case occasions where the higher civil servants have stood up boldly 
on grounds of genuine difference of opinion are becoming few and 
far between. Civil servants have an intrinsic duty to make known 
their disagreements with their Minister when they are satisfied that 
their own stand is in the general interest of the public. 

I believe there is a practice in England that if the Head of a 
Department falls into the disfavour of the Minister on a genuine 
difference of opinion on matters of policy or its execution and if the 
Minister makes an adverse entry into his character roll, the perma- 
nent head of the civil service also makes in the character roll the 
necessary note about the likely political bias in the Minister’s findings. 
If civil servants assisting in policy making are to discharge their 
functions honestly and conscientiously, their career should not be 
prejudiced by political bias. However, this protection must not be 
abused. The ultimate responsibility is that of the Minister. He is 
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always responsible for what is done in his name; but more often than 
not he is ignorant of it. “It would seem likely that Civil Servants 
accustomed to act on behalf of or in the name of Ministers may be 
tempted at times to think and act as if they were Ministers’'. “C/vf/ 
Servants may be statesmen in disguise, but they must not be Ministers in 
disguise^ 

If civil servants are to play successfully the new affirmative role 
in administration, one cannot be complacent about their social back- 
grounds and leanings. In England, a recent study has brought out the 
over-representation of the upper and middle social strata in the Admi- 
nistrative Class. 2 ^ In fact, it was even contended earlier that “what is 
wrong. .. .with the British Civil service is something that is wrong 
with the middle class and its nineteenth-century standards’ A 
similar study in India will obviously be quite revealing. 

In brief, the role of the civil service is gradually changing from 
being a mere agent of the political executive to that of a collaborator 
whose sole interest is the general welfare. The doctrine of civil 
service neutrality is yielding place to a broader concept of a positive 
role in the formulation and execution of policies and the maintenance 
and promotion of the public interest. As years go by, this new con- 
cept should blossom forth into a recognised code of civil service ethics, 
which will enable the ministers and the civil services to work together 
for the common good. 



20. K.C. Wheare, p. 29. 
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INCENTIVE AWARDS IN TEE PUBLIC SERVICE 

D. G. Karve 

¥N many countries, if not in most, operations of governmental 

agencies are proverbially inelficient. It rarely happens, however, 
that in a country where the non-governmental sector is noted for its 
efficiency, the governmental sector alone turns up as inefficient. Except 
that there are some inherent limitations on the use of personal dis- 
cretion in a constitutional government there is really no reason why 
efficiency of public administration, including quality as well as cost, 
should compare unfavourably with that of business administration. 
While in both types of administration extreme variations must be 
allowed as exceptions, the general rule of comparability would pre- 
vail. The human personnel as well as social standards obtaining 
in each country would tend to be so much a common feature of the 
two systems that it would be surprising to find any serious difference 
of performance between the two. 

This lesson is convincingly borne out by experience in U.S.A. 
It is noteworthy that it has rarely been alleged in that country that 
governmental agency would not be able to do a job well. The claim 
has always been that it is not proper for the government to do what 
private agencies can do as well. The methods to sustain efficiency 
adopted by the two sectors are almost identical. As a rule the person- 
nel which directs the activities of state agencies is drawn from the 
broader field of private and corporate experience. They tend 
naturally to adopt, in the conduct of public departments and insti- 
tutions, the same methods of administration as have been known to 
yield good results elsewhere. The American Congress contains a 
large number of members who are appreciative of these methods, 
so that when the performance of a public agency comes to be judged 
by Congress the standards commonly applied are those which are 
based on successful results, rather than in conformity with prescribed 
rules or precedents. 

Among the characteristic instruments for the promotion of 
initiative and efficiency adopted in the public services in the U.S.A. 
are incentive awards. This programme was launched late in 1954 
under the provisions of the Government Employees’ Incentive Awards 
Act as an aid in making government operations more economical and 
efficient. Awards may hQ cash, to $25,000 for a single contribution, 
or honorary or both. Employees can earn awards for beneficial 
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suggestions, inventions or for outstandingly superior performance 
may be considered normal or even ordinarily good work in any posi- 
tion. Awards may be won by groups as well as by individuals, and 
for making intangible as well as material contributions towards more 
successful administration of public business. If a contribution is 
specially outstanding a Presidential award is made in addition to 
any benefit which the normal programme of incentive awards may 
provide. 

Suggestions which promise real improvement — ^those that save 
time, materials, or man power; reduce costs of repairs; improve house- 
keeping and w^orking conditions; simplify forms, procedures, or 
processes etc. — are welcome in all organisations. The Government 
Employees’ Incentive Awards Act extended, liberalized and co- 
ordinated, under a single system administered by the Civil Service 
Commission, a variety of programmes previously conducted by indivi- 
dual federal agencies. The main emphasis in the programme is on pro- 
moting increased employees’ participation in improving govermnent 
operations. The Annual Report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission for the year 1956 states that “record-breaking numbers of 
employees joined hands with management in a partnership aimed at 
improving Government operations”. The highlights of the pro- 
gramme for the fiscal year 1956 were: 

(/) Tangible benefits to the Government of a tune of 
$102,099,120; 

(ii) Cash awards of $5,885,891, to employees; 

(Hi) The first $ 5,000-award for a suggestion; and 
(iv) Awards for superior performance to more than 20,000 
employees. 

Even more striking than these figures of physical achievement 
is the increasing fervour which employees’ groups as well as manage- 
ments are showing for the programme, both for its underlying princi- 
ple and for its main features. This itself is borne out by the following 
significant increases over the fiscal year 1955: 


Per cent 

Ideas received •• up 35 

Ideas adopted . . ,5 41 

Dollar benefit from ideas . . „ 38 

Superior performance recognition . . „ 250 

Amount paid in awards .. 125 


A constant improvement in the system of execution of policy 
and the rendering of service can be maintained by the encouragement 
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of initiative. The element of discrimination, involved in recogniz- 
ing merit by grant of permanent increases in salary or by out of turn 
promotion, is avoided by giving superior performance awards for 
specific cases of special efficiency in work. A continued eligibility 
for recognition on account of superior performance would itself 
constitute a more specific ground for the award of such more per- 
manent benefits as promotion in salary or grade. 

II 

As the systematic use of the incentive award system in the U.S. 
Civil Services is only a recent development, further progress, both in 
regard to its coverage and effectiveness, is to be expected. But even as it 
is, its record compares favourably with that of a similar system in the 
private sector. How varied is the influence of the new system in 
promoting all-round efficiency in the public service of U.S. A. will be 
seen from a few individual cases : 

(1) The largest to date award, $5,000, was presented to Gerald 
Archdeacon, Maintenance Inspector, Newark Transport- 
ation Control Depot, for suggesting a skeleton deck on a 
freighter. The use of this deck expanded the capacity for 
carrying aircraft from the hatch area to virtually the 
entire deck space. It permitted the Air Force to land 
38 aircrafts on the deck where formerly there was room 
only for 8. The U.S. Government benefitted from this 
idea through lower shipping costs, reduced transport- 
ation time and increased combat readiness. 

(2) Contrasting with this record of highest amount hitherto 
paid is another at a very much more modest figure of $15. 
Mr. Joseph Brown, an employee at the Bureau of Eng- 
raving and Printing suggested that the rubber glove worn 
by the Plate Printers would wear longer if reinforced bet- 
ween the thumb and the index finger. The Bureau re- 
alized a saving of $270 a year from the adoption of 
this idea. Mr. Brown who received the small award for 
his initiative, had the added satisfaction of seeing his 
idea in daily use. 

(3) Mary Mitamura, Clerk-typist at the Naval Supply Depot, 
Ogden, Utah, turned out, hour after hour, and day by 
day, far more work than others on the same type of job. 
Her production was 40% above the established standard. 
1-Ier supervisor recognized her outstanding work and she 
was presented with a $ 100 award. 
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(4) III the Bureau of Reclamation a group of employees^ work- 
ing as a team, developed a better design for high voltage 
electro-line towers. The new design, applied to a 150-miie 
line, saved enough steel to build a 14 storey building. 
In dollars the value amounted to $1,616,000. Each 
member of the 10-man team received a $200 award. 

In many instances, particularly in connection with superior 
performance, an employee is considered for a commendation or 
medal from a top official of his department. In many cases this is 
coupled with a cash award. During the fiscal year 1956, 223 employees 
received the highest honorary award that could be given by the head 
of their department. Though the execution of the incentive award 
programme appropriately lies with individual departments and 
agencies, the Civil Service Commission furnishes leadership and 
assistance in a variety of ways. Apart from publisliing an inform- 
ative report on the awards and performance in the several agencies, 
the Commission publicises to all levels of management and personnel, 
the main features of the scheme. The Commission carries out inspec- 
tion of the programme in the various establishments, and utilizes 
the results of these inspections to improve the programme itself. 
The managements are kept constantly informed of these improvements 
so that every unit of public service has the most advanced scheme of 
incentive awards in operation. Under the leadership of the Civil 
Service Commission considerable inter-departmental co-operation in 
ideas and equipment is promoted. 

Illustrative of the constructive enthusiasm evinced by depart- 
mental heads are the following appeals to their respective employees 
addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Deputy Post- 
master General: 

“As public servants we have a special duty to reduce 
Treasury’s operating costs to the lowest possible level. We 
are depending on your efforts and your suggestions to help 
us meet this obligation to our fellow citizens”. 

“We want new ideas — the most imaginative we can get. 

It’s never-been-done-before is out of the window. We 
believe that every custodial employee, clerk, supervisor, 
and official has many constructive ideas which could be 
used in making beneficial changes”. 

The 1956 Report of the United States Civil Service Commission 
records that “a year and 7 months of operation have thoroughly esta- 
blished the Incentive Awards Act as sound and effective legislation 
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giving policy direction with sufficient administrative flexibility for 
application to the widely differing functions and missions of the 
executive branch.” The overall guiding principle is to use incentive 
awards as a prime means to progress every employee’s business. 

Ill 

111 India the private sector of business employs financial incen- 
tives of promoting efficiency to a very limited extent. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the so called public sector has given no better 
account of itself. Both for business and for public administration 
a judicious adoption of incentive awards would go a long way in 
keeping up the initiative, interest and inventiveness of the large number 
of participating employees without whom no large-scale adminis- 
trative or executive task can now be accomplished. Here is a 
definite field, in business as well as in general administrative agencies, 
for the public administration planners to set a good example to them- 
selves, as well as to their opposite numbers in the private sector. 



ADMINISTRATIVE CO-ORDINATION IN COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

B. Mukerji 

planned development of any country necessarily requires 
co-ordination, both in the preparation of the plans of develop- 
nient as well as in their implementation. The importance of admi- 
n%trative co-ordination was, therefore, rightly emphasised both in 
ourdPirst Five Year Plan and the Second. But the programme of 
Commiinity Development, more than any other, has helped to high- 
hght the problems of administrative co-ordination and to reveal its 
complex character and many ramifications. The Community 
Development Programme, if it is to be at all successful, must aim at 
full balanced development of the community. It has, therefore, to be 
a mu|ti-purpose programme which attacks simultaneously all the rural 
problems. This makes it essential that the local programmes in each 
substantive field should be co-ordinated both in planning and execu- 
tion. Further, a Community Development Programme on a national 
scale, such^as we have undertaken, requires that the local pro- 
grammes should be fully supported by the National Plan. In fact, 
they should be an integral part of that Plan. They would need the 
support of “consistent policies, the mobilisation of local and national 
resources and the organisation of research, experimentation and 
evaluation. Economic and social progress at the local level necessitat- 
es parallel development on a wider national scale”. Thus it becomes 
necessary that administrative co-ordination, both in planning and 
implementation of programmes, should be secured not only at the 
local level but at all higher levels too, going right up to the level of the 
Central Government. The co-ordination has to be not only in the 
execution of programmes at each level but also between the programmes 
at different levels and also in national policies that must support each 
other and support the local development. Without achieving co- 
ordination in this comprehensive sense administrative co-ordination 
would often become "infructuous.? 

To illustrate this point : ib can easily happen that while the 
Community Development Programme at the local level would attempt 
at Utilising fully the resources of voluntary non-goverimiental organisa- 
tions and to promote people’s organisations and people’s co-operatives, 
the policy a.t the national ievel niay be out of tune or even hostile to 
such an endeavour. If the policy for the development of Co-operation 
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regards co-operatives merely as the ‘means’ for providing credit for 
die development of agriculture and rural industries and not also as 
a social weapon for promoting an egalitarian social structure, com- 
munity solidarity and ideas of self-reliance and mutual aid, the policy 
will be out of tune with the objectives and approach of Community 
Development and will militate against its success. 

The need to make the Community Development Programme a 
people’s programme makes it necessary that there should be the fullest 
co-ordination between the Government organisation, on the one 
hand and the people’s organisations on the other. People’s partici- 
pation should not be understood in the narrow sense of the contribu- 
tion, whether in cash, labour or material, that they make for com- 
munity works. It should be understood in a much wider sense. 
To quote from the Report of the Balvantray Mehta Study Team, 
“It is their full realisation that all aspects of Community Development 
are their concern and the Government’s participation is only to assist 
them where such assistance is necessary. It is the gradual develop- 
ment of their faith in the efficacy of their own co-operative action 
in solving their local problems”. Rightly the Team came to the 
conclusion that such participation is possible only through the orga- 
nisation of co-operative institutions and of elected democratic 
bodies. Our experience of the last five years that the Community 
Development Programme has been in operation, “has already 
demonstrated that only normally organised and fully empowered 
units of continuous local administration can shoulder the responsibility 
of organising community life on progressive lines”. Decentralisation 
of democracy has been made a part of our National Plan. Adminis- 
trative co-ordination thus acquires a new dimension. 

II 

In the initial stages of the Community Development Programme 
more attention was paid to securing co-ordination at different levels 
of the administration through a single line organisation consisting 
of the Development Commissioner at the state level, the District 
Officer at the district level, the Block Development Officer at the 
block level and the Village Level Worker at the village level. The 
basic function of the Development Commissioner was conceived as 
one of co-ordinating the activities of the various development 
departments and seeing that they work towards the fulfilment of the 
overall, plan for the State. It was emphasised that the Development 
Commissioner should not set up an independent Development 
Department but should regard himself as the captain of a team. 
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consisting of heads of different development departniaiits in the State. 
Functions similar to those of the Development Commissioner were 
given to the District Officer, the Sub-Divisional Officer and the Block 
Development Officer. The multipurpose Village Level Worker 
was to be regarded as the last link in tliis administrative chain and 
was to be treated as a part of the District administration and not 
of any separate department. Above the village level technical officers 
were to belong to the different development departments but to be 
under the supervision, for purposes of co-ordination, of the general 
Administrative Officer of the appropriate level. 

At the State headquarters there was to be an Inter-departmentai 
Committee of Secretaries in charge of the various development 
departments. There was also to be a Committee of the State Cabinet 
under the Chief Minister to provide overall guidance and direction. 
Similarly, at the district level there was to be a District Development 
Committee consisting of the district level officers of the different 
development departments with the Collector as the chairman. Co- 
ordination between the agencies of Government and the non- 
official agencies was sought to be achieved through the creation of 
State Planning Boards, District Development Boards and the Block 
Advisory Committees, all of which included representatives of the 
people and non-official leaders of public opinion, such as Members 
of Parliament and of the State legislature, sarpanchas, representatives 
of the co-operative movement, leading agriculturists, etc. 

Despite all the efforts that were made to define the correct 
role of the Development Commissioner and the line organisation 
below him, it cannot be denied that for a long time the belief persisted 
in other departments, and seems to persist even now to some extent, 
that a separate Development Department had been created under the 
Development Commissioner. The reason seems to be that the 
Development Commissioner had to be given an organisation even, to 
perform the role of a co-ordinator, and with the block schematic 
budgets at his disposal and a programme to implement, he naturally 
created the impression that he was functioning as the Head of a 
newly created Development Department. But in the circumstances 
then obtaining the arrangements made could hardly have been 
different. It was soon realised that in such a situation it was difficult 
to obtain the full co-operation and support of the different develop- 
ment departments to the programme of community development 
taken up in tlie blocks. It was also apparent that without such 
support the programmes in the blocks, financed solely from the sche- 
matic block budgets, would remain weak and ineffective and the 
objectives of community development will hardly be achieved. All 
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attempts to make the other departments concentrate their efforts in 
the development blocks, and assist the block organisations in their 
programme, met with meagre success. Often, it was noticed that 
even the responsibility of a development department for its own 
programme was being weakened. This was the picture of coordina" 
tioii among the administrative agencies. 

The picture in regard to co-ordination between the administrative 
agencies and the people’s organisations was no better. The advisory 
committees, functioning at the different levels, did not succeed in 
giving to the programme the character of a people’s programme, 
though some of these committees worked fairly well in discharging 
their limited responsibilities. It was becoming apparent that the 
whole approach to the question of co-ordination needed to be revised. 
An attempt has been made below to indicate some of the directions in 
which this re-orientation is taking place or needs to be promoted. 

Ill 

In the first place, the endeavour has been to make the N.E.S.. 
the common agency of all the development departments. In fact, 
this should be precisely its position since it is the agency especially set 
up to take up an integrated programme of rural reconstruction 
through the community development approach and by applying 
‘extension’ methods. If the N.E.S. is to be used as an agency by all 
the development departments, the responsibility for the success of a 
specific programme should devolve more and more on the concerned 
development department itself. Here, the distinction between the 
programme financed from the funds in the schematic budget of a block 
and the programme financed from the Department’s budget must be 
removed. To develop a truly co-ordinated programme for the block, 
the funds from both sources should be pooled and there should be. 
joint planning and execution of a common programme. Starting: 
thus from the idea of the multipurpose V.L.W. as the only common 
agent of all development departments at the village level, we have 
Jogically by now developed the concept of the whole block organisa- 
tion, working as a unified extension organisation under a single 
captain — the B.D.O., to be the common agency for all the develop- 
ment departments. The block has therefore tended to become the 
area unit of planning and development. 

In this arrangement, a question that arose was that if the block 
organisation were to function as the agency of the different develop- 
ment departments, should not the latter have some control over their 
agent? The different technical officers in the “block team” are to= 
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be officers of the respective technical departments. It was recognised 
early enough that they should receive technical guidance and be 
amenable to the technical control of their own superior officers 
functioning at the district and higher levels. It had also been generally 
agreed that in order to ensure ‘team work’, the captain of the team, the 
B.D.O., must have a measure of administrative, and what is often 
called ‘operational’, control over the technical officers of his team, 
although the distinction between ‘administrative’ and ‘operational’ 
control on the one hand and ‘technical’ control on the other has 
not always been easy to draw. The last Development Commissioners’ 
Conference felt that it would be necessary for the district technical 
officers to issue instructions to the B.D.O. in regard to the execution 
of the programmes of their departments. The B.D.O. should also 
consult the district technical officers at various stages. Such an 
arrangement under which the B.D.O. is made responsible to a number 
of different technical officers for working of the different aspects of 
the programme was considered inevitable and sound, and not one that 
should present any serious administrative difficulty. It has also been 
regarded as appropriate by the Balvantray Mehta Study Team. Here, 
the analogy may be cited of the Collector at the district level receiving 
instructions from various departments of Government, and similarly 
of the Gramsevak at the village level receiving instructions from the 
various block-level specialists. 

A further development following from these concepts is that 
the block team should be as homogeneous in composition as possible 
and should attend to the entire developmental needs of the block. 
The different development departments should not have other 
independent functionaries of their own of a similar kind but un- 
connected with the block organisation. This will not only be a ration- 
alised arrangement but also prevent needless duplication of work, 
avoidable expenditure and waste of personnel. 

It was not long before it was realised that many of the 
difficulties in the execution of the Community Development 
Programme had their roots either in lack of co-ordination or 
defective planning. While activities in one field had been provided 
for in the Plan, necessary supporting activities in some other field 
had not been included. If a scheme had been prepared with care, 
sufficient trouble had not been taken to plan out its execution. There 
was, at times, even lack of co-ordination in policies. It was found 
that co-ordination in execution, if it was extended to day-to-day 
control and supervision, however tactfully and ably attempted, could 
only create resistance to the whole idea of co-ordination among the 
departments the activities of which were being co-ordinated. This 
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becomes the case more particularly when the co-ordinator liimseir 
is regarded as Head of a Development Department with a programme 
of his own overlapping the programmes of the other development 
departments, such as the Development Commissioner and the 
Community Development Programme had come to be regarded. 
As Development Commissioner, he has to function as the captain 
of a team; and so even when co-ordination has to be be secured 
through supervision, the emphasis has to be on common supervision 
by the whole team and observance by all of basic policies and objectives. 
The role of the Development Commissioner as Secretary of the 
Planning Department should therefore now become important and 
there should be a shift in emphasis in favour of co-ordination through 
better planning. 

What is important to recognise is that planning on a national 
level, to v/hich we stand committed, will lose much of its reality unless 
the process travels down to the bottom. There is as much need to 
work up plans from below as to break up plans formulated from 
above into district and block plans. Co-ordination in planning should 
prepare the ground for co-ordination in implementation. The process 
for securing common planning for the block should provide for 
making the fullest use of the block organisation in the planning as 
much as in the implementation of the commonly-agreed-to-plan. 
And this should be done without impairing in the slightest degree 
the ultimate responsibility of each department in respect of its own 
part of the plan. The block organisation with its intimate contact 
with the people and detailed knowledge of the block area, when 
used for the purpose of planning for the block, will naturally be in a 
position not only to secure the people’s participation in the preparation 
of the plan but also in its implementation. The guidance that will be 
given to the block organisation by the agencies of the different depart- 
ments will ensure that the plan prepared for the block is in consonance 
with and fits into the overall plan of the department. Thus the key 
to the whole problem would seem to lie in all the departments using 
the block agency for the preparation and implementation of the block 
plan. 

From the changes mentioned above, and particularly from the 
increased responsibility of the development departments, follows 
the need for strengthening the different technical departments— a need 
which is becoming more and more apparent every day. Any adminis- 
trative system which has to rely on multipurpose functionaries, and 
which imposes the supervision of administrative officers over technical 
depailmenls, is suitable only for a country still in a very rudimentary 
stage of development. For the development of our country advance 
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ill scientific knowledge and in technology are the prime requirements ; 
and for this the technical departments must be ensured scope and 
freedom for rapid growth. It is necessary to give them a sense of 
dignity and responsibility. Supervision by administrative officers 
cannot but have a cramping effect on them and defeat the very 
objective. The system that has grown up in the name of co-ordination 
in a certain State, under which departments of agriculture, animal 
husbandry, co-operation and panchayats have been pooled to form 
a single office and placed directly in charge of the District Collector, 
cannot but be regarded as a retrograde step. This arrangement, 
while it may seem to have secured better co-ordination among the 
pooled departments, has stood in the way of the co-ordination of the 
activities of the other development departments which have been left 
out. It was rightly pointed out in the Second Five Year Plan that 
“the strength of a co-ordinated programme of development lies in 
the quality of the specialist services which are brought together and 
co-ordination should be so organised as to bring out the best in the 
specialists”. 

IV 

In this country the District has always been the pivot of the 
structure of administration. With the acceptance of a Welfare 
State as the objective, the emphasis has come to be placed over- 
whelmingly on development activities. The District Collector has, 
therefore, come to acquire a key position in the hierarchy of officers 
entrusted with functions of development and co-ordination. The 
Community Development Programme has further highlighted this 
role of the Collector. Where the Collector has been given proper 
relief from revenue and other administrative responsibilities, he has, 
by and large, been able to discharge his developmental responsibilities 
well, but where such relief has not been given to him he has generally 
not been able to do his development work properly. In many States, 
Additional Collectors have been appointed to give the Collector such 
relief, but in several other States arrangements of a different kind 
have been made to achieve this objective. In some, a District Planning 
Officer or a Development Assistant normally of the status of a Deputy 
Collector is being given to the Collector. In some others, where 
responsibilities of co-ordination at the regional level and of supervision 
of the work of the Collector even in the sphere of development have 
been entrusted to the Divisional Commissioner, the latter has been 
given the assistance of a Development Officer ordinarily of the status 
of a Project Executive Officer or a Sub-Divisional Officer. It is 
doubtful whether these latter arrangements can achieve the objective 
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in view. They are fraught with the danger of interposing another 
officer between the District Collector and the Divisional Commissioner, 
and between the District Collector and the other district level officers, 
which may have the effect of reducing the responsibilities of the District 
Collector and keeping him out of touch with the development work 
in the district. The main justification, in the opinion of the writer, 
of putting the Collector in the position of the captain of the team of 
development officers functioning at the district level is to take 
thereby full advantge of the prestige and position which the Collector 
has always enjoyed in the district. That justification loses much of 
its force in these other arrangements. The Balvantray Mehta Study 
Team has made the sound recommendation that the Collector should 
be given relief from his revenue and administrative duties through the 
appointment of an Additional Collector. 

V 

An important development now taking place in several States is 
to bring in the Divisional Commissioner fully into the administrative 
organisation for carrying through the development programme, and 
this for two reasons. First, it is being increasingly realised that with 
fairly junior officers in charge of districts, as is generally the case now, 
they need the guidance of the Divisional Commissioner in all matters, 
and they should not be denied this guidance in the field of develop- 
ment which is the most important work which the District Collector 
is being asked more and more to do. Secondly, co-ordination at 
the divisional level, particularly when many development depart- 
ments have officers functioning at that level, is as necessary as at 
the district level; and this role can be best played by the Divisional 
Commissioner. A third reason is that, with the rapid increase in the 
number of development blocks in every State, and with the secretariat 
work taking much of the time of the Development Commissioner (he 
is generally also the Secretary of the Planning Department), it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for him to do field supervision of the 
development programme. This role of his can be equally well played 
by the Divisional Commissioner. 

It has been observed that development departments which have 
been growing in competence, which have their position and status 
properly recognised and which have been able to adapt themselves 
to the extension approach as the new emerging role of Government, 
are more willing to accept the idea of co-ordination, Resistance 
to this idea is more pronounced in the development departments 
which continue to remain weak and ineffective, the importance and 
role of v/hicli has not been adequately recognised or which are unable 
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to adapt themselves to the new ‘extension’ approach to the problem 
of rural development. It is being increasingly demonstrated, wliat we 
should have always known, that co-'ordination is possible only among 
near equals; it tends to become subordination of the members of the 
team by the captain if there is wide disparity in the status and calibre 
of the captain and the members of his team. To ensure that speedy 
decisions are taken at all levels of administration, importance was 
attached right from the beginning to delegation of adequate powers 
to Development Commissioners, District Collectors, S.D.O.s and 
B.D.O.s. It was soon realised that unless similar powers are given 
to the officers of all development departments at the corresponding 
levels, team work could not be assured. These emerging facts further 
prove the necessity for enhancing the dignity and importance of the 
technical departments. That, however, will depend to a large measure 
on the competence of the department and on the ability of the persons 
that man it. It will also depend greatly on the training and orienta- 
tion that is given to the personnel of the department, the quality and 
extent of the research that the department promotes and the ‘extension’ 
arrangements that it builds up at higher levels. 

This takes us to a further important point. Co-ordination, 
whether in planning or in the implementation of a programme, can 
be considerably improved by a proper scheme of training of the 
personnel belonging to all the agencies, whether Government or 
people’s organisations, that have to work together on a common 
task of planned development. Training can increase competence 
and skills but above all it helps to create the correct attitudes and 
understanding of the nature of democratic planning and development 
through the ‘extension approach’ that we have adopted. It can change 
narrow departmental loyalties to wider loyalties for a cause. It can 
promote the correct attitudes among Government agencies towards 
people’s institutions, and in the latter towards Government agencies. 
Indeed such training and orientation is necessary if firm foundations 
are to be laid for administrative co-ordination needed for the success 
of planned development. 

VI 

The improvement of co-ordination between the Governmental 
agencies and people’s organisations calls for a more radical change 
in approach than what has been necessary in regard to co-ordination 
within the administration itself. The idea of the people’s participa- 
tion in the programme has to be substituted by the object of convert- 
ing the entire programme to a people’s programme. 
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111 the past, panchayats and other forms of local .government 
have been treated more as an instrument or an agency of the bureaucra- 
tic administration than as self-governing institutions of the people. 
This has been one of the reasons why they have not commanded the 
respect of the people. This approach has to be basically altered. 
Local self-governing institutions have to be regarded as instruments 
of decentralisation of authority to local bodies chosen by and answer- 
able to the local electorate. That electorate must be able to determine 
local policies so that Government at that level becomes responsible to 
the needs of the people of the locality. The role of local bodies in 
planning is as fundamental as in execution. It will not do to merely 
use panchayats as agencies of the Government for execution of local 
programmes. The panchayats should plan and execute their own 
programmes with assistance from other agencies of the Government. 
The attempt at building up a plan from below, with official agencies 
leading the process, has been a failure. 

Just as the overall National Plan should include within it the 
local plans and each part of it should be interrelated to the other and 
supported by it, similarly the central, state and local authorities 
should constitute links in a single administrative chain and each 
part should have a role to play in the promotion of public welfare. 
The panchayat, though functioning in a small area with meagre 
finances, is really more competent than institutions functioning at 
higher levels to undertake some of the activities included in each 
one of the social services that has to be provided by Government if 
conditions of rural life are to improve. The trend of development 
in countries which have a longer and better record of local self- 
government than ours is towards collaboration between formations of 
Goveniment functioning at different levels rather than towards main- 
taining rigid separation of functions between them. 

The question should no longer be whether functions like educa- 
tion, public health, communications are wholly to be retained by 
the State Government or are to be transferred to local authorities 
but that which of the several constituent activities falling under these 
subjects can be suitably and with advantage taken over by local 
authorities. Such an arrangement will meet the demands of centrali- 
sation and decentralisation alike. It will also ease, to some extent, the 
financial difficulties of local bodies. For, it will not saddle them with 
a heavy burden in the field' of social welfare and development which 
financially they are incapable of carrying. In such fields, planning for 
the country's development has to be regarded as a joint concern of 
the Government and the local authorities. Thus once again the 
emphasis has to shift to co-ordination in planning such as will prepare 
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the proper ground for co-ordination in the execution of the plan 
between the agencies of the Government on the one hand and the 
local self-governing institutions on the other. 

In the decentralisation of authority, leading to the creation of 
real self-governing authorities for smaller territorial units, a real fur- 
ther advance will be made in co-ordination both in planning and 
execution. It is easier for the representatives of the people, func- 
tioning for a small area and nearer the people who have chosen them, 
to reflect truly the needs and wishes of the people and plan for them 
in a co-ordinated manner than it is for an authority functioning at a 
distance from th people whose welfare is its charge and for an area 
large in size with problems of bigger dimensions than local problems. 
Such authorities have to necessarily function through well-developed 
separate departments and agencies for different fields of development. 
It is the nature of the assignment given to higher formations of Go- 
vernment that makes the task of co-ordinated planning and imple- 
mentation of all local programmes of welfare difficult. This however, 
in no way reduces the importance of the need for the local plans being 
fully supported by the National Plan. 

VII 

The most important requirement, for making co-ordination in 
planning and implemenlation of the Community Development Pro- 
gramme a reality and for giving the Programme the significance that 
it should have, is to promote the development of panchayats and other 
local authorities to make them real and vital units of local self-govern- 
ment. These have to be promoted with more than mere faith in demo- 
cracy; with faith has to be combined determination. There is hardly 
any risk involved in taking such a bold step. On the contrary there 
will arise a real danger to our infant Democracy if authority is not 
decentrahsed in this manner; and the objectives of the Welfare State 
and the Socialist Pattern of Society will then have little chance of ful- 
filment. In fact, there will be greater danger to Democracy if the task 
of economic development and promotion of social justice is under- 
taken wholly by the authority of Government concentrated in the 
central and state administrations. In this regard our Prime Minister 
said on one occasion : “The country is committed to a socialistic 
pattern of society. To bring about this change we have to do many 
things in many spheres of activity. But the essential thing is to make 
freedom secure and broad-based, to bring the people in close associa- 
tion and partnership with the apparatus of administration and more 
especially, with the working out of our Five Year Plans. We talk 
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of the people’s plan and we talk of the people’s Community Project, 
That is the essence of our approach to this question. No great change 
can be brought about merely by governmental functioning, although 
that is important and we aim at great changes. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that these community schemes should be based on the intimate 
co-operation of the people”. 

To conclude, the problem of administrative co-ordination, in the 
Community Development Programme, which appeared in the initial 
stages as primarily one of organisation is really much more complex. 
Starting with the attempt to solve it by creating a line organisation, 
we have come to emphasise co-ordination in planning, co-ordination 
in policies, co-ordination within the administration and between the 
agencies of Government and the agencies of the people that already 
exist and those that have to be promoted as a part of the development 
programme itself. We have come to emphasise the need for joint 
sharing of responsibilities by ail departments both in the preparation 
of a co-ordinated plan and in supervising its execution, each taking 
at the same time full responsibility for its individual programme. 
We have come to realise the importance of strengthening technical 
departments, enhancing their importance and dignity, training the 
personnel of all departments as well as of the people’s institutions 
to create in them the right attitudes and understanding. We have 
developed the Hmited idea of the Gramsevak as the common agency 
of all departments at the village level into a broader concept, that of 
the entire block organisation as the common agency and the block as 
the area unit, of all development activities. Indeed, it would appear 
thus that the problem of co-ordination is in many respects similar to 
the one of transforming the administration of a more or less colonial 
and police state into that of a welfare state. It requires not only 
structural and organisational changes and alterations in procedure 
but also radical changes in the attitudes of public servants and the 
people’s representatives and the promotion of decentralised, real and 
virile self-governing popular institutions. 



IMPROVING CITY GOVERNMENT 

P. R. Nayak 

^ITIES today are becoming increasingly the nerve centres of 
^ national life and economy. They not only contain congregations 
of human population, large and small, but also secure for the urban 
communities advantages of scale and specialisation in the provision 
of municipal services. In another sense, too, they exhibit certain 
common features. Congestion is acute; and ill-planned or unplanned 
physical sprawl abounds. Services and amenities remain chronically 
short of basic requirements. Industry grows in promiscuous fashion. 
And, above all, the steady influx of population with varying social 
or environmental backgrounds accentuates the heterogenous character 
of the community. 

In such a situation, the civic aims of city government must 
necessarily be to correct the deficiencies of modern life in concentrated 
communities and equip them better for promoting the country’s politi- 
cal and economic advancement. Its tools have to be those several 
things that make life comfortable and full of meaning — adequate 
housing, a potable supply of water, safeguarding of public health, 
relief of sickness, education, facilities for mental and physical recrea- 
tion, and development of a sense of oneness with and pride in the 
community. These are, of course, everywhere important, be it a 
city or a village. But, in the rural areas, the bountiful background of 
nature undefiled mitigates, substantially, several hardships and 
deficiencies. The stress and strain of city life, on the other hand, give 
a special significance to the satisfaction of man’s basic needs; and 
to a certain extent, urban living also modifies their quality. Thus, 
the preservation of health becomes much more than an individual’s 
care or way of life. A house often possesses less than the desired 
degree of privacy or individuality. Social intercourse and recreation 
call forth special powers of adaptability. To succeed well in its 
objectives, civic government must, therefore, possess skill, judgement 
and technique of a most unusual character. It is an essay as much in 
the art of governance as in the practice of psychology. 

The participation of the people in civic administration and their 
responsiveness to its calls are vital for the success of any city govern- 
ment today. These characteristics are synonymous with what is 
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■commonly called ‘civic conscience’. It connotes awareness and 
understanding of one’s rights and obligations as a member of a large 
community and it must evoke appropriate action in the individual. 
A code of conduct is evolved that reflects the inter-dependence of the 
citizens in a thickly populated urban community, where every fall from 
desired standards will detract from the health and well-being of a 
neighbour. One of the big problems and a primary concern of city 
government niust, therefore, be the creation of conditions favourable 
to the growth of ‘civic conscience’. This can be met not merely 
through the development of the physical scene so as to impart a sense 
of satisfaction and living to the individual citizen but also by resort 
to various media for enlisting public interest in and support for pro- 
grammes of immediate and prospective improvement. This need is 
all the more urgent in our Indian cities which, during the last decade 
or two, have grown phenomenally in size and complexity. It is becom- 
ing clearer every day that a comprehensive programme of community 
welfare and social education must be launched, particularly in the 
more depressed areas of the cities. The ingredients of such a pro- 
gramme must include, amongst other things, youth organisation and 
welfare, community recreation, child and women’s welfare activities, 
literacy and education for health, citizenship and social participation. 
The appeal here is to the mind, and the effort is to enrich or stimulate 
the emotional content of life in the somewhat soulless atmosphere of 
a modern city. 

With these considerations in mind, we may now look at the 
structure of our city government, its failure and success and the measur- 
es that can make for progress. A city council or corporation is the 
normal organ of civic administration. It is now invariably elected 
by adult franchise and can thus be said to be a truly representative 
body. We may assume, therefore, that it is suited to appraise popular 
needs correctly and promote their fulfilment. That city governments 
have failed so often to give satisfaction is a matter that requires earnest 
consideration. Failure undeniably there is. The slums in our cities 
continue to grow; disparities in services and amenities persist; and the 
great majority of the people have not the pre-requisites for a decent 
way of life. In referring to these shortcomings, it is not the intention 
to minimise achievements. We have made substantial advances in 
public health measures; and epidemdes are becoming less and less 
ravaging. In part, we have created much that is beautiful and bene- 
fleient. Gardens and roads, schools and playgrounds, hospitals and 
dispensaries, systems of public transport and other utilities — these 
can compare with the best anywhere. But they serve only a fraction 
of the population and the leeway to be made up is truly great. 
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The reasons for the present situation are partly orgaoisationaL 
The importance of unification in civic government is not always 
recognised — not even in the more advanced countries of the West. 
A multiplicity of agencies has produced varying degrees of development 
in a tract that is geographically and economically compact. Besides, 
it has rendered difficult, if not impossible, a comprehensive view of the 
basic developmental needs of a city. The determination of these needs is 
a dynamic process; the scene constantly shifts and changes, and each 
programme of development may necessitate the adaptation or modi- 
fication of pre-conceived plans. Apart from the planning process, we 
find many different agencies, such as city councils and improvement 
trusts, operating in the field of execution, too. In a sense, the broad 
homogeneity that a city must possess is found absent in the civic govern- 
ment itself. Lack of co-ordination or integration can lead to dupli- 
cation and does frequently lead to incomplete development. For 
example, a large housing estate may for long remain unprovided with 
schools, dispensaries, playgrounds or water supply. These defaults 
are generally the result of compartmental working. Such unco- 
ordinated activity obviously creates a host of problems and causes 
wide dissatisfaction among the citizens. 

This is one aspect of the failure to take a long-term view of the 
problems of city government. Another is the absence or halting 
nature of measures to control the growth of cities. Sociologists 
have talked of the need for purposive action in the matter. There 
is, of course, no question of preventing the inflow of population. 
But some of the causes that lead to such inflow can be controlled. 
People migrate to cities because of the better employment opportunities 
there, following in part the increasing congregation of industry. 
But industries, while they bring employment, have also been res- 
ponsible, in the main, for the slums in our cities over the past decades; 
and they accentuate all the problems of present day urban life. The 
claims of industry for urban services often become peremptory in 
character and can upset the precarious balance between demand and 
supply to the detriment of the community. A careful regulation of 
further industrialisation in large urban centres is important. But this 
is often not clearly recognised and we, therefore, witness instance of 
deliberate location of large industrial units in areas already over- 
saturated. 

Paucity of resources for serving the needs of a rapidly growing 
community is probably the most important single factor operating to 
the detriment of civic government. The sources of income allocated 
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are inadequate; sometimes even these are encroached upon by the 
higher organs of Government; and more frequently, the sources are 
not fully tapped. The aims and problems of local bodies have come 
to be regarded as less pressing politically and as inferior to those of 
state afid national governments. Such a view can no longer be 
considered tenable, for the foundations of national progress must 
be laid in and around every citizen’s home. It is true that the shortage 
of resources affects us at various other levels also and that there is no 
magic wand that can dispel this difficulty. But even so, there is 
scope, and pressing need, for enlarging local finances. 

That this not happened to any significant extent seems to be 
due to a weakness in the functioning of urban self-government 
and the relative meagreness of beneficient results achieved. The 
weakness is partly organisational in origin — an aspect which is 
examined further below — and partly political. In its latter aspect, 
it has operated to inhibit city governments from exploiting available 
sources of income to the maximum possible extent. Politically, that 
is from the point of view of canvassing for and getting the vote, higher 
taxes are thought to be a hazardous venture, and one frequently en- 
counters assertions that a city government will be turned into a 
better instrument of service without further taxation. Here is a 
vicious circle. You cannot render better service unless your resources 
are augmented; and unless some visible results appear, the citizen is 
reluctant to pay more. The concept of taxation before service is, 
of course, generally understood; but the total pool is so deficient that 
large groups of tax-payers remain neglected for so long that they come 
to question the justice and validity of local taxation. A break- 
through from this situation can come only if maximum possible mobi- 
lisation of local resources takes place, and the utilisation of the 
pool is made with fine judgement, that is, on the principle that certain 
things must have priority— not of a mutually exclusive character but 
for the purpose of an intelligent allocation of resources. 

The problem of mobilisation of local resources has a dual aspect; 
a determination of the levels of necessary taxation and a machinery 
that will secure the proper assessment and collection of taxes. The 
former is a political decision, but it must proceed on the basis that 
the services rendered must be paid for, in one form or another. Though 
here varying capacities may be recognised, the idea of something for 
nothing must be discounted; as it has been, for example, in state 
and national taxation. The humblest of us makes a contribution 
to the exchequer as a tax on the cloth he v/ears or the kerosene that 
lights his house. Why is a different note struck so often in the sphere 
of civic government? 
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The machinery for the assessment and collection of taxes mast 
be free of political influence, though its task is to implement the politi- 
cal decision. That it has not always been so is one of the reasons for 
the failure to tap resources to the fullest extent. Unless this is done, 
it will be impossible to focus attention on the undoubted financial 
inability of local bodies to plan and execute adequate programmes of 
services and amenities. If the hesitancy over taxation can be over- 
come and if our machinery can be geared to efficiency and objectivity, 
unresolved deficiencies in the urban scene would become intolerable to 
the extent that Government cannot any longer overlook the need for 
augmenting local resources. 

Ill 

Save in certain restricted spheres, such as taxation, a city govern- 
ment does not have to operate at the political level of policy-making. 
In this respect, it differs fundamentally from state and national govern- 
ments. The policies are broadly laid down by the statutes themselves. 
The decisions that city governments are called upon to take are essen- 
tially of an administrative character, as anyone can see from the agenda 
of council meetings. Annual budget-making, apart from taxation, 
is an activity that may and does often call for political decisions as 
regards priorities. But inadequate resources, on the one hand, and 
fixed, unalterable charges thereon, on the other, have introduced such 
an element of rigidity as to restrict greatly the scope for the exercise 
of judgement and decision. In essentially administrative activity, 
political decision has no real place. Indeed, there can be little 
genuine controversy over the programme of civic advancement. When, 
therefore, politics intrudes excessively into civics, the result is un- 
fortunate. Speed of action becomes the first casualty. Discord arises 
over trivialities and the town hall becomes a forum for irrelevant 
political battles. The deficiencies in action are attributed to the 
failure of a party — a good point, no doubt, to dangle before the 
voter — rather than to the many weaknesses of city government. A 
process which must be one of education is distorted into a campaign 
that misleads and blurs true objectives. The services, too, are left 
more exposed and more vulnerable than their kind in other fields to 
the stresses of party rivalry; for they have to work so much in the 
open and so closely with the people’s representatives. 

It is true, by and large, that those city governments have 
succeeded best which have eschewed politics to the maximum extent. 
Its minimisation must be reflected not only in the debates on the 
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floor of the city body, or in the election campaigns, but also in the 
manning of administrative agencies from amongst the elected. The 
choice for offices of honour or responsibility and the membership 
of committees, to name only two examples, must cut across party 
alignments and must endeavour to place the right man in the position 
suited to his merit, and to give adequate representation to different 
points of view. Civic government can function best through the 
committees, away from the glare of publicity attending council or 
corporation meetings— publicity that often tends to carry one away 
into irrelevancies. The committee system of working, so invaluable 
for calm discussion and quick decision, has not developed sufficiently 
in our country. Its growth requires the establishment or acceptance 
of certain conventions about the scope and method of working of 
committees and, more particularly, about their representative charac- 
ter. 

Apart from the statutory provisions, which are becoming more 
common now, healthy conventions that guard the integrity of the 
services and define their field of operation are also essential. Their 
absence is responsible for some of the failures of civic government. 
If responsibility is curbed, if initiative is retarded and if a measure of 
dignity is denied, frustration ensues and the quality of work suffers. 
These factors have operated on a wide scale in many of our cities; and 
their consequences have been aggravated by aberrations in admi- 
nistrative functioning on group or party lines. That is why we seem 
to be turning increasingly to a form of organisation in which the 
execution of defined or prescribed policies is made much less a matter 
of council voting. 

The council remains the agency for administrative decisions of a 
■superior character; it acts as the watch-dog of prescribed policies and 
programmes ; and it checks deviations in action by the services. But 
beyond that, the day-to-day discharge of administrative duties is left 
to the executive wing of city government. Theoretical objections 
to a dilution of the authority of representative bodies may be urged. 
But the results achieved in many cities, the West included, do not 
suggest that representative government suffers from a proper defini- 
tion of the scope of different organs. Government is a continual 
experiment in the art of promoting the well-being of people; and 
there are no rigid forms of democratic functioning. The time and the 
place have a powerful determining force. In our cities, the time for 
action is fast running out and the place gives cause for increasing dis- 
satisfaction. Our policies and administrative forms must be such as 
to catch up with the situation. 
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From the political and sociological points of view, the two pro- 
blems in this situation that cause the gi*eatest concern are slums and 
the acute shortage of housing and of developed, buildabie sites. The 
two are interlinked, because, on the one hand, the clearance of slums, 
with their tremendous overcrowding, immediately raises the question 
of rehousing the "over-spills” of population. On the other, the 
shortage referred to leads to the growth of slum-like colonies as crop 
up everywhere in urban areas. A local authority’s main endeavour 
should, therefore, be to secure and promote the orderly development 
or redevelopment of the physical scene. 

Our attack on this problem has, however, hitherto been weak 
and halting. Moreover, in some recent developments in this direc- 
tion, the fundamentals of orderly and decent growth are found to be 
lacking. The planning of growth must include not merely the 
opening up of virgin areas but also the provision therein of services 
and amenities of a prescribed standard. Otherwise, we shall always 
remain preoccupied with making up the deficiencies and can never go 
forward to the broadening of the scope and purpose of local govern- 
ment. 

Local authorities are today mainly engaged in remedying the 
basic defects that exist — ^this is, of course, important — in the older 
parts of their areas and have ignored the haphazard and sub-standard 
growth that has taken place in the wake of population rise. Here are 
the seeds of a perpetual chain reaction. But if the amelioration of 
backward conditions is made dependent substantially on the opening 
up of new areas for decent habitation, the struggle for improvement — 
for better houses, the relief of congestion, the provision of greater 
recreational facilities, better and more schools and playgrounds — 
will be won the sooner. But the houses we build, and the lay-outs 
in which they are placed, must not become the slums of the near 
future. Because notions about adequate housing standards change 
so rapidly in a developing economic situation, it is better, in this 
matter, to err slightly on the side of liberality. The restraint which 
paucity of resources imposes can be met by various devices, not the 
least of which is to build our houses to last, not for 60 or 80 years, but 
for a more modest duration. 


DEMOCEATl'C DECENTRALISATION IN LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Arch Dotson 


(In the present article, the author, a consultant to the 
Ford Foimckition on planning administration reviews critically 
the approach and proposals of the Balvantray Mehta Study 
Team on Community Development and National Extension 
Service. This review by a foreign expert should be of parti- 
cular value to our readers interested in the contemporary 
philosophy and problems of local self-government. — Ed.) 

TNDIA lias a long history of local self-government, which per- 
sisted through Mughal times; but this tradition was interrupted 
under the Bri tish Raj A During the struggle for independence, Gandhiji 
and others proclaimed that the revitalized village must be a cardinal 
feature in the polity of free India. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Constituent Assembly included in the Constitution of the 
Republic the following Directive Principle of State Policy : 

The State shall take steps to organise village panchayats 
and endow them with such powers and authority as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as units of self- 
government, ^ 

Free India has been much concerned to fulfil Gandhiji’s pro- 
mise and to implement the Constitutional directive. The First Five 
Year Plan declared that “from now on, the primary emphasis in 
district administration has to be on the implementation of develop- 
ment programmes in close co-operation with the active support of 
the people.”® The Second Five Year Plan also gave special attention 
to the development of local government, and urged that the village 
panchayats, along with co-operatives, strive to bring about a more 
just and integrated social structure in rural areas. ^ The Local 
Finance Enquiry Committee, 1951, and the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mission, 1954,^ have both recommended strengthening the local revenue 


1. Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (JLondon : Meridian, 1956), p. 244 if., 
includes a brief discussion of this tradition and of the sources of our information on the 
functioning of local self-government in pre-British India. 

2. Article 40. 

3. p. 130 

4. pp. 221,ff. 

5. Report, Local Finance Enquiry Committee, 1951, pp. 117 if, ; and Report, Tax- 
ation Enquiry Commission, 1954, Vol. Ill, pp. 539-49. 
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base in order that the states’ political subdivisions may have the 
strength to be the foundations of the new socialist pattern of society. 
Many states have passed fresh legislation since 1949, to create or 
buttress units of local government.® A Central Council of Local 
Self-Government was established in 1954, having among its purposes 
to consider and recommend broad lines of policy and draw up a 
common programme of action to promote local self-government 
throughout India. ^ Some states have conducted studies to reconsider 
the entire pattern of their rural government institutions,® while others 
have directly initiated major changes in existing forms.® 

In this context of hope for effective local self-government, dis- 
satisfaction with recent performance, experimentation with new 
forms —in this background of an “agonizing reappraisal” of local go- 
vernment policy, the Committee on Plan Projects of the Planning 
Commission set up in September 1956 a Study Team on Community 
Development and National Extension Service to investigate on an 
all-India basis the working of these programmes.^® 


II 


The Mehta Study Team undertook to determine, inter alia : 
The extent to which the (community development) 
movement has succeeded in utilising local initiative and in 
creating institutions to ensure continuity in the process of 
improving economic and social conditions in rural areasA^ 

After a year of study, the Team reported its findings and submitted 
proposals. The foremost of its discoveries were summarised in the 
following paragraph : 


6. See, for example, the Jammu and Kashmir Panchayat Act, 2008 (1951) ; the 
Rajasthan Panchayat Act, 1953 ; and the West Bengal Panchayat Act, 1956. 

7. This Council includes the Union Minister for Health as its Chairman, and the 
State Ministers for Local Self-Government and Panchayats as members. Three meetings 
have been held to date, the last being at Srinagar in September, 1957, 

8. For example, in 1955 the Punjab Government issued a White Paper on the 
Reorganisation of Rural Local Government. Madras and Andhra Pradesh have also 
recently published White Papers on the reform of local administration within their 
jurisdictions. 

9. In Assam, primary education has been transferred to ad hoc boards; in 
Bombay, primary education has been transferred to District School Boards; in Mysore, 
Government propose to replace District Boards by Taluk Development Boards ; and so 
on. Still other changes in local government organisation have been instituted or are 
pending in other suites. 

10. The Study Team was led by Shri Balvantray G. Mehta, M.P. The Team’s 
Report, in three volumes, was published in November and December 1957, 

1 1. Report, Vol. I, p. ii. The full terms of reference of the Team were much 
wider than this item alone. They are reproduced in full in VoL III, Appendix I of 
the Report. 
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Admittedly, one of the least successful aspects of C.D. 
and N.E.S. work is its attempt to evoke popular initiative. 

We have found that few of the local bodies at a higher level 
than the village panchayat have shown any enthusiasm or 
interest in this work; and even the panchayats have not 
come into the field to any appreciable extent. .. So long 
as we do not discover or create a representative and demo- 
cratic institution which will supply the ‘local interest, super- 
vision and care necessary to ensure that expenditure of 
money upon local objects conforms with the needs and 
wishes of the locality,’ invest it with adequate power and 
assign to it appropriate finances, we will never be able to 
evoke local interest and excite local initiative in the field of 
development.^ ^ 

After these findings, the Team undertook to determine what 
new bodies should be established, and with what jurisdiction, powers 
and resources, to build the new base for rural development.^® The 
burden of the recommendations, therefore, centred on a proposed 
“democratic decentralisation” of development work. 

Before examining this proposal, it is necessary to note the 
definition of one of the operative terms. “Development work,” 
according to the Team, “covers agriculture, animal husbandry, co- 
operation, minor irrigation works, village industries, primary educa- 
tion, local communications, sanitation, health and medical relief, 
local amenities and similar subjects.”^ ^ As wide as may be the speci- 
fic functions in this definition, “local amenities” cover a multitude of 
activities, and “similar subjects” even more. Elsewhere in the 
Report, it is apparent that these last items may include the relief of 
distress, arrangements in connection with local pilgrimages, con- 
struction and repair of roads, the fixation of wages under the Minimum 
Wages Act for non-industrial labour, the welfare of backward classes, 
the collection and maintenance of statistics, and the management of 
high schools. Possibly the development of small forests, the main- 
tenance of watch and ward establishment, excise “and such other 
items” may also be brought into the “field of development.”^® 

Such a definition embraces virtually all of the services of local 
government. The only notable omissions are law and order and the 
judiciary, the former being a state function in any event. Without 
commenting on the validity of this specification, it may be noted that 


1 2. Report, Vol. I, p. 5. 

13. Report,Vo\.'\,pp.5,6, 

14. Report,Vo\, 1,^.1. 

1 5. Report, Vol. 2, p. 11; Vol, III, p. 167. 
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the scope of the proposals must, by virtue of this definition, cover 
local government itself. 

Under democratic decentralisation, the old district boards would 
be swept away. They would be replaced by a new authority, supple- 
mented by revised or new bodies, as outlined below. 

{a) Panchayat sanntis would be created, to be co-extensive with 
development blocks. The deliberative council would be 
constituted by indirect elections from the village paiichayats, 
and would consist of about 20 representatives chosen for 
terms of 5 years. Further, up to 10 per cent of seats might 
be filled by representatives of the co-operatives functioning 
within the block. 

The panchayat samiti would have two sets of officers, 
at block and village levels. The block level officers would 
include the chief officer and various technical officers; 
while the village workers would include gramsevaks, pri- 
mary school teachers, and others. 

The functions of the panchayat samiti would include 
all of the activities indicated above as comprising develop- 
ment work, plus the approval of village panchayat 
budgets.^ ® 

{b) A village panchayat would be created for each village in the 
block; or, in appropriate cases, several villages might be 
joined into one panchayat. A small number of panchas 
would be elected. 

The gramsevak of the panchayat samiti would become 
the development secretary of the gram panchayat. Where 
there are several villages in the gramsevak's jurisdiction,, 
however, a circle committee comprising sarpanchas and 
upsarpanchas of each of the constituent gram panchayats 
would be formed, and i\\Q gramsevak would serve as its 
development secretary. 

The functions of the village panchayat would include, 
similarly, the activities of development. Certain functions 
would be obligatory, while others might be added with 
consent of the panchayat samiti. Further, the village 
panchayat “will act as the agent of the panchayat samiti 


16. CsrtaiQ revenues are assigned to the samiti, including a percentage of the 
land revenue; sugar, water, and other cesses; tax on professions; surcharge on duty 
on the transfer of immovable property; tolls; pilgrim tax; grants in aid, etc. 
{Report, Vol. I, pp. 12-13). 
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in executing any schemes of development or other 
activities.”^ 

{c) Zila parishads would be established, to be co-extensive with 
districts (or after the districts wither away, a number of 
development blocks). Its members would include the 
-‘presidents of the panchayat samitis, all members of the 
State Legislature and of the Parliament representing a 
part or a whole of a district whose constituencies lie within 
the district, and district level officers of the medical, public 
health, agriculture, veterinary, public health engineering, 
education, backward classes welfare, public works and other 
development departments. The Collector will be the chair- 
man of the parishad and one of his officers will be the 
secretary.”^® 

The zila parishad will have no executive functions. Its 
task will be to ensure necessary co-ordination between the 
panchayat samitis. The zila parishads would replace 
present District Planning Committees. “And only the zila 
parishad will, in all matters, deal directly with the Govern- 
ment or Commissioner or Divisional Officer where such 
functionaries exist.” 

The general pattern, therefore, is for a three-tiered scheme. At 
the bottom are the directly elected village panchayats. At the inter- 
mediate level are the panchayat samitis, elected indirectly by the 
village panchayats, and possessing all powers of development permitted 
by Government. At the top are the zila parishads who without exe- 
cutive functions, supervise and co-ordinate the work of the panchayat 
samitis. The levels are linked by (n) the gramsevak serving as 
development secretary of the village panchayat; (b) the approval by the 
panchayat samiti of village panchayat budgets and, in turn, approval 
by the zila parishad of panchayat samiti budgets; (c) the election of 
panchayat samitis from village panchayats; (d) the ex ojficio com- 
position of the zila parishad; and (e) the power of each level to require 
the lower level to function as its agent. 

This, in brief, is the proposal for democratic decentralisation of 
development work i.e. for democratic decentralisation of local govern- 
ment.^^ 


17. Report, Vol, 1, p, 18. Certain revenues are assigned to the village pancha- 
yat, including the house tax; market tax; octroi or terminal tax; water rate; grants 
in aid from the panchayat samiti and so on (Report, Vol. I, p. 16). 

18. Report, Vol. I, p. 19. 

19. iJeport, Vol. I, pp. 20,21. 

20. Only the major features of the scheme are outlined above. Detailed and 
supporting provisions will be introduced bdow, as needed for discussion. 
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Keeping in view the circumstances which led to the appointment 
of the Mehta Team, its findings and proposals, it would be appropriate 
to make here an appraisal of the Team’s main recommendations. This 
appraisal should be made, primarily, within the framework employed 
for the Report itself. Accordingly, the administrative measures suggest- 
ed may be tested, so far as their design is concerned. But before the 
soundness of the proposed reforms can be finally appraised, it is 
necessary to examine them in a more general context; and this is 
attempted in the conclusion of this section. 

If we accept, for the moment, the Team’s own view of its quest, 
i.e., to “discover or create a representative and democratic institu- 
tion” of local government, a number of assessments must be made. 

The first is that there is a general failure in the Report to differ- 
entiate between the characteristics and requirements of different func- 
tions. To call the entire gamut of local government services “develop- 
ment work” may serve to bring the whole of local government under 
review; but it does not help to determine appropriate jurisdictions or 
to distribute functions among levels of government. 

That there was in fact no such differentiation among functions 
is first implicit in the definition of development work. It becomes 
increasingly plain when the Team chooses the intermediate unit. 
Nowhere does the. Report examine the requirements for optimum 
administration (including policy making) for primary education, 
for example, as contrasted with land management, as contrasted with 
public health, or as distinct from any of the other profoundly unlike 
activities which are categorized as development work. Instead of 
reaching an optimum unit by building up specific requirements, the 
Team have referred to existing units and made a selection. They 
observe that “the jurisdiction of the proposed local body should be 
neither so large as to defeat the very purpose for which it is created 
nor so small as to militate against efficiency and economy.” But 
then the rationale moves ahead, as here: “Obviously, the village 
panchayat is too small in area, population, and financial resources 
to carry out all these (the development) functions.” ® ^ Similarly, the 
districts, tehsils or talukas, and sub-divisions are unsatisfactory. 
However, the development block “offers an area large enough for 

21 . Report, Nol. J, p. 8 . 

22 . Ibid. 
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ftmctioiis which the village panchayat cannot perform and yet small 
enough to attract the interest and service of residents.” 

One may question whether this is a scientific conclusion. That 
local units must be neither too large nor too small is, indeed, 
obvious. But is it also obvious that the village panchayat might not 
be reconstituted to meet the need which it is proposed to meet by an 
intermediate unit? Is it also obvious that districts are everywhere 
too large? If this is the case, then why may not the sub-dvisions, 
tehsils ortalulcasbe adequate, particularly where they now correspond 
to development blocks in area, population, and resources? 

It would appear that the choice of the development block, rather 
than some other arrangement, was determined by the initial definition 
of local government as development work, and then the preference 
for the existing development jurisdictions the necessary intermediate 
unit. There was no real opportunity for the Team to test this con- 
clusion because the specific and detailed requirements of individual 
functions were never appraised. To over-simplify the logic, but 
perhaps to catch the truth of the process of choice : since local govern- 
ment is development, and villages cannot perform all development 
functions, and other units are not development units, therefore the 
intermediate unit of local government should be the development 
block. At each stage in this process, it will be noted, there are untested 
assumptions. 

The lack of differentiation among functions also appears in the 
proposed distribution of activities between the panchayat samitis and 
the village pancliayats. When the assigned activities of each level 
are examined, it is seen that both levels are often allocated the same 
responsibilities. For example, the village may supply drinking water; 
so may the panchayat samiti. The village is charged with the 
‘^supervision” of primary schools, while the block is allocated the 
“administrative control” of the same primary schools. The block 
is assigned “the welfare of backward classes”; the village is to attend 
to “the welfare of the backward classes” — presumably the same 
classes.®^ Moreover, the Report speaks of two “sets of officers” of 
the block, at the village and the block levels. ® ® 

To be sure, two or more levels of administration may be engaged 
in the same functions, if these functions are divided internally as to 
activities and responsibilities. The proper division depends upon the 
characteristics of the function and the capacities of the units concerned-, 


23. Report^ Vol. I, p. 9. 

24. Report, Vol HI, pp. 167-9. 

25. Report, Vol I, p. 13. 
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among other tilings. But when no analysis of either has been made, 
clarification of assignment may not be achieved. This ambiguity, 
deriving from a lack of basic analysis, is only increased by the sugges- 
tion that “all the functions concerning a village within the jurisdic- 
tion of a village panchayat should be the responsibility of the village 
panchayat except for the functions involving similar interests of more 
than one village panchayat; these should be the responsibility of the 
panchayat samiti.”^® With this criterion as the governing principle 
and without scientific analysis of requirements, it is quite impossible to 
ascertain who should do what concerning drinking water, primary 
schools, the backward classes, or many of the other functions assigned 
to both villages and blocks. 

At another series of points, the Team’s proposals may prove 
unsound. The arrangements recommended seem incompatible at 
several places with the overriding purpose for which they are made, 
that is the evocation of initiative and the creation of representative 
and democratic local self-government. For example, the only elec- 
tions proposed to be held are at the village level; the panchayat samitis 
are selected by the village panchayats, and the zila parishads are ex 
0 fficio bodies. The case against direct elections, at least to the block 
level, appears to be that {a) they are expensive, and (h) they encourage 
factionalism. But surely the balance of advantage tips the other way» 
The panchayat samitis are described as key bodies in development 
policy; their importance is represented as surpassing in many ways 
that of the village panchayats. Moreover, one of the main supports 
to democratic education is the exercise of the right to vote. Certainly 
the expense would be offset by the value received, particularly in a 
complex governmental structure involving two additional levels of 
power above the village, and in the circumstance that local respon- 
sibility and initiative are sought to be encouraged. 

Similarly, it is quite unacceptable within the purpose of the 
reforms to have reserved seats for the co-operatives on the panchayat 
samitis. This provision, like others previously cited, may have 
arisen from the failure to differentiate properly among functions. 
A co-operative society is a restricted association for economic advan- 
tage. In the nature of things it cannot be open to all citizens in the 
block. Co-operatives may protect and promote their legitimate 
interests through the ordinary processes of representation and petition. 
They do not require double representation. Such an arrangement 
is inherently an abnegation of universal (and equal) adult suffrage; 
and it has no place at the base of India’s democracy. 
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Again, it is puzzling why it should be considered appropriate to 
provide that during the first two years of the life of a pandiayat 
samiti, the sub-divisional officer or revenue divisional officer should 
be its chairman. The reason offered, “to ensure that the adminis- 
trative machinery of the block is assembled and set in motion by a 
person with administrative experience,” seems an inadequate cause 
and an unnecessary arrangement. As the Team observes elsewhere, 
“the country has found competent persons to take charge of its affairs 
at other levels; the needs and circumstances of the block level body 
will discover adequate personnel vdthin its area.”^'^ There would 
therefore be no reason to doubt that a satisfactory chairman would 
come forward. It would be most stultifying to place this key post 
at the very outset in the hands of a government officer. Moreover, 
if the deliberative and executive functions are divided as proposed, 
the chairman will have no business to put the administrative machin- 
ery in order. Further still, this should be the job of the chief exe- 
cutive officer for whom provision is made and not of the sub-divisional 
officer. 

In a more fundamental way, the ends and the means of demo- 
cratic decentralisation have not been made to square. It is a great 
anti-climax to the call for “faith in democracy” and to the defense 
of popular institutions at the village and block levels, to have the 
third level body, the zila parishad, composed in part of district officers. 
It is further surprising to learn : 

Nor do we consider that the district level officers on the 
panchayat samitis would be members of the parishad with- 
out the power to vote; that would be the surest insurance 
for indifference. The time is long past when we could think 
of the officers’ interest in rural development as something 
different from or contrary to that of the non-officials.^® 

There are many forms and relationships which may be utilised 
in the functioning of democracy. Levels may be arranged in in- 
numerable ways, powers may be separated or combined in illimit- 
able fashions — but in the full range of potential variations of demo- 
cratic statecraft, this council of elected representatives and government 
officers would not appear. Government officers may often informally 
dominate public policy, and their advice may amount to guidance; 
but the distinction in status and in the legitimate sources of power 
of representatives and servants must be carefully preserved. In view 
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of the functions assigned to the zda parishad, and of its authority to 
control the panciiayat samitis, the purposes of democratic decentra- 
lisation at the village and block levels may be defeated at the parishad 
level 

It may be added, incidentally, that other features of the ziia 
parishad are also confiisirig. Why members of Pariiameiit and the 
State Legislature should be members of the parishad is not clear. 
As a device for co-ordinating the activities of the parishad and the 
Centre, membership of M.P.s and M.L.A.s will, be disappointing. 
The levels are too far apart; and the M.P. may not possess the required 
knowledge of administrative affairs at the Centre. Similarly, it is 
very difficult to see why no funds or staff v/ere provided to the zila 
parishad. It is very well to suggest that this body will have no 
“executive functions.” But the assigned tasks of the parishad are: 

(1) To examine and approve the budgets of the panchayat 
samitis. 

(2) To distribute the funds allotted for the district as a whole 
between the various panchayat samitis. 

(3) To co-ordinate and consolidate the panchayat samiti plans, 
annual as well as quinquennial. 

(4) To consolidate the demand for grants for special purposes 
by the samitis and forward to the Government. 

(5) To supervise the activities of the panchayat samitis. 

(6) To perform certain disciplinary functions in regard to 
specified categories of the staff of the panchayat samiti. 

Item three or item five alone would necessitate a considerable esta- 
blishment and budget. If, in fact, the work involved is to be done by 
the district staff, then there would have been no real devolution of 
power and responsibility; and the promise of local self-government 
will never be fulfilled. 

There is yet a more comprehensive question concerning the 
proposed democratic decentralisation. When the entire scheme is 
seen with its collateral and secondary features, it becomes clear that 
this is not a proposal for local federation, with powers and spheres 
assigned to each unit or level of units. It is, instead, a unitary outline, 
with a chain of command and with cumulative responsibility at each 
higher level in the hierarchy. 

The Team have made much of the distinction between delega- 
tion of power and decentralisation, explaining that delegation “does 
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'not divest the Government of the ultimate responsibility for the actions 
of the authority to whom power is delegated.” It is strange, there- 
fore, that the relevance of this definition is not, in the first instance, 
seen below the level of Government; and in the second instance, 
it is ironic that decentralisation may have been lost even at the 
Government level through official membership of the zila parishad. 
Within the three tiers, the panchayat samiti functions in the villages 
through its own officers; it may command the village to act as 
its agent; it may award or v/ithhold grants for the villages; and, 
above all, the panchayat samiti has the power to review and approve 
village panchayat budgets. Thus villages are not, even witliin a pres- 
cribed sphere, self-determining authorities. Villages are given no 
charter of “home rule.” But similarly the panchayat samiti is subject 
to the direction and superintendence of the zila parishad, however 
inadequate the provisions for the parishad to fill this role effectively. 
The approval of budgets, consolidation of plans, and other activities 
of the parishad are the incidents of control, not of federated co-ordin- 
ation. And, indeed, by assigning this function to the parishad 
without an appropriate constitution or establishment, the way may be 
prepared for continuing delegation, rather than the intended decentra- 
lisation. 

IV 

In sum, then, a number of deficiencies of administrative design 
may be noted, in the main proposals of the Mehta Team. The defi- 
nition of development work as embracing all of the functions of local 
government is open to question, particularly if that definition is to be 
used as a basis of organisation. The subsequent choice of the develop- 
ment block does not appear to have been based on empirical analysis 
and systematic evidence. The allocation of functions between the 
primary and intermediate units is ambiguous. The restriction of direct 
elections to the primary level only, is not well calculated to evoke 
popular interest or to secure democratic control over local govern- 
mental activities. The reservation of seats on the panchayat samitis 
for co-operative societies is unwarranted. To have the intermediate 
unit chaired initially by the sub-divisional officer would be an un- 
necessary and stultifying step. Constituting the highest body to 
include official members, with the District Collector as chairman, 
is incompatible with democratic principle. Finally, the structure 
proposed does not in fact provide internally for decentralisation, 
but rather for a delegation of power. 
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The above criticism focusses narrowly on the organisation of 
institutions; and that is also the focus of the Mehta Report. But 
one may question whether that focus is adequate to the problem 
assigned to the Mehta Team. Their primary task, as has been noted, 
was to determine — 

the extent to which the (community development) 
movement has succeeded in utilising local initiative and in 
creating institutions to ensure continuity in the process of 
improving economic and social conditions in rural areas. 

The Team’s first conclusion was that local initiative has not been 
called forth, and that popular interest has indeed been lacking. The 
question why this is so, the Team has answered by a criticism of 
existing institutions and by formulating a new administrative set- 
up: 

With this background (the Report observes), we have 
to consider whether the time has not arrived to replace all 
these bodies by a single representative and vigorous demo- 
cratic institution to take charge of all aspects of development 
work in the rural areas.® ^ 

The search for vigorous democracy, however, is not exhausted 
by the search for an institution. For although misorganisation may 
stifle democratic vigour, even the best institutions cannot in them- 
selves create it. The Report tries to achieve by manipulation of forms, 
what can be attained only through the development of ideas, ideals, 
and values. In short, what one misses in the Mehta Report is what 
should have been its first half : a re-examination of the basic ideas 
and assumptions underlying the ideal of local self-government, and 
an appraisal of the extent to which they are recognised, especially 
at the level where the community development programme operates. 

Such re-examination is not a need of Indian democracy only. 
The institutions of every democratic society require constant debate 
of their underbdng principles in order to remain democratically 
alive. Institutions of local self-government everywhere are in. special 
need of re-examination today, as the services required by local com- 
munities become increasingly complicated. Where this crisis in 
local government has been met by purely administrative adjustment, 
administration has become less and less responsive to democratic 
principle and popular wish. The necessary alternative is a con- 
tinuing ’appraisal of what the “mastership of the public” means; of 
the extent to which the public is provided with opportunities for 
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discussion, decision and control, and knows how to use tliem; aiid- 
of the extent to which the spirit of democratic responsiveness is present 
ill the administration. 

The problem is thus universal. But the situation of Indian local 
government is unique. For although India has one of the oldest 
traditions of local self-government in the world, that tradition was 
interrupted for many generations; it is now being reconstituted all 
at once. In the nature of things, the basis of local government in 
India before Independence could not be the principle of the “master- 
ship of the public” ; but in free India that principle has become fun- 
damental. Wherever local democracy has developed in the West, 
it has been at first restricted in scope, and has only slowly broadened 
to include all the public; but the principles of universal suffrage and 
equality before the law were adopted immediately for the Indian 
democracy. And, finally, the varied technical and welfare services, 
for which local governments in the West have had to assume respon- 
sibility only gradually, must be taken on all at once in India. 

Each of these developments by itself would necessitate broad 
discussion and debate, if its implication for the individual citizen, 
representative, or administrator is to be understood. In these circums- 
tances it is not to be wondered at if the Indian villager has not at 
once grasped what his role should be, and assumed it with enthusiasm. 
To achieve general understanding of all these developments will 
require the best eiforts of India’s political thinkers in the universities, 
and in the political parties, of her administrative experts, of her teachers, 
and her village workers. 

The Mehta Report makes many significant contributions to the 
cause of local self-government in India. This study has confirmed afresh 
that the vital work of building the nation’s development from the 
bottom is not proceeding as wanted; it has focussed attention upon 
apparent inadequacies in the traditional units of local government 
for the new tasks of the welfare state; and it has put forward major 
proposals for a reorganisation of local administration. Within the 
context of administrative appraisal and redesign, these are valuable 
services indeed. 

But after granting these contributions the credit they richly 
deserve, we may still regret that the Mehta Team did not tackle on a 
more fundamental plane the question it had been asked: PV/iy is 
democratic vigour lacking ? 



ACCOUNTABILITY IN THE CORPORATE SECTOR 


D. L. Mazumdar 

I^NE of the more important of the reasons^ for the relatively little 
^ impact which economic analysis in this country has had so far 
on administrative policy is the comparative neglect of the study of the 
form, structure and behaviour pattern of the economic institutions of 
the country, a study of the greatest importance to an adequate under- 
standing of the working of the economic order and economic processes. 
This general observation applies with particular force to the economics 
of the corporate sector. It is only during the last three or four years 
that anything like an intelligent awareness of the practical impor- 
tance of the studies relating to the form, structure and behaviour 
pattern of this sector has slowly emerged. The refomulation of the 
economic and social policy of the country in the positive, albeit some- 
what general, terms of the Avadi Resolution in 1954, and the increas- 
ing interest evinced by Government since then in regulating the affairs 
of the corporate sector with a view to integrating its activities with the 
values implicit in the broad economic and social policy outlined in this 
Resolution contributed in no small measure to this growing interest 
in the corporate sector. A further factor was the relatively rapid 
extension of the frontiers of the public sector, in which the corporate 
form of organization has played an increasingly dominant role. In 
the result, several aspects of the organization and working of the 
corporate sector have attracted increasing interest not only in govern- 
mental circles, but also in the universities, research institutions and 
among the informed public interested in economic matters. 

The problem of accountability in the corporate sector has perhaps 
been one of the most important of these aspects. Current discussions 
on this problem have, however, centred mostly round the working 
of what are called Government companies, that is, companies in which 
the Central or State Governments separately or jointly have a controll- 
ing interest within the meaning of section 617 of the Companies Act. 
¥/hile the issues relating to accountability in Government owned or 
controlled enterprises, organized in the form of joint stock companies 
present some peculiar problems arising partly out of the legitimate 
interest of the State in their working not merely as a shareholder but 
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also as a guardian of the public interest, and partly out of the mechanics 
and processes of parliamentary government, the problem of account- 
ability, in its essence, is basically the same all over the corporate sector, 
whether a particular enterprise is organised as a Government com- 
pany or a non-Government company. It may, therefore, be useful 
to preface the observations on this subject with brief general com- 
ments on the basic issues underlying the concept of accountability. 

II 

In pragmatic discussions on this subject, particularly in legal and 
administrative circles, accountability is usually treated as a legal or 
partly legal and partly administrative concept — a matter of answering 
for their conduct or performance to an appropriate authority in an 
organization by those who are entrusted with the duty of carrying on 
its activities, in such terms as an overriding statute or the internal 
rules and regulations of the organization prescribe. Where authority 
is dispersed among several organs of an organization, the problem 
is viewed as one of allocating answerability to different levels or 
centres; and what is due to the appropriate authority is usually inter- 
preted in legal or administrative terms, i.e., what the basic law govern- 
ing the particular organization or enterprise requires to be done, or 
what its internal regulations lay down. 

Viewed in this light, accountability is but another aspect of the 
problem of the exercise of authority, and is often considered as a matter, 
primarily, of the internal administration of an organization or enter- 
prise. It will be appreciated that in this view the problem of accoun- 
tability or of the exercise of authority, whichever way one may look at 
it, is fundamentally the same not only in the corporate sector, but, 
indeed, in any sector of an organized community. For the mainspring 
of any organized community is always characterised by certain com- 
mon features, the more important of which are : — 

(a) the existence of a seat of power, centralized or dispersed, 
needed for carrying out the purpose or objectives of an orga- 
nization or an enterprise; 

{b) the selection by those occupying this seat of power of the 
desired behaviour to accomplish the common purpose 
or objectives; 

(c) the communication by these persons to those under them 
of the nature and limitations of the desired behaviour; 

id) the habitual performance by the latter of the desired beha- 
viour; and 
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(e) the answerability of the latter for their conduct and per- 
formance to the former. 

This is the universal pattern of all organized community, and 
as the activities of a group or enterprise become increasingly diverse 
in nature and scope, the structure of its social action also becomes 
increasingly complex and the links betv/een systems of action become 
necessarily complicated. As a well-known writer has observed : 
‘‘Planning, co-ordination, allocations of functions or specific tasks, 
decisions as to the conduct necessary to meet new problems or obstacles 
faced, the determination of behaviour which should be appropriate 
to a complex and fluctuating environment, the maintenance of the 
organization and the imposition of pressures and sanctions necessary 
to bring about the desired conduct, the resolution of conflict, the 
allocation of energy and resources, organization in such a manner that 
it will efficiently attain its goals and preserve a surplus of satisfaction 
for those engaged in the common enterprise — these are some of the 
new requirements or functions of organizational life which becomes 
the task of authority or leadership, and for the due fulfilment of 
which the different organs of a group or enterprise are accountable to 
those who exercise authority”. 

The pressures and sanctions which must from time to time be 
applied to remove inertia, friction, impediments or obstacles in the way 
of the fulfilment of the tasks of an organization or an enterprise ordi- 
narily take two forms, viz. the instruments of law and the instruments 
of custom or tradition. Broadly speaking there are three types of 
conduct of behaviour : 

(a) conduct which is expected of each member of an organiza- 
tion or an enterprise, irrespective of the law which regulates 
its activities — conduct, which may be described as “must- 
conduct”, i.e., conduct which by custom or tradition is 
accepted as being worthy or unworthy, as the case may be, 
without any question; 

(b) behaviour or conduct, which is not expected and must be 
inhibited, if necessary, by the sanction of law, Le., “must- 
not-conduct” ; and 

(c) conduct which may be expected legitimately of the members 
of an organization or an enterprise in the area of freedom 
reserved for them. 

To what extent, law, on the one hand, and custom or tradi- 
tion, on the other, can regulate the activities of an enterprise or the 
conduct of its members at different levels is determined by many factors, 
the more important of which are : 
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(a) the aature of the particular group or enterprise; 

(b) the pressure of voluntar}'’ group action in the coiiimuiiity 
at a particular point of time; 

(c) the respect for authority v/hich the members of the group 
or enterprise entertain; and 

(d) the sense of group or social responsibility displayed by 
those ill authority in a particular group or enterprise. 

It is, therefore, hazardous to generalize on the respective roles 
of law and custom or tradition, as instruments of sanction, for the 
enforcement of accountability in a group or an organization. But 
viewed in the perspective of history, the broad inference can be safely 
drawn that the advance of modern communities has been marked by a 
progressively diminishing part played by law as an instrument of 
sanction and by a corresponding enlargement of the area of tradition 
as a regulator of group conduct and behaviour. 

Closely connected with the above facts is the other characteristic 
of accountability, which has hitherto received little notice in discussions 
on this subject. As the scope of an organization enlarges and its 
structure and behaviour pattern become more and more complex, the 
legal and administrative contents of accountability tend to be increas- 
ingly suffused by a growing sense of social responsibility. This is 
largely because of the progressively increasing impact which the 
repercussion effects of the activities carried on by a group or organiza- 
tion have not only on the participants in them, but also on individuals 
and groups outside the organization, and indeed on the community 
as a whole. 

In this situation, these repercussion effects become as much a 
matter of concern to the particular group or organization as its so- 
called internal activities ; indeed the dividing line between them becomes 
increasingly blurred. The concept of accountability rapidly develops 
an external aspect which eventually becomes as important as its internal 
aspect. For, the concept grows and takes in within its compass 
not only the requirements of law or administrative regulations govern- 
ing the conduct of those who control or manage an organization, 
but also the so-called moral obligations of authority, which become as 
important and compelling as the requirements of law and regulations. 
In other words, in all progressive societies, group action becomes 
increasingly accountable not merely in terms of the law or adminis- 
trative rules regulating it, but also in terms of its social responsibility 
not only to the participants but also to the other elements in the com- 
munity in which that group operates. This imiversal pattern of 
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evolution applies as mucli to the growth and development of joint 
stock ccmpaiiies in the corporate sector as to any other organization 
or institution in a coiTimunity. That is why the problem of accouii- 
tability^ viewed in its true light, is, basically, the same both in respect 
of all companies, irrespective of whether they are Government or 
noii-Government companies. 

Ill 

Accountability, in its legal and administrative sense, in respect 
of companies means primarily the accountability of those in authority, 
i.e., the management towards shareholders and creditors under the 
provisions of the governing law relating to companies. The basic 
law relating to companies is the company law. It is time that other 
laws also impose diverse statutory obligations on the management 
of joint stock companies, in varying measure, not only in respect of 
the other partners in production and distribution, as for example, 
labour, but also in respect of the locality or the community in which 
these companies may be carrying on their activities. Typical of these 
laws are, of course, the labour laws, the municipal laws and a host of 
other laws which govern the conduct of trade and industry organized 
in the corporate form. 

But the obligations which these other laws impose on authority 
are in the nature of liabilities created by statute, which must of course 
be redeemed, but which do not m.aterially add to the contents of 
accountability or modify the concept. They are extraneous to the 
form and structure of joint stock companies, and, however important 
otherwise, do not basically alfect the anatomy or physiology of the 
corporate form of enterprise. In the context of the present discussions, 
these extraneous obligations imposed on authority by the other laws 
and regulations may, therefore, be ignored. 

The manner in which company law seeks to enforce accountability 
in respect of corporate behaviour varies, by and large, with the provi- 
sions of the Companies Act or the Corporation Laws which may be in 
force in a particular country. Since the concepts and categories 
of the Indian Companies Act are based essentially on the principles 
underlying Anglo-saxon company law, the comments made in the 
subsequent paragraphs relate primarily to the provisions of the English 
and Indian Companies Acts, and the corresponding American practice 
under the Corporation Laws of that country. 

In the first place, company law requires the enactment of a basic 
constitution v/hich is called its memorandum, of association. It lays 
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down the objects and purposes for which a company is formed which 
limit the scope of the activities of the company. If company manage- 
ment wishes to proceed beyond these limits, it cannot ordinarily do so, 
except by amending this basic document in the manner laid down in 
the relevant company law. In other words, the memorandum of 
association wliich contains a company’s constitution is only alterable 
to the extent permitted by the relevant Companies Act to which it 
owes its validity. Thus, section 16 of the new Indian Companies Act 
permits alteration in the memorandum of association of a company 
by a special resolution of its shareholders only in respect of those 
provisions which are not deemed to be conditions of the memorandum 
under the provisions of section 13 of that Act. In respect of these 
conditions, the memorandum of association of a company is un- 
alterable, except with the approval of a court of law. The necessarily 
rigid provisions of the law on this subject are intended to assist in the 
enforcement of accountability on the part of those who are in authority 
in a company, much in the same w^ay as the rigid provisions of many 
federal constitutions were historically conceived as bulwarks of protec- 
tion against the exercise of arbitrary powers by Kings or Presidents. 

Secondly, company law attempts to regulate the internal struc- 
ture and the mode of working of a company through its regulations, 
which are known as its articles of association. Subject to the provi- 
sions of the Companies Act, which over-ride these articles, the latter 
are freely alterable by the company itself, provided the company 
follows the procedure laid down in the Act for this purpose. The 
objects underlying a company’s articles are primarily to demarcate the 
respective spheres of authority as between the principal organs of a 
company, and to define the area of responsibility and the correspond- 
ing measure of accountability attaching to them. In the absence of 
such a document it would have been extremely difficult to determine 
and enforce accountability infer se, as between the different organs of 
a company. 

A company has, ordinarily, two principal organs — the members 
or shareholders of a company, and its board of directors. In the 
Indian context, managing agents may also be well described as a third 
primary organ. For, notwithstanding the provisions of section 368 
of the Companies Act, 1956, which lays down that the managing agent 
of a company '‘shall exercise his powers, subject to the superintendence, 
control and direction of its board of directors and subject also to 
the provisions of its memorandum and articles and to the restrictions 
contained in Schedule VII of the Act”, the powers and authority vested 
in managing agents are, in practice, often as wide as those of boards 
of directors. The provisions of the Companies Act relating to the 
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powers and duties of these principal organs of a company are intended 
primarily to define the limits of their authority, so that the fixation of 
responsibility accompanied by corresponding enforcement of accoiiiit- 
abiiity is not rendered needlessly difficult. 

Here again, what the company law attempts to do bears a remark- 
ably close analogy to constitutional law. in a parliamentary demo- 
cracy, legislative authority rests with Parliament, while administra- 
tion is left to the executive Government, subject to a measure of con- 
trol by Parliament through its power to force a change of Government. 
It is much the same with a company, except that a company is not 
a sovereign body and has only a limited competence such as is conferred 
on it by the terms of its memorandum of association. Within these 
limits, however, as a rule, the authority for laying down and altering 
the internal rules and regulations of a company rests with the members 
of a company in general meeting. Company law usually contains 
elaborate provisions on this and related subjects, and, broadly speak- 
ing, provides that certain corporate activities cannot be carried out 
except with the approval of the members of the company in a general 
meeting. Some of these activities need the approval of the members 
by a special resolution, f.e., a resolution which requires a three-fourths 
majority of the members present and entitled to vote, while others can 
be approved by a simple majority vote. These provisions are in the 
nature of hedges intended to canalise the exercise of the supreme 
authority of a company with due regard to the rights of the minority. 

Although it would not be constitutionally impossible for a 
company in general meeting to exercise all its powers, it would be clear- 
ly impracticable to do so in the day-to-day administration of its affairs. 
Hence, all Companies Acts and the articles of association of com- 
panies provide for boards of directors, corresponding to the executive 
government of the State, and lay down the powers to be exercised by 
them and the manner in which they can be appointed and changed. 
Like the Government, the directors are ultimately accountable to 
the “Parliament” constituted by the general body of shareholders, 
but, in practice, again like the Government, they usually exercise as 
much control over this “Parliament” as the latter exercises over the 
Government. Indeed, the trend of modern legislation, to which the 
Indian Companies Act is no exception, is to confer on the directors 
the right to exercise all the powers of the company, except such as 
the Companies Act expressly reserves for exercise by the shareholders 
in a general meeting. 

As a rule, the Companies Act does not usually deal with the 
other organs of a company, u.g., managing director or general managers, 
who are not considered to be the primary organs of a company in the 
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iiiiiic sense as the members of a company and its board of directors 
Jirc. In the Indian context, however, having regard to the historical 
posiiicn of inanaging agents in the management set-up of our joint 
stock companies, and the consequent need for fixing the nature and 
limits of their accountability, the Indian Companies Act lias con- 
sidered it necessary to lay down, at considerable length, in the statute 
itself, their duties and responsibilities vis-a-vis the boards of directors 
and the shareholders. The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act of 
1936 felt this need for the first time; the Act of 1956 has greatly extend- 
ed the limits of their accountability. 

The other principal way in w^hich the Companies Act regulates 
the exercise of power by those in authority in a company and thereby 
helps in the enforcement of accountability is through the accounts 
and audit provisions contained in it. Compulsory disclosure of the 
financial results of a company through accounts is a well-tried and 
time-honoured method of providing information about companies not 
only to shareholders but also to all those who have to deal with the 
company. The accounts provisions of the Indian Companies Act 
have been alw^ays much in advance of the similar provisions in the 
English and the American Acts, but unfortunately, the complexities of 
modern business have rendered company accounts in every country 
increasingly unintelligible, except to the experts and specialists. To 
the average investor or creditor, in this as in other countries, who lacks 
the requisite technical skill, company accounts are cryptograms which 
he is incapable of solving. To this extent, “the rendering of accounts 
to the general body of members” in the traditional sense has lost much 
of its efficacy as an instrument of enforcing accountability. And yet, 
if accounts are to remain the lynch-pin of the present system of protec- 
tion through disclosure, one of the urgent needs of the corporate 
sector seems to be to ensure that company accounts are presented in 
a form which is more readily intelligible to the layman. 

Equally important is the need for using the well-known account- 
ing tools like standard costing, budgetary control, etc., as internal 
tests of efficiency, and making the results of these tests known to the 
management, shareholders and the general public. These tests are 
now' a da3^s extensively used in all modern business in the advanced 
countries of the w'orld, and are considered to be one of the most efficient 
instruments for enforcing accountability in the corporate sector. 

The effective use of accounts for this purpose, however, pre- 
supposes the existence of a strong, efficient and independent body of 
auditors. In recent company legislation in most countries, the pivotal 
role of company auditors in the enforcement of accountability in the 
corporate sector has been recognized in the provisions of the relevant 
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statutes relating to the appointment and dismissal of auditors. In so 
far as auditors can discharge their functions with competence, integrity 
and independence, the enforcement of accountability is rendered 
relatively easy. 

To this end, the new Companies Act contains several salutory 
provisions embodied in sections 224 to 226 of the Act. It is, however, 
difficult for any law fully to ensure professional competence or integrity, 
much less to guarantee the independence of professional men. Hence, 
as in all other advanced countries of the world, the profession of 
accountancy must lift itself up through its own efforts, aided to the 
maximum extent possible by its professional institutions and the pro- 
tection afforded by enlightened public opinion. Much has been done, 
in this direction, in recent years, in this as in other countries, but a 
great deal still remains to be done. The building up of a strong pro- 
fessional body must, necessarily, be a slow process. If, this process 
fails, some other effective machinery for the enforcement of accoun- 
tability in the corporate sector, throu^ the honest and independent 
scrutiny of company accounts, may weU have to be contrived. 

The comments in the preceding paragraphs have been concerned 
with the problem of accountability only in its legal and administrative 
sense. An attempt has been made to describe very briefly how, within 
the formal structure of a company, accountability is enforced at different 
levels through its principal organs. The argument of the foregoing 
paragraphs applies almost with equal force to Government companies. 
Whatever may be the motivations underlying the conduct of such com- 
panies, those in authority in them are as much accountable in law, and 
under the internal regulations of these companies, as their counterparts 
in non-Government companies. This position may have been hitherto 
somewhat complicated by the manner in which the executive organs 
of these companies have been manned, and have hitherto functioned. 
The boards of directors of Government companies consist, by and 
large, of Government servants, who are not always employed whole- 
time in the service of the company with which they are connected. 
In the day-to-day conduct of business by the directors, it is not always 
easy for Government officials to distinguish clearly betw'een their 
allegiance to the department of Government to which they belonged 
and their allegiance to the company on whose board they served. 
Further, the State, which is the sole or predominant shareholder, had 
necessarily to be represented in general meetings of shareholders by 
officers of Government holding the controlling interest in these com- 
panies, on behalf of the State, without having any distinctive identity 
as shareholders. To what extent, by suitable structural or procedural 
changes, whether under the law or the internal regulations of companies. 
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some of these facts, which have hitherto masked the true character 
of Government companies as separate and independent legal entities, 
can be changed, is a problem of corporate organization and adminis- 
tration, which is beyond the scope of this article. So far as legal 
accountability is concerned, its scope and incidence, in its application 
to Government companies, however, remain unaffected by these con- 
siderations. 

Section 619 of the new Companies Act has added a new element 
of complexity to the concept of accountability in relation to Govern- 
ment companies by empowering the Comptroller and Auditor General 
of India, to have some considerable say in the manner in which the 
accounts of Government companies should be audited, and by requir- 
ing that all Government companies must, in addition to their balance- 
sheets and profit and loss accounts, also submit annual reports on 
their working to Parliament. The imposition of these additional 
obhgations on Government companies appreciably enlarges the scope 
and incidence of legal accountability in respect of these companies, and 
to that extent, it may be prima facie claimed, that in its application to 
Government companies the concept is perhaps somewhat wider and 
deeper. For, it may well appear that the management of Govern- 
ment companies is answerable not only to their primary organs but 
also to another authority outside their structure. 

This prima facie view is not, however, strictly correct, inasmuch 
as the answerability of Government companies to Parliament via the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, as envisaged in section 619 of the 
Companies Act, would appear to stem not so much from the position 
of Parliament as the shareholders of the Government companies 
as from its primary character as the guardian of the public interest. 
In other words, it is legitimate to take the view that according to 
the strict interpretation of the theory of corporate accountability, 
the additional requirement as to the accountability of Government 
companies, as laid down in section 619 of the Companies Act, is more 
an incident of the constitutional position of Parliament than an 
extension of the scope of the shareholder’s right to demand ansv/er- 
ability from those in charge of the affairs of Government companies. 

IV 

Accountability, in the social sense, is a concept of relatively 
recent origin in the corporate sector. What it implies is that the 
company law or the administrative regulations which define and 
demarcate the limits of authority in a company and, within such limits, 
render the exercise of power accountable in terms of this law or a 
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company’s internal regulations, do not by themselves give a true and 
fair picture of the nature and obligations of authority in any ' modern, 
company or corporation. In all advanced countries of the world, the 
dominant position which joint stock companies occupy in the organized 
private sector imposes obligations,of a very different type, on those in 
authority in these companies, which far transcend the minimum pro- 
visions of the company law. 

Accountability in this wider sense arises from the basic fact that 
a business enterprise can function only in its social environment; and, 
more importantly, from the further fact that by reason of its dominant 
position in society, a modern business enterprise produces far-reaching 
impacts on other individuals, groups and institutions in the society 
referred to earlier. “Just as the captain of a ship cannot ignore the 
state of the sea through which he must sail and must continue taking 
into account its varying moods and temper, so must a modern business- 
man function against the background of the continuous awareness of 
the social forces, subject to which any business enterprise must neces- 
sarily function”. For these reasons, Peter Drucker also observed in 
The Practice of Management that “even the most private of private 
enterprises must be viewed as an organ of society which serves a 
social function.” 

Accountability in the social sense involves, in the first place, the 
spontaneous acknowledgement and acceptance by those in authority 
in a company of their obligations not in terms of the provisions of the 
company law or the internal regulations of the company but as amoral 
imperative. More than this, it involves a vivid awareness of the active 
role which authority has to play in the integration of the activities 
of a company with the public interest in a welfare State. In all advanc- 
ed countries of the world, accountability of company management 
in this sense is now an unquestioned norm of composite behaviour. 
Management no longer represents, as it once did, a single interest of 
ownership; increasingly the view has gained ground in recent years 
that directors of a company are trustees not merely for the owners or 
shareholders of the company, but also for workers, suppliers, con- 
sumers, the immediate community and the general public. 

The basic logic underlying the growth and development of this 
new aspect of accountability was well expressed by a former Chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) of the U.S.A., in a 
convocation address delivered before the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance in the New York University a few years ago, 

when he said : “ business management in the United States 

is well on its way towards achieving many of the characteristics of a 
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professioD. It is recognizing the kind of responsibility to the coiii- 
munity, as a whole, which all professions must see and acknowledge. 

It is my belief that technical education and training are not enough 

if business managers are to have true professional competence. A 
clear sense of responsibility to and integration with the public welfare 
is a pre-requisite to successful business management in today’s complex 
world.” Again, as a former President of a distinguished American 
Corporation, with international ramifications, observed some time ago 
in an address before the Congress of American industry : “An active 

social sense and individual recognition of social responsibility 

will compel us, as individuals, to test every managerial practice, measure 
every policy, by a simple yardstick. ‘Not what does it mean for me’, 
but rather ‘What will this mean to my workers as people, to my custom- 
ers, to my suppliers, to my stock-holders, to the community in which 
my plant is located, to my Government, to the industry of which I am a 
part, to the economy as a whole?’ These tests, honestly made, of 
every individual managerial action, policy and practice will be evi- 
dence of the true social consciousness.” 

A little reflection will show that the area of accountability, in the 
social sense, is much more extensive than the terrain covered by the 
traditional concept of accountability in the corporate sector in the 
legal and administrative sense. It is possible to make only a brief 
mention of the more important of the fields covered by this area. 
ThesQ ixicludQ inter alia : 

(1) The responsibility of management for ensuring the continued 
efficient management of a business enterprise in conformity 
with the growing social ideals and social urges : For exam- 
ple, it is now generally recognized that it is the social res- 
ponsibility of management to ensure not merely that the 
enterprise is operated on a profit, but also that it has the 
capacity for growth. Company law may not make manage- 
ment legally accountable for this, but it is socially account- 
able to provide for such growth. This, of course, implies 
that it should not be hampered in this task by adverse group 
or public decisions, but it also means that its own com- 
mercial and financial policy should be so designed as 
to take note not merely of the present, but also of the 
indefinite future. Similarly, the necessity for providing 
for research, development and expansion are not legal 
requirements, but social needs calling for the imposition of 
social obligations on management. Again, the need to 
provide for a line of efficient management succession by 
appropriate methods of recruitment and promotion of 
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management staff is another instance of the type of social 
responsibility of management which imposes obligations on, 
it not ordinarily arising out of law or the interna! regulations 
of a company. Many other examples of corporate conduct 
in this category may be cited ; 

(2) Management’s respo.nsibility to employees for better wages, 
better standards of living, opportunities for improvement 
and participation at appropriate levels in management : 
This is another important example of the type of obliga- 
tions which do not arise out of statute or rules and regula- 
tions; 

(3) The accountability of management to consumers in respect 
of the price, quality and the continuity of supply of the 
goods and services produced by the company ; This has been 
always recognized in all advanced countries of the world 
as an obligation which must be explicitly accepted, although 
the sanctions of law or the internal regulations of a com- 
pany may not be able to enforce the observance of the obliga- 
tions; 

(4) The responsibility of management for the physical health 
and well-being of the locality in which an enterprise is carried 
on : Responsibility of this type attracts accountability in 
the social sense of which enlightened business management 
is becoming aware in this country only recently; 

(5) Responsibility of company management to the community 
at large : This is bound increasingly to attract accountability 
in the social sense in many diverse ways, of which there is, at 
present, only a vague general awareness even in otherwise 
well-informed and knowledgeable circles. 

If the socialistic pattern of society is to be worked out in practice 
as a meaningful goal of the country’s economic and social policy, 
the nature of some of these obligations would have to be more clearly 
defined in concrete terms, so that the corporate sector may not think 
and act at cross purposes, and may be able, with the help of its 
enlightened and far-seeing leaders, and with such support and assis- 
tance from Government as may be needed, to build up an efficient and. 
workable code of conduct for its members which will formally recognize 
and be in a position to enforce, through voluntary group action, the 
social accountability in many of the fields mentioned above. 
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management stalf is another ■ instance of the type of social 
responsibility of management which iniposes obligations on 
it not ordinarily arising out of law or the internal regiilatiotis 
of a company. Many other examples of corporate conduct 
in this category may be cited; 

(2) Management’s responsibility to employees for better wages, 
better standards of living, opportunities for improvement 
and participation at appropriate levels in management : 
This is another important example of the type of obliga- 
tions which do not arise out of statute or rules and regula- 
tions; 

(3) The accountability of management to consumers in respect 
of the price, quality and the continuity of supply of the 
goods and services produced by the company : This has been 
always recognized in all advanced countries of the world 
as an obligation which must be explicitly accepted, although 
the sanctions of law or the internal regulations of a com- 
pany may not be able to enforce the observance of the obliga- 
tions; 

(4) The responsibility of management for the physical health 
and well-being of the locality in which an enterprise is carried 
on ; Responsibility of this type attracts accountability in 
the social sense of which enlightened business management 
is becoming aware in this country only recently; 

(5) Responsibility of company management to the community 
at large : This is bound increasingly to attract accountability 
in the social sense in many diverse ways, of which there is, at 
present, only a vague general awareness even in otherwise 
well-informed and knowledgeable circles. 

If the socialistic pattern of society is to be worked out in practice 
as a meaningful goal of the country’s economic and social policy, 
the nature of some of these obligations would have to be more clearly 
defined in concrete terras, so that the corporate sector may not think 
and act at cross purposes, and may be able, with the help of its 
enlightened and far-seeing leaders, and with such support and assis- 
tance from Government as may be needed, to build up an efficient and 
workable code of conduct for its members which will formally recognize 
and be in a position to enforce, through voluntary group action, the 
social accountability in many of the fields mentioned above. 
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'\ lie crJbrccment of accountability, in the social sense, is relative- 
h easy in regard to Government companies. This is because the 
rnachinci*.'/ of democratic Government in most countries periodically 
exposes the affairs of Government companies to the search-light of 
criiical public opinion in a manner unknown to noii-Governmeiit 
companies. But, the need for a similar overall scrutiny from time 
to time into the working of non-Government companies in the private 
sector, on a voluntary basis, by an appropriate authority enjoying the 
respect and conlidence of the business community would seem to be no 
less necessary in the social interest. In many modern countries of the 
v.orU, tisis service is rendered by specialized oiganizations set up by 
the tradiiional trade and business organisations themselves, and it may 
v/ell he that with suitable adjustmtents in their structure and working, 
our business organizations may also be able to devise appropriate 
cells, in collaboration with one another, for the purposes of the new 
tasks ahead of them. 

V 

The foregoing review of the nature of accountability in the 
corporate sector assumes that there is full and adequate understanding 
in knowledgeable and informed circles of the practical purposes which 
are subserved by the enforcement of accountability. In any event, 
the limits of this article do not permit of any reference to this aspect 
of the problem. For the sake of completeness of the narrative, it is, 
however, necessary to add that the enforcement of accountability is 
essentially, a means to an end — an aspect of corporate administration 
designed to ensure that honourable methods are followed to achieve 
the immediate aims of corporate activity. In the long view, in no sector 
of a nation’s life, can means be divorced from ends. This is recog- 
nized to be so in all modern countries of the world as much by the 
enlightened leaders of business as by the professional practitioners 
in the corporate sector. 

Equally, it is being increasingly recognized in this country that 
the fullest utilization of our productive resources employed in the 
coi poratc sector, in terms of the quantity, quality and the prices of the 
goods and services produced, in an orderly manner and in conformity 
with the objectives of our Plan, can never be ensured, if accountability, 
in both the legal and the social senses, takes a back seat in the conduct 
of corporate enterprise. Good house-keeping in the corporate sector, 
as in domestic life, must continually ask for answers from the keep- 
ers of the house, in order to ensure that they are rendering services 
commensurate with their costs. The problem of practical policy in 
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regard to the enforcement of accountability in the corfiorate sector, 
as in all other segments of our national life, is to know how and when 
to ask the right questions, how to devise an effective machinery for 
collecting, screening and valuing the answers to these questions expedi- 
tiously and honestly, and then on the basis of these answers how to use 
persuasion or pressure, as the case may be, at the focal points of a com- 
pany in o rder to ensure good corporate behaviour, without damaging 
the springs of initiative and enterprise or affecting the dynamism of the 
best elements in trade and industry. 


HENLEY AND HYDEIABAD 

J, W. L. Adams 

T he establishment of the Administrative Staff College in India 
at Hyderabad constitutes a valuable and novel addition to the 
existing programmes of training for higher administrative responsi- 
biliiiesT The College is patterned on the College which was opened 
at Heiiley-on-Thames in England in 1948 and which has since won 
international reputation for its work. The essential ideas and 
procedures of Henley have been adopted at Hyderabad, but substan- 
tial modifications in details have been made to meet the particular 
circumstances of India. 

In what follows, an attempt has been made to give an account 
of the work of the British and Indian Colleges and the concepts which 
underlie them. Some points of divergence have been noted. These 
are mostly in matters of detail; for the most part, the objectives and 
practices of the British College have been followed at Hyderabad. 

The Hyderabad College was founded in 1957 with General S.M. 
Srinagesh as its first Principal. Its first session started on December 
6, 1957, and concluded on February 28, 1958. It was established, 
in pursuance of the recommendations, of an Expert Committee of the 
All-India Council for Technical Education, made in its report on 
education and training in industrial administration and business- 
management, submitted in 1953. The detailed plans were made by a 
Planning Committee of which the Minister of Commerce (then 
Shri T.T. Krishnamachari) was the Chairman. 

The Administrative Staff College at Henley grew out of the 
belief that the scale and complexity of modern industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises and government functions had outstripped manager- 
ial and administrative practices. In the interests of their own pro- 
fessional development and for widening of administrative insights, 
there was, it was felt, a need for men and women of experience, engag- 
ed in different aspects of public life, to meet together to study the 
problems they had in conunon. As Sir Hector Hetherington (Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow) wrote in an article 
in the London Times of November 7, 1945 : 

"■A time comes in eight or ten or fifteen years, when, 
having learned and practised his calling, a man does well to 
cease for a little from action, and to think what he is doing 
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and why and how he is doing it. That is apt to be the most 
fniitful educationai phase of all. The best thinking springs 
from practice, and a man who by thinking has more 
thoroughly possessed himself of what lie is and does is ripe 
for greater responsibility.” 

“The College ought to be a meeting place of the two 
categories of administrators — ^the officers of the private 
and public services. In future, as increasingly during the 
war, they must work together. It is important that they 
should understand the very different situations in which they 
are placed and the different responsibilities which they 
carry. Much frustration will be saved thereby. It is 
even more important that each should acquire, as far as 
may be, the characteristic virtues of the other, and know its 
own characteristics and defects. That is the way of amend- 
ment. For the final objective of all this enterprise is not , 
theory, but better practice devoted to the fuller service of 
the public interest.” 

The three important points emphasised by Sir Hector were : 
(1) The members of the College were to be persons of some maturity, 
but yet at a stage of development when they were still adaptable; (2) 
they were to be practising administrators wffio would return to their 
practice, not academic students of administration; (3) they were to be 
drawn from industry, commerce and government, in the belief that 
the problems of administration in these different spheres had common 
features and that promotion of the public interest in modern societies 
required a closer mutual understanding and increasing co-operation 
between the servants of government on the one hand and of 
private enterprise on the other. 

Each of these factors exercised a profound influence on objectives 
and methods of training which were later set out for the Henley College; 
these also since have been incorporated in the Indian College. 

The Object of Higher Training in Administration 

The object of both the Colleges is not primarily to extend or 
impart knowledge but to cultivate administrative skills and talents 
and to develop an awareness in the trainees which would help them 
to tackle their own jobs, on return, with a broader vision and, deeper 
understanding. The training programme is therefore so designed as to 
encourage the participants to think about and develop the skills which 
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a senior administrator needs; the ability to see dearly an objective; 
the skill, to plan, to delegate and control work and to mobilise the 
knowledge and abilities o.f others to achieve that objective; the skill 
to handle a rnanagement team involving co-operation with colleagues — 
often more experienced than himself; learning to make decisions as 
iotelligently as possible in time and with the resources available; 
and finally ability to understand the complex interrelationships of a 
modern community, which involves appreciating the distinctive points 
of view^ and abilities of those who are working in other fields and 
learning from their experiences. 

Training Methods and Techniques 


(d) The Syndicates: The method of training predominantly 
used is that of syndicates. This method is not only flexible but also 
helps to sharpen the varied skills and abilities so essential for provid- 
ing administrative leadership and direction in the higher levels of 
management. The number of syndicates is usually nine or ten. 
For all subjects except one^, the syndicates consist of a carefully 
balanced mixture of skills and employment. The aim is that each 
should contain members who have had experience in production, 
marketing, finance and accounting, research, and general management 
or administration. Each syndicate should also contain one banker 
and at least one member from the Union Government, one from 
State Government and one from a public sector industry. The 
remaining members are chosen to represent as great a variety as possible 
of private industry.^ 

For each subject, the College appoints a member of the syndicate 
as Chairman and another as Secretary. Except at the beginning 

1. cfp72. 

2. In detail, the typical Syndicate at Henley is composed as follows ; 


A. By Employment 

Civil Service 

Malionalised Industry 

Banking 

Industry & Commerce 
(Large) 

Industry & Commerce 
(Small) 

Overseas 

Local Government 
or 

Fighting Services 
or 

Sundry Unclassified . 


1 Production 
1 

4 Research & Development 
1 Sales, Purchasing, Distribution 
1 Banking, Insurance, Financial 
^ Accountancy 

General Management 


10 
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of the session, these two receive their papers some four days before the 
syndicate meets. These papers consist of (1) the “brief”, which is a 
short statement of the field to be studied and of what the syndicate 
is required to produce as a result of its studies; (2) an, extract from 
the .main College time-table showing the periods allotted for this 
particular subject; and (3) for some subjects only, a list of recom- 
mendations for reading. 

About two days before the syndicate meeting the Chairman and 
Secretary call on the member of the Directing Staff attached to their 
syndicate and are briefed verbally about the subject. This verbal 
briefing is intended to ensure that they understand fully the written 
brief, any time-table problems there may be, the facilities available 
to help them with their studies and what they are required to produce. 
It does not give them any advice about what conclusions they ought to 
come to. There are no “school solutions” for any of the problems set. 

At this meeting, the papers for the remaining members of the 
syndicate are handed over to the Secretary, so that he can incor- 
porate any further instructions that his Chairman may wish to issue to 
the members before the opening meeting. 

From this time on, the Chairman is fully responsible for the 
conduct of the study. At the opening meeting of the syndicate, 
he explains to the members the scope of the study which is outlined 
in the written brief ; proposes a plan for carrying out the requirement 
as completely as possible in the time available and gets it agreed to 
by the syndicate; and delegates the work to be undertaken. Sub- 
sequently he has to keep control, and, above all, win the co-operation 
of his fellow members to see that the final “study” requirement is 
ready by the time stated in the programme and that it represents the 
highest level of thought that the syndicate can achieve. 

After the initial briefing, the member of the Directing Staff acts 
as an observer and consultant, intervening only to contribute ideas 
or experience of his own, if he thinks he has a point which has not 
been brought out by some member of the syndicate, or to help the 
Chairman if he has got into difficulties. It is up to the syndicate to 
decide what use should be made of any such contributions. The 
responsibility rests fully with it and with its Chairman. For this 
reason, if any serious help has to be given to a Chairman, it will be 
done privately outside the meeting. To emphasise this detached 
role of the Directing Staff, they sit, away from the main tables, at 
a desk of their own, in the syndicate rooms. 

The final ‘study’ requirement is a report of 2,000 to 3,000 words, 
either on the syndicate subject, or on several issues selected for 
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iiisciissioii at a College Conference. It is emphasised that this report 
is to be the report of the whole syndicate, not merely of its Ciiairman 
and Secretary. The syndicate must agree to the report. That is 
not to say that every member must agree with all the views expressed 
in it. Oil the contrary, the more valuable reports are often those 
on \vliicli real differences of opinion are clearly and temperately 
expressed. Their preparation is an exercise in the difficult task of 
ensiuirig that written statements express the highest level of thought 
and discussion of the group, and not the lowest level at which a general 
agreement or safe and acceptable conclusions can easily be arrived at. 
It is also a valuable exercise in drafting, although syndicates are dis- 
couraged from spending undue time on points of verbal detail. 

A cardinal requirement is that reports be ready by the time 
stated in the programme. A major problem in any administrative 
situation is to make sound decisions within a time limit on the evi- 
dence available. Neither time nor facts are usually sufficient by 
academic standards. Insistence on the time factor in submission 
of reports is, therefore, a realistic exercise. 

When completed, the reports are duplicated and circulated to 
each member of the course. A period is then allotted for each syn- 
dicate to consider the reports of the others and send in a note of 
questions which they wish to see further discussed. Finally, all the 
syndicates meet together and each Chairman is required to make a 
brief speech presenting his report to the meeting, this is a practice 
in the difficult art of speaking for his team before a critical and alert 
audience. Therefore, at these meetings, a discussion takes place 
on the issues which have been raised by syndicates on the other 
syndicate reports. Each Chairman is responsible for leading his 
team, delegating the duties of question or answer as he sees fit, al- 
though individual members are free to come forward with particular 
views if they so wish. Thus, the syndicates under the leadersliip 
of the Chairman, have to stand up for their work against the criticism 
of their colleagues. Only when this is over has the Chairman com- 
pleted his task. In some sessions, the syndicate studies lead to a 
College Conference, rather than to a common meeting of all syndicates. 

If a subject ends in a Conference, the procedure is simple. After 
tlieir last individual meetings, the syndicates send in summaries of 
theii. reports on a selection of the issues which they have discussed; 
and from these an agenda for the Conference is prepared. Under the 
leadership of their chairmen, the syndicates propound their views at 
the Conlerencc, which are criticised or supported by other syndicates 
or individual members. 
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The main resource available to the syndicates for their studies 
is the experience of their members. There is a lot of experience in a 
group of ten persons, each of whom has spent from, ten to twenty 
years in industry, commerce or government. An important part of 
each study consists in drawing out this experience, in every subject, 
it is one of the main duties of the Chairman to see that he gets the best 
that he can out of the group. Some subjects require little else; others 
require supplementation by reading, for which guidance is given in 
the brief. Each syndicate has at its disposal a small working library 
apart from the facility of the main college collection. For some 
subjects, the College provides papers specially written for the purpose. 

{b) Lectures and Field Visits : In addition, a relatively small 
number of lectures on special aspects of the topics under discussion 
are given by visiting expert-administrators, who come for short periods 
to the College. The experts come fresh from the practice of their 
calling. By this means, the members get a wider range of expert 
advice than could be given by the resident staff. Some experts come 
not to lecture but to meet the syndicates and be asked questions. 
On some subjects, this is a more suitable procedure. It also gives 
chairmen and syndicates practice in the skills of handling an expert 
witness so as to get the best out of him in the limited time available. 

Arrangements are also made for members to go out and obtain 
for their syndicates first-hand information about thought and practice 
in industrial concerns, public enterprises, government departments, 
research institutions and social organisations. These are not sight- 
seeing trips; they are related to subjects which are under discussion 
at the College at the time. Syndicates are made responsible to ensure 
that their members are properly briefed before they go out and that they 
bring back from their excursion the information which the syndicate 
wants to have for its study. 

The compactness of England makes it possible for each of the 
field visits — ^there are three of these at different stages in the Henley 
programme — to be related to a particular subject. In India, where 
distances make travel costly and time-consuming, it is necessary to 
group these visits into a tour of a number of institutions with different 
administrative problems. During the first session at Hyderabad, 
two long distance tours and visits to local undertakings for one full 
day were arranged for. In future, it is proposed to reduce the long 
distance tours to one, largely because, in addition to being expensive, 
they are very fatiguing. There is, however, no doubt of the value 
of this aspect of the programme. Apart from the data which is 
thereby collected, the field visits provide a sort of training in the art 
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of culling out all the needed information through comparatively 
siiort visits— an activity which senior executives constantly have to 
perforin. 

(c) Interchange and Continuity of Experience : An essential 
element of the present pattern of training is to promote as much 
interchange of experience as possible. At the same time, it is impor- 
tant to preserve the continuity and understanding which comes from 
close association together over a period of time. This combination 
is achieved in the College by keeping members in the same syndicates 
for most of the subjects of the course, but grouping them in different 
combinations for some subjects. There are three such mixtures. The 
first takes place about the third week of the programme when ail 
members according to their experience are grouped in Specialist 
Syndicates to study the problems which they consider of current 
importance in their particular specialism, whether it be production, 
marketing, office services, finance, research or personnel adminis- 
tration. This is the only study for which the syndicates are not 
composed with a mixture of skills and employment which was referred 
to earlier. The other two occasions occur about the fifth and eighth 
week when, for two subjects only, the membership of the syndicates 
is altered, although the pattern of their composition remains the 
same. These are known as Modified Syndicates. 

Because the College is residential, there is also a wide exchange 
of information and thought outside the formal programme. One 
product of this combination of continuity and interchange is the 
growth of a closer understanding and appreciation of each other’s 
point of view by members from private industry, public enterprise and 
government. This, which was one of the objects for which Henley 
was founded, emerges quite spontaneously as each course develops. 
It is encouraging to find the same kind of growth taking place at 
Hyderabad. 

The choice of three months as the length of the course at Henley 
was largely dictated by the objects of the course and the type of 
members for whom it was designed. It was considered that this was 
the minimum period in which anything useful could be done and that 
government and business firms would be prepared to consider releas- 
ing outstanding men or women for this period, but would not take 
kindly to their being away for longer. Even otherwise, it may pro- 
bably be undesirable for them to be away from their normal work for 
longer period at this particular stage of their development. Opinions, 
however, vary in different countries on this point. The Sloan Fellow- 
ship programme in the United States, for example, is for a whole year. 
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Hyderabad has in fact followed the practice in the United Kingdom. 
Experience so far would seem to confirm that both the present duration 
and character of the course are appropriate and adequate to meet 
the needs. 

The Contents of the Course 

Administration is concerned with the unified and continued 
direction of an undertaking, but for practical study some break-down 
into subjects is necessary. Essentially, therefore, the course of studies 
consists of an analysis and a synthesis. The analysis has three parts : 
(0 a study of the international relations of an organisation; (n) a 
study of the specialist functions which go to make up the whole; and 
{Hi) a study of the external relations of different organisations with 
each other. The synthesis has two parts : {a) the examination of 
the reaction of a whole undertaking to a set of particular circumstances; 
and {b) consideration of the problems of overall direction, which is the 
responsibility of those at the head of the undertaking. 

The first requirement of a programme which aims to work 
largely by a process of ‘spontaneous combustion’ is to enable members 
to understand the background of their colleageus and the kind of 
experience which they have to contribute. This forms ‘Part A’ of 
the course and is achieved by getting each syndicate to report on the 
administrative structures of the undertakings represented and to co- 
ment on similarities and differences found and the reasons there- 
of. Ill his first few days at the College, every member, therefore, 
has to make a contribution; for there are never two members from 
the same undertaking in the same syndicate. This is followed, in 
‘Part B’ of the course by the study of four aspects of internal relations : 
(/) the principles of organisation and problems of the interrelation 
of departments; {ii) delegation and control; {Hi) management of 
the individual and the work group; and (iv) accountability. ‘Part C’ 
consists of the examination of various specialist functions by the 
members who have experience of them. Their reports are reviewed 
in a series of conferences by the general body organised in their ordi- 
nary syndicates. In ‘Part D’ are considered the interrelations between 
organised labour, industrial or commercial undertakings in the public 
and private sector and central, state and local governments. This 
completes the analytic section of the programme. 

A partial synthesis is obtained in ‘Part E’ v/here syndicates are 
required in three studies to consider the dynamic problems of adjust- 
ment of an undertaking to economic and technological change 
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and of developing and maintaining vitality of administration when there 
are no such outside pressures. The spthesis is completed in ‘Part F’ 
by an examination of the responsibilities and duties of top adminis- 
trators and managers. 

To focus attention on the personal qualities and practices re- 
quired for administrative leadership, which they have been asked 
to discount in their studies of organisation, syndicates undertake 
two biographical studies — one during each half of the course. A 
special assignment is also arranged to enable syndicates to examine 
some special topic of current public importance; in the first session, 
it was the location-of-industry aspect of the Second Five Year Plan, 

Instruction in the essential concepts of accounting and statistics 
is given in a series of lectures to assist the members in understanding 
the contemporary issues for which a knowledge of accounting and to 
some extent of statistics is desirable. This helps to remedy in some 
measure the ignorance of these subjects in many businessmen and 
government servants in India, as in England. General background 
lectures on questions of economics and economic organisation are 
also provided. These are the only subjects which are wholly or largely 
covered by the lecture method. Other lectures at the College relate 
to specific aspects of subjects under study by the syndicates, and form 
only a minor part of the method of instruction. 

In general, the subjects studied at Henley and Hyderabad are the 
same. At Henley, delegation, control and accountability are treated 
together in the second part of the course; in view of the different 
constitutional position in India and the relatively greater importance 
of the impact of Government on the community, the fourth part of 
the course carries relatively more weight at Hyderabad and is dealt 
with on a slightly different basis; the content of the ‘special subject’ 
is also naturally different. These are, however, differences more of 
form than of substance. The flexible character of the method of work 
has allowed it to be readily adapted to new circumstances and the 
usefulness of the basic concept of the course has been amply demons- 
trated by the experience of the first session at Flyderabad, which has 
also throwai up a few proposals for substantial modification. 

The normal syndicate period lasts for an hour and a half. It, 
however, lies within the discretion of the Chairman and the syndicate 
to decide whether to meet for the whole period or less; whether to 
ari-ange extra periods— too frequent resort to these almost certainly 
betokens bad planning or lack of control; or whether to cancel a meet- 
ing altogether, which they are perfectly entitled to do if they can effect- 
ively complete their study in less than the prescribed time. 
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The time allotted to subjects naturally varies according to 
their complexity and importance. To give time for reading and malu!" 
iiig of thought, to vary the daily fare and to ensure that the respon- 
sibilities of serving as Chairman and Secretary are fairly evenly spread 
throughout the duration of the course, each subject extends o'vcr a 
considerable period. At any one time syndicates Vvill be engaged 
on four to six studies in different stages of completion under 
different chairmen. A short subject will occupy, perhaps, six syndicate 
periods spread over some ten to fourteen days; a lengthy subject may 
be given fourteen periods including lectures and may remain on the 
programme for three or four weeks or even six as is the case with 
biographies, for which much reading has to be done. This overlap, 
in addition to emphasising the inter-relation of many of the individual 
subject studies, imparts a realistic touch to the training. In his normal 
life a succession of different problems flows daily over the adminis- 
trator’s desk. 


Selecting the Trainees 

The period of study at the College is but an interlude in the 
career of the member. As pointed out earlier it is not designed to 
train him for a new vocation or to train fresh recruits for adminis- 
trative positions; its primary purpose is to sharpen his already acquired 
administrative skills and broaden and deepen his administrative 
insights. The person best able to judge the need for such advanced 
training in the light of the past performance and future potentialities 
and prospects of an individual is the employer. To give higher 
training to someone who is unlikely to have the opportunity of reaching 
a position of high responsibility would be a v/aste of time and money; 
and it will bring nothing but frustration to the individual concerned. 
To release an important officer in an organisation for a period of three 
months calls for considerable re-arrangement of duties in the organi- 
sation however large. Again, because of the special character of 
its course and the syndicate method of study, the College, more than 
most educational institutions, depends for its success on the quality 
of the candidates coming forward. Moreover, the College at Henley 
is and always has been financed entirely out of fees and voluntary 
subscriptions; while the College at Hyderabad has received an initial 
grant from Government to supplement voluntary contributions, 
but this financial aid has been given on the understanding 
that the College will be self-supporting within three years. It 
has, therefore, been found necessary at both Colleges to charge 
fees which many of the candidates cannot be expected to afford. 
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For all these reasons, the active co-operation and help of the employer 
ill the selection process is indispensable. 

The College, therefore, requires that all candidates be nominated 
by their employer. In England the necessary understanding between 
the College and the employers has come to be established over a 
period of years. The Hyderabad College has still to develop a similar 
relationship with employers in India— be they private industry,, 
public enterprises, or Governments. 

It is equally important that the College should have the right 
of selection, to ensure that it gets the right balance of members 
in each session. The procedure for selection, therefore, is that 
candidates are nominated by their employers and selected by the 
College, if possible, after interview. The interview is designed more 
to assess whether the candidate will fit well into the College pro- 
gramme than just to determine his suitability for admission. Some of 
the fiictors which have to be considered here are : What syndicate 
should be he assigned to? Which chairmanships should lie hold? 
Is he already mature and likely to make a quick start? Or is lie 
someone who will probably ‘come on’ as the course proceeds? The 
interview is also the first contact of the College with a prospective 
member and gives opportunity for conveying to him some idea of 
what he will be expected to do if he is selected and to initiate him 
into the College climate. In Henley, this object is promoted by the 
fact that all interviews are held at the College. In India, this is more 
difficult; the journey to Hyderabad is from most parts of the country 
long and costly. For this reason, interviews will probably be 
held in various centres at regular intervals, which will make it more 
than ever necessary for nominators to submit the names of candidates 
well in advance. From the point of view of the College, it would be 
desirable that employers should think a year ahead in notifying their 
selections, as some employers have already started to do. From the 
employers’ point of view too, there are obvious advantages in planning 
well in advance to release an important man. 

As to qualifications for admission, the College is interested more 
in the fact that candidates have had considerable experience in their 
field of work and have shown good promise for holding responsible 
positions and for further development than in any formal 
educational qualifications, although a good education and capacity 
to communicate are obviously necessary. These requirements and the 
experience of Henley indicate that the normal age range of candidates 
should be between the middle thirties and early forties. At Henle}^ 
candidates outside the range of 35 to 42 are regarded as exceptions. The 
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average is consistently about 39. Especially in the formative stages, 
it is wiser to avoid hard and fast rules. Hyderabad is still experimenting. 

Staff and Mesear ch 

From the foregoing account of the method of work, it is apparent 
that the role of the staff in the Administrative Staff College is not that 
of teachers or instructors in the conventional sense. Each member of 
the Directing Staff is responsible for preparing the papers on several 
of the subjects in the programme. He has to keep in regular touch 
with the latest developments and thinking in his particular field and 
know wdio are the people who can make a particular contribution to 
some aspect of it by talks or as witnesses to ‘tour’ the syndicates. 
He has also to find out which factories, public institutions, or other 
places it will be' useful for the members to visit, if field observations 
will help in the study of the subject. Above all, he has to understand 
the methods of work of the College and possess those personal qua- 
lities and experiences which will entitle him to act as a guide, philo- 
sopher and friend to his syndicate and its members collectively and 
individually. 

The members of the staff are not, therefore, expected to be experts 
in business or public administration or specialists in any one of these 
particular aspects. Their number is quite small. One member for each 
syndicate, one or two extra to allow for a sabbatical session at intervals, 
a Director of Studies, a Director of Research, a Bursar- Registrar and 
the Principal form the operational staff at Henley. Of these iisiially 
two members are on temporary loan from industry, commerce or the 
civil service; the remainder are on the permanent establishment. One 
of the temporary members at Henley is always a banker, who is in- 
valuable for the wide experience of people and of business finance 
which he brings to bear upon, and for the knowledge which he can 
contribute to, the financial aspects of some parts of the course. 

The selection of the teaching staff at Hyderabad has been made 
as far as possible on the same principles as are followed at Plenley. One 
W'ay in which Government and business concerns can help is to second 
senior members of their staff to serve on the directing staff of the 
College for periods of not less than one session, as did Hindustan Lever 
Ltd., recently by seconding one of their Directors to the first se.ssion. 

The Hyderabad College cannot afford to recruit permanent 
staff of calibre; it can, however, have the benefit of the valuable and 
rich experience of higher business executives and administrators 
by their secondment for short periods. The latter, who are too senior 
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lo come to the College as ordinary members, will find their short 
stay at the College equally instructive and exhilarating. 

The initial role of the research department in both Colleges 
has been to provide material for the course of studies. At Henley, 
the object has hitherto been that the research department should not 
be large, but it should be the focal point of research in administration, 
in co-operation with universities and other bodies, the department 
lias recently been devoting increased attention to fundamental re- 
search. It is to be hoped that the Hyderabad College will also, in 
due course of time, become a centre of basic research on adminis- 
trative problems. Research into administrative processes is still, 
however, largely in its infancy. Much requires to be done but there 
is wisdom in proceeding slowly in a vast and complex field such as 
administration, where both objectives and disciplines still require 
considerable clarification. Administrative research is still to be differ- 
entiated from research in the fields of government, applied economics, 
sociology, psychology and other similar studies which are already 
well established in some universities and other institutions. 

Conclusion 

The programme of study for higher training in administration, 
which has now shown itself so adaptable to the circumstances of India 
and v/hich was also adopted at a similar College in Australia in 
September 1957, was built up as a result of the creative thinking of Sir 
Noel Hall, the Principal of the College at Henley since its inception. 
To recapitulate, the special character and content of the training pro- 
gramme at the College are based on five major postulates. These are : 
first, there are common problems which all administrators have to face 
in whatever field they work; second, the duties of administrators in both 
the public and private sectors are becoming increasingly complex and 
diverse; third, the exact role which each type of administrator has to 
play in relation to others enpged in his own field and in other fields 
and in relation to the public interest requires a continuous review and 
appraisal; /ofnt/?, the growing complexity of objectives and organisa- 
tions in the highly diversified democratic society of today requires for 
its study a method which is flexible and thought-provoking rather than 
dogmatic; md fifth, the method of study must seek to evoke qualities 
and skills which are required in men or women who as a consequence 
of their experience and abilities are likely to be called upon to exercise 
an influential role in the future development of their concerns. 
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^.HE Administrative Tribunals in India have, during the last 

two decades, grown both in number and coverage. Their 
main object is to provide cheap and quick means of dispensing 
administrative justice to citizens, ensuring all the same a continuous 
and stable flow of governmental activities. The Indian Railway Rates 
Tribunal, which was first set up in April 1949 to settle disputes in regard 
to railway freight rates between the railways and their users, is an insti- 
tution of its kind, having both advisory and mandatory jurisdiction. 

The composition and the powers of the Railway Rates Tribunal 
have been recently modified by an amendment of the Indian Railways 
Act. The exclusive legal character of the Tribunal has been altered to 
include members with experience of industry, business and railways. 
The jurisdiction of the Tribunal has simultaneously been considerably 
curtailed — a development which is likely to reduce its utility a good 
deal. These important changes in the organisation and functions 
of the Tribunal are examined in this article in the context of the evolu- 
tion of a suitable machinery for redress of complaints about the 
railway freights and charges. The object of this survey, based on a 
first-hand study by the writer of the available documentary material 
on the subject, is to highlight the importance of the reorientation 
of the Government’s policy in regard to the role and functions 
of Administrative Tribunals for protecting the interests both 
of the State and individual citizens and also to outline certain 
principles of procedure on the basis of Indian and foreign experience 
for the future use of the Tribunal. It need hardly be added thtit 
Government’s policy should be based on an extensive, and at the same 
time detailed, study of the working of Administrative Tribunals in 
India. 

The origins of the Indian Railway Rates Tribunal go back to 
the early nineties of the last century. Though, even as early as 
1854, the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of England provided for pro- 
tection against abuse of its monopolistic powers by the railways and 
the subsequent Acts of 1873, 1884 and 1888 provided for the creation 
of machinery to determine complaints of undue preference, and reason- 
ableness of rates per se; it was not before 1890, however, that Indian 
railways v/ere brought under a statutory obligation to treat all con- 
sumers alike and to provide for some machinery to hear and dispose 
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of complaints. But the Indian Railways Act 1890 departed 
siib.dantially from the British legislation. Unlike the British machin- 
ery, ilie machinery proposed for India was neither permanent nor 
mandatory; nor had it jurisdiction wide enough to include reason- 
ableness of rates per se. 

The Act of 1890 provided for the setting up of an ad hoc Railway 
Commission, consisting of one Law Commissioner and two lay 
Commissioners, to hear complaints only about traffic facilities and 
un-reasonableness or otherwise of rates. The Commission was to 
take cognizance of such cases as might be referred to them by the 
Govenior-General-in-Council. No better comment can be made 
on the machinery proposed in the Act than to mention the fact that the 
Commission was never set up, even though provision for it continued 
to exist on the statute book up to 1937. 

There was criticism of the kind of machinery proposed in the 
Act by railway experts like Thomas Robertson and by the public 
generally who strongly urged that an expert committee should con- 
sider the whole question of its revision. The Acworth Committee 
of 1920-21, which considered, among others, this matter also, re- 
commended the creation of a Railway Rates Tribunal, as proposed 
in Part III of the British Railways Act, 1921. 

It was to consist of an experienced lawyer as chairman and 
two members, one representing the railways and the other the com- 
mercial interests; with power, in any case deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance, to co-opt two additional members, drawn similarly. The 
jurisdiction of the Tribunal was to embrace (1) all questions of reason- 
ableness of rates, even within the contractual maxima and minima, 
and (2) complaints in regard to unreasonableness of rates and in- 
adequacy of facilities. The Committee also recommended that the 
adverse opinion of the Government of India on any application should 
not stand in the way of its consideration by the Tribunal. 

The Railway Board did not, however, accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Acworth Committee; it was opposed, in principle, to 
the control over rates by a tribunal and favoured the establishment of 
an advisory, investigating committee. The Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee which was set up in 1926 had the form of Rates Tribunal 
recommended by the Acworth Committee but it had none of its 
substance. The Committee was the creation of the executive arm of 
the Government and its functions were purely advisory in nature; 
the Tribunal would have been a statutory, mandatory body whose 
decisions were final and binding on all The Committee could take 
notice only of such complaints as would be referred to it by 
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Government; the Tribunal could receive complaints directly. Furtlier- 
iiiore, the Committee was to deal with certain types of complaints of 
imdiie preference and im-reasonableness of rates; the classilkaiioii of 
.goods as such was outside its purview. 

A brief review here, of the actual working of the Rates Advisory 
Committee during the two decades of its life, from 1926 to 1947, would 
provide instructive background for the functioning of Railway Rates 
Tribunal which succeeded it. The first notable fact is the small number 
of applications received. Only three applications were received on 
the average every year. This was not due to any dearth of complaints, 
it was due to a lack of confidence in the Committee and the prohibitive 
cost involved. The loss of the prestige and confidence by the Com- 
mittee was the result of the misuse by the Government of its powers 
over the Committee. The Government freely exercised its right to 
withhold applications from the Committee; it actually withheld 57% 
of the total applications received during the period 1926-27. 

Secondly y the Railway Board tended to become the final judge 
not only of law but also of fact and findings. As the Wedgwood 
Committee, 1937, also pointed out, the procedure, from the stage 
of the receipt of the application to the stage of its final disposal, was 
so designed that the Committee came too much under the influence 
of the Railway Board. ^ It was up to the Board whether to accept 
findings of the Committee fully or partly, or to reject them. The 
Committee gave their decision in 45 cases in all. Of these, 34 deci- 
sions were accepted in toto. The Board rejected the findings in two 
cases, partially modified them in five others, and accepted them con- 
ditionally in three cases. 

In the third place, each case took too long — on the average 
488 days — ^to be disposed of. The result of the protracted delay in 
obtaining relief was that some firms had to close down. As an 
example may be cited Calcutta Oil Mills; many of them had to go 
out of existence owing to the unfair competition with U.P. Oil Mills.® 
The ultimate findings of the Rates Committee, though favourable to 
the Calcutta Mills, came too late to benefit them. Added to the 
factor of delay, was the enormous cost to the parties. The railways 
were spending on the average Rs. 72,812 per case and if the private 
trader wanted to win his case, he too might have to spend an equal 
sum. The public was greatly dissatisfied, as is clear from the 


1. Wedgwood Enquiry Committee Report (1937), para 133. 

2. Letter of Bengal National Chamber of Gomnaerce to the Railway Board, dated 
the 28th December, 1940, Report of the Chamber, 1940^ p. 148. 
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memoranda submitted to the President of the Railway Rates Advisory 
CoiVifnittee in 1931^ and President’s own criticism.^ 

The findings of the Committee, on, the whole, show the large 
cslent to which the rates were unreasonable. 51% of the cases 
brought up, leaving aside the cases withdrawn or compromised, were 
decided in favour and only 24% against the applicants. The cases 
compromised or withdrawn constituted 26% of the total, of this 
about half were withdrawn by the applicants of their own accord, 
leaving only 13% of the cases actually compromised.® 

The above conclusions, drawn by the writer, on the basis of factual 


data, are at variance with the opinion expressed by the Railway Freight 
Structure Enquiry Committee, 1955-57 (Mudaliar Committee). The 
latter observed that “its (Rates Advisory Committee’s) recommenda- 
tions were accepted by Government except in very rare cases. It showed 
a high degree of competence and there was no complaint or grievance 
that the decisions of the Committee were, in any way, faulty or that 
these decisions were not marked by a correct appreciation of the 
situation or that the proceedings were dilatory in character.”® 


Apparently these laudable observations were made without any first- 
hand investigation and were prompted more by a tendency to idealize 
an advisory committee as against a mandatory Tribunal. 


Considering the growing public dissatisfaction with the working 
of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, the Government brought up 
a Bill in 1948 before the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) for the 
setting up of a Railway Rates Tribunal. The Tribunal, as constituted 
in 1949, under the new law, consisted of three members, one President 
and two members, all of whom were persons qualified to be appoint- 
ed as judges of the High Court. In the composition of the Tribunal 
thus more than usual weight was given to the legal element; in that 
respect there was a difference betvv'een it and similar bodies in U.K., 
U.S.A., and Canada. Whereas the Indian law required all the 
members of the Tribunal to possess judicial experience, the British 

received in connection with the amendment of the Indian Railways Act 
1690, (i9.>t) by tne Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

4. Recommendations of the President of the R.R.A.C. 1931, pp. 17-21 and 45 
.5. The exact position was as follows; 
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Applicant Partly against and withdrawn 
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Tribiiiial consists of a lawyer President and two other members possess- 
ing commercial and railway experience. Further, two panel mem- 
bers are associated with the British Tribunal as additional members; 
the decision of the Tribunal is by the majority of members both 
regular and additional. In the case of the Indian Tribunal, the 
panel members had an advisory capacity, though four of them might 
be so associated. The Canadian Board of Transport Commissioners 
lias generally consisted of six members, of whom the Chief Com- 
missioner and Assistant Chief Commissioner have been men with 
legal qualifications. No statutory qualifications have been prescribed 
for other four members, who have actually been non-legal persons. 
The object behind these arrangements in Canada is to facilitate two 
simultaneous sittings of the Board, with three members each and 
with a legal chairman for each. Both lawyers and businessmen 
have served on the Inter-State Commerce Commission of U.S.A., 
which consists of eleven members; the number of persons with railway 
experience has been negligibly small. 

In support of this departure in favour of the legal qualifica- 
tions from the usual practice elsewhere, a number of arguments were 
advanced on the floor of the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) in 
1948 when the proposal came up for discussion. It was considered 
undesirable, in the first place, to have a person experienced in com- 
mercial aflhirs and another experienced in railway administration 
because the decision of the Tribunal would then be influenced by 
persons who w'ere habitually biased in support of certain points of 
view. Further, as there was to be only one member to represent the 
commercial interests, it was difficult to get a man who might be expert 
in every trade and industry; if he were an expert on jute, for instance, 
he might not be competent to deal with textile cases. Another reason 
given was that in a tribunal of this type all the three members would 
have to be present on all occasions, no matter whether the complaints 
dealt wdth related to major issues or to minor details. The present 
composition, on the other hand, enabled the disposal of cases by 
Single-Member Bench as well. The Act provided that where, in the 
opinion of the President of the Tribunal, any matter prima facie 
appeared to involve a question of principle, it will be decided by the 
Full Bench, and all other matters will be decided by the Single Bench, 
unless the President, in his discretion, may direct otherwise. And 
where a Single Member after hearing any matter considered that it in- 
volved a question of principle, he will refer the matter to the President 
Vviio will direct that the matter be decided by the Full Bench. 

The actual experience of the working of the Tribunal has shown 
that the advantage of expeditious disposal of cases was hardly reahzed 
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in actual practice; the Tribunal, all the same, had the disadvantage 
ijf Ijc lack of further knowledge and experience of railway working 
anti of business and industry. The Tribunal adopted mostly the 
procedure followed by Railway Rates Advisory Committee. The 
result was dilatoriness in the disposal of cases. During the period 
1951-54, the Tribunal gave decision in 11 cases; and the average time 
taken for a case was 11 months, though one case dragged on fora 
year and eight months. On the other hand, the average time taken 
per case by the British Transport Tribunal, during 1949-50, was three 
mor.lhs; and by the Inter-State Commerce Commission of U.S.A., 
during 1952, was 4|- months. The disposal time taken by the Indian 
Tribunal was excessive and the Tribunal itself admits that it should 
not be more than six months.'^ At the same time, the expenses to 
the complainants went up from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 per case. This 
was largely on account of the parties engaging the best legal talent for 
presenting the case and the high fees charged by such lawyers. 

In view of the above, the revision of the constitution of the 
Tribunal was clearly indicated. Though the commercial and indus- 
trial circles were not unanimous in the demand for the revision of 
its composition,® public opinion in general, the expert opinion of the 
Mudaliar Committee, and Government’s own views^® were in 
favour of so revising its composition as to adopt the model of the 
British Transport Tribunal — a judicial Chairman and two other 
permanent members chosen from industry, business or railways. The 
Mudaliar Committee said ‘‘Whatever might have been the appre- 
hension in the minds of the legislature in 1948, we consider that, 
in the Railway Rates Tribunal, there must be men with knowledge 
or experience of trade and commerce and that it should not be 
over-weighted with persons purely of judicial or legal experience’'. 

Section 34 of the Indian Railways Act 1890 was amended 
by Parliament in December 1957 so as to revise the composition 
of the Tribunal essentially along the lines of the recommendations 
of the Mudaliar Committee. It is now to consist of a Chairman, 
who, at the time of appointment, is or has been judge of Supreme 
Court and of two other members “who have special knowledge of 
commercial, industrial or economic conditions of the country or of 

7. /M/. Vol II, Pt. IF. p. 812, Evidence of Railway Rates Tribunal 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, and Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay favoured the existing composition with the association 
. assepors ; chambers in Calcutta and Kanpur and some others in South India de- 
JP Jts judicial compo-sition. IW. Vol. II, Pt. 11, pp. 217-227 Evidence 
Qi Chambers oi Commerce and Industry. 

9. /6/W. Vol I, Part I. Para. 286. 

10. //>?£?'. Vol. n> Pt. II, p. 809, Evidence of Ministry of Railways. 

11. /M/. Vol I, Part I, Para, 286, 
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the commercial working of the railways”. They are to be appoint- 
ed by the Central Government for a period, not exceeding five 
years, and shall be ineligible for re-appointment.^ 

The debate in Parliament on the matter showed that most 
of the members who spoke welcomed the change; they hoped 
that it would lead to expeditious disposal of cases and to the 
avoidance of too legalistic an approach. 

The Tribunal, as constituted under the 1948 law, was assisted 
in its investigations by assessors, appointed by the Central Govern- 
meiit. The assessors were grouped in two panels: (1) the trade, 
industry and agriculture panel and (2) the railway panel. The fii'st 
panel consisted of not more than sixty persons, one-third representing 
trade, industry and agriculture each, chosen after consultation with 
trade associations. The railway panel was to consist of not more 
than thirty persons with railway experience. The tenure of the asses- 
sors was two years, with provision for re-appointment on the expiry 
of the term. 

The assessors did not take part in the discussions of the Tribunal; 
they gave their opinion immediately on the conclusion of arguments 
and the Tribunal would reserve the judgement. It is rather interest- 
ing to note that there has not been a single case where an assessor 
chosen was objected to by any of the parties and the Tribunal seems 
to have attached some weight to their opinions. Out of 33 cases 
decided by the Tribunal from its inception to March 1956, assessors 
were called in 20 cases ; and the number of cases in which the opinion 
of assessors was accepted, rejected and partly accepted was 11, 
4 and 5 respectively.’- 

However, the Tribunal has itself doubted the usefulness of the 
system and has expressed the opinion that “the advice of the assessors 
has been of very little assistance to the Tribunal”.’^ The Mudaliar 
Committee found that there was an overwhelming opinion against 
the use of assessors and it therefore recommended its abolition.’- ® The 
system has since been abolished by the amending legislation of 1957. 
Parliament generally favoured the change. It was felt that the pur- 
pose for which it was introduced would be better served by the revised 


12. The Mudaliar Committee had, however, recommended that they should be 
eligible for re-appointment and their appointment should be made by the President 
of India on the recommendations of the Law Minister, the Minister jfor Industry and 
Commerce and the Minister for Railways, Ibid., para. 292, 

13. Lok Sabha Debates, 5th and 6th December 1957. Only Shri S. C. Samanta 
did not favour the change. 

14. Reply to Unstd. Q. No. 273, Lok Sabha Debates, d. 6-3-1956. 

15. Report of the Mudaliar Committee, op. cit., Vol. il, Pt. II, p. 813. Evidence of 
the Tribunal. 

16. /6/d. Vol. I, Pt, r. Para. 291. 
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constftiition of the Tribunal. In view of the clianged composition 
of the Tribunal the abolition of the system of assessors is amply justi- 
fied, though in England they still cling to the use of assessors in their 
Transport Tribunal. 

Ill 

The jurisdiction of the Tribunal, under the amending legislation 
of 1948, extended to (1) complaints relating to undue preference or to 
unreasonable rates or to unreasonable charges (excluding the terminal 
charges) or to rates which become unreasonable by reason of any 
condition attached to them regarding minimum weight, packing, 
assumption of risk or any other matter; and (2) to complaints about 
the unreasonable placing of a commodity in a liigh class and about 
the refusal of the Railway Administration to quote a new station- 
to-station rate. The Tribunal had the power to fix a new station-to- 
station rate in case of complaints of the latter category. The juris- 
diction thus covered a wide area of possible grounds of complaints, 
mostly the heads dealt with by the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee which was being replaced by the Tribunal. Several 
matters, however, were excluded from its jurisdiction. Impor- 
tant among these were : (1) changes in the level of class rates and 
schedule rates; (2) classification of any commodity which had not 
been classified before. The Tribunal, however, had the power to 
classify any commodity in a higher class. That is, the Railway Board 
could not reclassify a commodity in a higher class without the approval’ 
of the Tribunal, though this power could not be exercised except on 
the application of the Central Government. Moreover, the Tribunal 
shared with the Central Government the power to reclassify a 
commodity in a lower class; (3) questions relating to scales of charges 
levied by a railway administration for the carriage of passengers 
and their luggage, parcels, etc., except on a reference made to the 
Tribunal by the Central Government; and (4) terminal charges. 

At the time of the consideration of the amendment of the 
Indian Railways Act in 1948, there existed an overwhelming opinion 
in tlie country for the conferment, on the Tribunal, of an extensive 
jurisdiction. The President of the Railway Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee supported the plea of the various Chambers of Commerce 
in respect of a wider jurisdiction. It was pointed out that the juris- 
diclion of the parallel bodies in England, U.S.A. and Canada was 
mucli wider than what was proposed for the Indian. Railway Rates 
Trihunal. The British Transport Act 1947 had conferred on the British 
Transport Tribunal power to refuse or confirm or modify any charges 
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scheme, including freights, other charges and passenger fares, levied 
by the Transport Commissions'^ 

The subject of jurisdiction has raised a good deal of controversy 
recently. An analysis of opinion expressed as evidence before the 
Miidaliar Committee and as revealed in Pariianient in the course of 
discussion on the Indian Railways (Amendment) Bill, 1957, shows 
a deep disagreement on the question of jurisdiction and powers. The 
Railway Rates Tribunal,^® certain chambers of commerce and indus- 
try,^® and a number of university professors®® favoured an extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, though there were diiferences as to 
the directions and the extent of extension. The Mudaliar Committee, 
in spite of overwhelming opinion to the contrary, was opposed to any 
extension; it even recommended some diminution.®^ The Tribunal, 
the Committee recommended, may be deprived of its mandatory power 
ill respect of complaints falling under section 41 (e) of the Act viz., 
complaints that a railway administration has unreasonably placed 
a commodity in a higher class. “Instead the Tribunal may be con- 
ferred certain advisory jurisdiction in this regard”, said the Com- 
mittee. Following generally the recommendations of the Committee, 
the recent legislation has reduced the jurisdiction and powers of the 
Tribunal. 

The jurisdiction has now been limited to the adjudication of 
complaints of unreasonableness of rates between two stations and 
unreasonableness of any other charge. The Tribunal may fix any 
rate or charge it considers reasonable in respect of the complaint, 
provided it is within the limits of the maximum and minimum rates 
fixed by the Central Government. A new provision relates to the 
revision of orders by the Tribunal at the expiry of one year, if circums- 
tances change and if the application is made by the Railway Adminis- 
tration and if the Tribunal thinks it proper to accept the case for 
revision. This is a useful change, as it loosens the fetters of prece- 
dents and makes adjustments possible in the light of further experience. 

The jurisdiction of the re-constituted Tribunal will not extend 
to {a) raising or lowering the level of class rates or other charges, 
{b) classification or re-classification of any commodity, (c) fixation 
of wharfage and demurrage charges, (including conditions attached 
to such charges), (d) scales of charges by a railway administration 


17. Sections 76-80 of the British Transport Act 1947. 

18. Mudaliar Committee, Voi. IT, Part II, p. 812, Evidence of Railway Rates 
Tribunal. 

19. Ibid., Vol. II, Part I, pp.217-227. Evidence of Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. 

20. Ibid., Vol. II, Part II, pp.73 1-780. Evidence of Universities. 

21. Vol. I, Pt. I, para. 300. 
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fV?r the carriage of passengers and their luggage, parcels, military 
I'-iilic and trali^c in railway materials and stores. The Tribunal has, 
howca.er, been vested with an advisory role in respect of items (b), 
(c) arid (d) above, on a reference from the Central Government. 

Thus, the cftccl of the new legislation will be to take away 
fr^nn the jiirisdiciion of the Tribunal the power, v/hicli it had hitherto 
esdoyed, to approve the raising of the class of any commodity, and 
also the power which it had hitherto shared with the Central Go- 
vernmeni to re-classify a commodity in a lower class. As discussed 
earlier this change has not been in keeping with the public opinion. 
In Parliament, tJioisgh no front-ranking member took part in the 
discussion, all participants, except one, criticised the reduction in 
the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. 

There may be both political and practical difficulties in extending 
Tribunal’s mandatory jurisdiction in respect of passenger fares and traffic ; 
however, the questions of general level of rates and of classification or 
re-classification of a commodity must be treated on a different foot- 
ing. The position now is that, v/hile questions pertaining to un- 
reasonableness of rate between two stations for the movement of a 
commodity, lias been made justifiable, and, likewise, a complaint 
that the Railway Administration is levying a charge other than a rate 
which is unreasonable, will be decided by the Tribunal; it has no 
jurisdiction in respect of the rate-structure as a whole and of the 
reasonableness of the total railway revenues. It has only an advisory 
jurisdiction in respect of classification or re-classification of a com- 
modity. Ail this is likely to stultify the working of the Tribunal; 
it would cause a good deal of heart-burning among the consumers 
of railway services. It would have been better if the Tribunal had been 
given advisory jurisdiction in respect of the general level of rates and 
mandatory jurisdiction in regard to classification or re-classification 
of a commodity. 

Foreign experience and recent trends have been in favour of ex- 
tended jurisdiction. The British Transport Tribunal’s jurisdiction and 
powers under the British Transport Act of 1957 have been retained in 
the recent Transport Act of 1953. The Tribunal has, in actual practice, 
made effective use of this power. The draft charges scheme submitted 
by the British Transport Commission in March 1955, was referred to 
die q-ribunai for approval and the Tribunal “considerably amended 
it”. In U.S.A., it has been left to the discretion of the Inter-State 

22. Alt criticised tho diminution with the sole exception of one member-— Shri 
Jag.annaih Rao ; Lnk Sabha D.-batPs, 6th and 6th Dec. ’57. 

23. A'A-'/c/vj T/m-syorr, (London), February, 1957, p. 2. 
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Commerce Commission to determine the constituent elements of a 
Just and reasonable rate, which may be freight rate or passenger fare.^'^ 
In CaiiadEi, the freight classification and rates and fares are subject 
to the approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

In defence of the exclusion of the jurisdiction of the Tribunal 
over the general level of rate and the determination of a rate-structure, 
two main arguments have been advanced. First, that parliamentary 
control of state-owned and departmeiitally-managed railways is always 
there; that the rate and fares are subject to the “glare of a regular and 
detailed parliamentary scrutiny”,^® and that the Parliament cannot 
divest itself of this control by delegating it to a Tribunal. Secondly, 
the Railway Administration should have unfettered power over the 
rate structure in view of the dynamic nature of India’s developing 
economy. ® 

It is true that the general level of rates and the question of 
total revenue are matters of policy which properly lie in the domain 
of Parliament. But, while a general control of policy by the Parlia- 
ment is healthy and desirable, it is equally necessary that the rate 
structure or the rates and charges scheme, which is prepared by the 
Railway Board, be examined by a body like the Rates Tribunal for 
advisory opinion, before it is submitted to Parliament. Parliament 
is not an expert body, and the report of the Tribunal on the scheme, 
would enable Parliament to judge it critically, thoroughly, and in the 
light of other possible alternatives. If the Railway Minister gives 
the railway administration increased rates whenever it is in difficulty, 
without having the opinion of an independent, expert and impartial 
body, there is every danger that an inefficient and uneconomical 
administration may flourish. As mentioned earlier, the British 
Transport Tribunal is empowered to approve or reject the general 
rate and charges scheme; in the case of India, only an advisory role is 
suggested here, in view of the fact that the Railways are managed and 
operated directly by the Government in our country. In fact, the 
Tribunal can enlighten Parliament a good deal whether the principles 
laid down by it have been carried out by the Railway Board or not 
in drawing up their rates scheme. But parliamentary control in 
itself is inadequate, and can sometimes be perfunctory as was more 
than clear from the two-day debate on the Railway Bill in December 
1957. The debate is remarkable for showing how Parliament can 
take even serious things so lightly. 


24. Sharfman, The Inter-State Commerce Commhsion, pp. 362-363, 

25. Mudaliar Committee Report, Vol. J, Ti- i* para 296. 

26. Ibid, para 298. 
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In regard to the power of Tribunal over the classification or re- 
of a commodity, the Miidaliar Committee contended 
iriai in the context of dynamically changing situation in India, the 
GovermnenI should retain to itself powers of classification. It 
observix! : “Several commodities are appearing in the market, which 
have not been classified hitherto, and as the country advances in its 
goal of industrialisation, there may be so great a shift in the importance 
of a number of commodities that consequent changes in the classi- 
fication, either upwards or downwards, will become necessary”.^’ 
The changing economic situation and the expansion of public sector 
of industry are accepted facts but private sector is apprehensive that 
government owned concerns might use their special position to have the 
rates fixed in favour of the public sector. A safeguard which is 
effective and which also commands public confidence is therefore 
essential It is not right to assume that the only avenue for the 
safeguard of public interest is that of ministerial responsibility. 
Moreover, the disputes about the classification or reclassification 
of a commodity are of a quasi-judicial character. The Mudaliar 
Committee suggested that the representatives of interests affected in 
Parliament might raise the matter with the Ministry. That will, 
however, amount to parliamentary interference in details of rate 
making by an interested group and will hardly be an effective 
safeguard. An administrative tribunal, like the Railway Rates 
Tribunal, with its expertise and with semi-judicial methods and 
procedure of working, can thus protect public interest in this respect 
more adequately. 


The past experience points to the justification of giving man- 
datory jurisdiction to the Tribunal in the matter. Five applications 
were filed, during 1950-55, for re-classification of commodities to a 
higher class by the Railway Board. Of these, three were allowed, one 
was rejected and another was withdrawn.^® The fact, that one 
application was dismissed and another was withdrawn, underlines 
the importance of the retention of the provision in regard to Tribunal’s 
prior approval before the classification of a commodity is altered. 
The private sector will then not be able to complain— justifiably or 
unjustifiably — -that the classification was altered to suit the public 
sector at the cost of the private sector. It seems therefore that a good 
case exists for extending the jurisdiction of the Tribunal to questions 
of classification or re-classification of a commodity. 

27. Mudaliar Committee Report, ‘idl. 

28. ibid., VoL IJ, Pt. II, p. gi2, Evidence of the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
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The Railway Rates Tribunal is essentially an administrative- 
cum-business Tribunal; its procedure and methods of work should be 
so devised as to secure cheap and speedy justice, not only to the parties 
to the dispute but to all concerned. As the new Tribunal is soon 
going to be constituted and will get an opportunity to draw up its 
revised rules of procedure, it would be appropriate to outline the 
main principles which should govern the procedure of an administra- 
tive tribunal. 

First, the Tribunal should, in giving its decisions, keep in view 
the interests of the general public and other parties who are not direct- 
ly involved in the dispute but who would nevertheless like to be heard. 
The Tribunal has so far not shown a positive awareness that it has 
to keep in view the interests of the community as a whole, ^ ® though 
the party or parties affected are given a hearing as “interveners”. 

Secondly, precedents should play only a minor role in the deci- 
sions of the Tribunal. It is true that the Tribunal has held in one case 
that “it is not bound to abide by something that has been previously 
decided. On a more comprehensive record, they may arrive at a differ- 
ent decision” ® ° . But one would like the Tribunal to observe it as a well- 
established rule that precendents should not fetter the hands of justice 
and equity. The Inter-State Commerce Commission in U.S.A. “has sub- 
ordinated the certainty and stability that might flow from rigid rules and 
unvarying principles to the demands ofjust and reasonable performance, 
as moulded by enlightened experience and informed judgement.”^ ^ 

Thirdly, the Tribunal should, as a matter of public policy, attempt 
informal settlement by bringing about compromises between the 
parties, before attempting a legal and formal settlement. In U.S.A. 
and Canada, a very large number of cases are compromised that way. 
In Canada the number of applications disposed of informally range 
from 88 percent to 96 percent of the total.'" ^ The Railway Board, 
as also the Mudaliar Committee, have commended the procedure 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission which has, what are called, 
‘informal dockets’. The basic principle is that the “Tribunal on 

29. Occasionally one comes across such a remark as made by Shri Subraman- 
yam in one case ; “in regard to products of Agriculture, the welfare of the farmer 
and the protection of the public interest, should be taken into account in fixing the 
place of the commodities in the rates structure. Bajrang Jute Mills Ltd., v. Eastern 
i?m7way ortera, R.R.T. (1954) ; per Subramanyam. 

30. Bajrang Jute Mills Ltd. Ibid, per Lokur. 

31. Sharfnan, the Inter-State Commerce Commission, Vol. 11, p. 368. 

32. Currie, A. W. “The Boards of Transport Commissioners as An Adminis- 
trative Body”, in Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science ; V. II, 1945, 
p. 348. 
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receii'i of an informal complaint, bring the parlies together iii its pre- 
sence and see if the matter cannot be setiled by abetter understand- 
ing of each other’s point that vrili result. If such a scttleinent caniiot 
l:c reached, the case can then be transferred to the “formal dockets’. 
Though the Miidaliar Committee had recommended a statutory 
lU'cvisic/ci for such a procedure, the amending icgislation has not 
inciuded such a provision, presumably because such a system can be 
inirodueed by the Tribunal itself by revising the rules of procedure. 

Oihcr directiors in which procedural improvements can be effect- 
ed. but to which only a reference can be made here, are : (1) a limit 
should be placed on liie lime to be taken by parties in preparing their 
briefs rmd this limit should be strictly adhered to; (2) written evidence 
may be encouraged in certain cases in preference to oral evidence; 
13) rules should be so devised as to reduce to the minimum the occasions 
for lawyer’s appearance, and if an appellant did not employ a lawyer, 
the railway administration should not be permitted legal representation 
ill that case. 

V 

The experience of India with the working of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal during the last ten years or so, on the whole, points towards 
its usefulness. The Tribunal was able to secure justice in a number of 
cases. During the years 1949-55, the Tribunal dealt with a total of 22 
coniplainls. Relief was granted by the Tribunal to the parties in9 cases, 

6 cases vi'ere dismissed, and six were withdrawn and one was pend- 
ing. The fact tiiat the relief cases amounted to 60% of the total, 
excluding those withdrawn, underlines the need for the continuance 
of the work of the Tribunal; it also throws light on the extent of the 
genuineness of tlie grievances of the consumers. The Tribunal has 
also built up, as a result of the judgements, a body of principles in 
regard to the determination of railway rates, for the benefit of both 
the private industry and railway administration. 

The working of the Tribunal has also shown defects in its 
composition, jurisdiction and procedure; these were brought to the 
notice of the Government by the public from time to time and 
were the subject of an enquiry by the Miidaliar Committee which 
reported in 1957. The recent railway legislation based on the 
Report, has remedied the defects of composition and removed certain 
aiioraalles but it has not made its jurisdiction wide enough, nor has 
it made it indepedent enough, to inspire public confidence. The 
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preceding discussion has, in a modest way, uiidcrliiicd 'tlm 
principle that, in a vital public utility undertaking, with state 
monopoly, it is legitimate, despite the existence of ParliamcMit, that 
clashes between the public and private interest be subject to an in- 
dependent process of adjudication and that it should be possible 
that administrations need not always, even if they think it important, 
have their own way. 


— c-ajo-Jcxi— 


The senior civil servants will confer freely with the Minister (unless, 
as rarely happens, he is unv/illing to listen), and to the best of their ability 
place the facts before him and give such advice as they think right and 
proper. To discourage honest official advice — ^whether in national or 
local government— is both foolish and harmful. Advisers who are mere 
yes-men playing up to the Minister in the hope of advancement are just as 
dangerous as are obstinate and obstructive no-men. Both types are bad. 
Both sides to an argument should be heard and considered. At the end 
of the discussion it is for the Minister to come to such conclusions and 
give such directions as he thinks appropriate. It is then the duty of the 
civil servants to carry out the ministerial decision, doing their best 
to ensure the success of the Minister’s policy, whether they have advised 
its adoption or not. 

-HERBERT MORRISON 
(In “Government and Parliament”) 



EDITORIAL NOTES 


This editorial is, for the present Editor, also a personal note 
of farewell. 

In all spheres of organised human activity, it is of great 
importance that institutions should have a vitality of their own, and 
not depend on the personalities concerned with their management 
from time to time. This Journal has now grown to its full stature 
as an institution which makes a worth-while contribution to the cause 
it stands for, viz., the study and improvement in Public Administra- 
tion. On leaving India to take up an assignment abroad the present 
Editor has to pass on to others the honour and pleasure of steering 
the Journal on its future career, and he does so with the knowledge 
and satisEiction that better and more capable hands than his are 
available to take over the helm. 

Such success as the Journal has achieved would not have been 
possible but for the unstinted and yeoman assistance received by the 
Editor from his Assistant, Shri B.S. Narula and other staff. In the 
conduct of the JournaFs affairs both on the editorial and the manage- 
rial side, full opportunity has been taken to put into practice the 
principles of maximum decentralisation and delegation; this would 
not have been possible if the organisation did not have the services 
of persons like Shri Narula and Shri R.G. Mulgund — men of initia- 
tive, who are willing to accept responsibility and thrive and grow by 
exercising it. 


— S.B, Bapat 



RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

IN INDIA 


RecfHjtment and Services Organisation 

The trend to wards the liberalization of recruitment rules and siiiiplifica- 
tion of procedures, a reference to which was made in the last issue, has con- 
tinued. An important development, which indeed constitutes a land- 
mark in the public employment policy of the Government, was the enactment 
of Public Employment (Requirement as to Residence) Act, 1957. This Act 
does away with domicile restrictions in regard to public appointments, which 
were in vogue in States. The reform was first recommended by the States 
Reorganisation Commission in 1955 and is directed towards strengthening 
the administrative unity of the country by ensuring real equality of oppor- 
tunity to all citizens in matters of employment. Another similar reform, 
recommended initially also by the States Reorganisation Commission, 
relates to the recruitment of a proportion of High Court Judges in each 
State from outside the State. The Eastern Zonal Council, at its second 
meeting held at Patna on January 23, accepted in principle the desirability 
of recruiting one-third of the strength of the High Court Judges from other 
States. Following the second emergency recruitment to the LA.S., the 
Central Government has formulated the I.P.S. Special Recruitment Scheme, 
to recruit 50 police officers drawn from States with a qualifying six years’ 
service as D.S.P. The recruitment of Lower Division Clerks through an 
open competitive examination is being resumed after about 10 years. 

There has also been some specific emphasis on preventing the opera- 
tion of influence and patronage in the matter of recruitment to public 
services. In Mysore., under a recent amendment to the Mysore Government 
Servants Conduct Rules, 1957, senior officers of the State services have 
been required to obtain government’s permission in regard to the employ- 
ment of their near relatives in firms enjoying Government patronage. The 
Mysore State Civil Services General Recruitment Rules, 1957, provide, that 
all appointments to the State Civil Services, through the competitive exa- 
mination will be made in the order of merit as recommended by the State 
Public Service Commission. (In the past, similar provisions have generally 
been made in rules relating to a specific service and not in civil services 
general recruitment rules.) In U.P., the State Government has issued 
instructions that, when making recruitment, if the appointee happens to 
be a near relative of a Member of the State Government, the appointing 
authority should ascertain that he (the Member of Government) lias no 
objection to the proposed appointment. It has further been laid down that 
the information regarding the proposed appointment should also be given 
to the Minister in charge of the Department in which the appointment is 
being made. Initial recruitment made on the recommendation of the State 
Public Service Commission, however, does not come within the purview 
of the instructions. 

The decision of the Union Government to set up two new, separate 
ali-India cadres — an Economic Service and a Statistical Service — represents 
a further step in the effort to reshape the structure of civil services to meet 
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the rcciuircmciiis of the fast growing economic activities of the Govern- 
raenf. A Committee has been appointed, with the Cabinet Secretary _ as 
the Chairman, to draw up the blue-prints of the proposed cadres which 
will be administered bv the Ministry of Home Affiiirs. To begin with, the 
two services will cover only central government posts requiring knowledge 
of <:CtTn«-.mies or statistics,— as the case may be. It is proposed, later, to 
e\fcnd the scheme to selected State posts on request. Provision will also 
be made for short-term secondment, from and to these Services, of qualified 
personnel from universities and other similar institutions, 

II. Maiifim'-er Flajaiiog and Tramliig 

T he most important development in this field during the quarter was 
the annouKCcmenl. by the Prime Minister, of the scientific policy of the 
GovciTment of India. The Government resolution on the subject, which 
has been hailed as the ‘Scientific Charter’, describes the aims of the new 
scientific policy inter alia as follows : 

“To foster, promote and sustain by all appropriate means, 
the cultivation of science, and scientific research in all its 

aspects pure, applied and educational 

To encourage and initiate, with all possible speed, pro- 
grammes for the training of scientific and technical 
personnel, on a scale adequate to fulfil the country’s needs 
in science and education, agriculture and industry, and 
defence”. 

The Government resolution further states that “The Government of India 
has decided to pursue and accomplish these aims by offering good condi- 
tions of service to scientists and according them an honoured position, 
by associating scientists with the formulation of policies, and by taking 
such other measures as may be deemed necessary from time to time”. 

Manpower studies undertaken by the Centrail and State Governments 
have made further progress. These studies aim primarily at assessing 
the manpower requirements during the Third Plan so that suitable measures 
for expanding training facilities and programmes are taken in time. The 
State Governments of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa have completed studies 
of their nianpow'er position in the context of the Second Plan. A similar 
study has been made by the Uttar Pradesh Government and the report is 
expected to be out shortly. That Government has entrusted the Plan- 
ning Sub-Comraittee of the Cabinet with the work of man-power planning 
in the State. The Development Commissioner lias been designated as 
the State Manpow-er Officer and the Planning Department wall be the co- 
ordinating agency for the work. 

Madras, Andhra and Kerala, the three States in the Southern Zone, 
nave set up working groups to study their manpower position for the Second 
Plan and make assessment of their requirements for the Third Plan. These 
groups will concentrate attention on : (1) engineering personnel, including 
craftsmen; (2) health personnel; (3) educational personnel ; and (4) agricul- 
tural and allied personnel. 

States in the Northern Zone — Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab and Rajasthan — 
have also decided to take similar steps in pursuance of the recommendations 
ol the Ofiioers’ Committee on Man-power of the Northern Zonal Council 
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wliicii met at Chandigarh on March 2. The Ccnimhtec also reviewed 
the progress made in regard to the deputation of trained prsornicl and the 
, grant of technical and professional training facilities by one State to another. 

The Eastern Zonal Council has set up a committee to examine the 
question of man-power planning in the region; it h:is also recommended 
the formation of a police reserve force and the development of electric 
power jointly by the States of the Eastern Zone. 

Assam Government has also made a preliminary study. 

The Union Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel has carried out a 
survey of the requirements of engineers in the coal mining industry. 

The Central Directorate of Manpower is convening a Conference C5f 
State Manpower Officers on the 8th and 9th April, 1958. 

In the field of training, the trend is towards broadening the traijiing 
syllabi and the organisation of refresher courses. The Central Government 
has decided to revise the syllabus for the training of LA. S. probationers to 
lay henceforth more emphasis on subjects like Social Welfare and Adminis- 
tration, and to reorganise the training period as follows: the first 8 to 9 
months to be spent in the Training School; the next 15 to 16 in practical 
training in the States; and the last 3 to 4 months in the School again. The 
l.A.S. Training School at Delhi, and the I.A.S. Staff College, at Simla, 
are being shifted to Mussoorie shortly. The Department of Company 
Law Administration, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, in collaboration 
with the Institute of Cost and Works Accounts, has started a course to 
train some of their employees in cost accountancy. The course is sub- 
sidised by the Ministry; and teaching is looked after by the Institute. The 
course, which is for a period of 3 to 4 months, covers both theoretical and 
practical training. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the State Government has formulated a compre- 
hensive programme of refresher training for all dircectly recruited and pro- 
moted Sub-Inspectors with 4 to 6 years of service in that rank, and for 
directly recruited Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of Police with 4 
years’ qualifying service. The trainees will undergo an examination at 
the end of the course, and the result will be recorded in their personal files 
or service Books. An advanced refresher course has also been prescribed 
for Sub-Inspectors selected for promotion as Inspectors. Should a Sub- 
Inspector fail to secure a minimum of 40% in each subject, or a total of 
50 % in all subjects put together with not less than 30 % in each subject, he 
will not be iiicliided in the promotion list. Similar examinations will also 
be held for Inspectors selected for promotion to the gazetted rank. The 
Bihar Government has prescribed a 9-month training course in secretariat 
business for probationary lower division assistants. The course is divided 
into three phases : (1) four to six weeks’ theoretical instruction; (2) six 
montlis’ practical training in departments; and (3) six weeks in a training 
class. At the end of the course there will be an examination and the train- 
ees will be allowed, in all, four chances to pass it. 

_HI. Conditions of Service • 

With the Second Central Pay Commission actively engaged in fiiiisli- 
ing its work as early as possible, the tension which prevailed in the lower 
levels of the services seems to have disappeared somewhat. On the basis of 
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an inJerirn report by the Pay Commission, the Central Govern -nent has 
crnn'Cd increase of Rs. 5 per month, effective from July 1 , 1957, in the 
d.-a rne';-; allosvance of all Central Government employees drawing a monthly 
bade pay not exceeding Rs. 300. An increase of Rs. 2.50 has also been 
eifcct from July 1957, in the dearness allowance of Armed 
ihn-ceVpersonnel drawing a pay up to Rs. 300 per month. The Pay Com- 
mission issued, on January 14, a 78-point questionnaire eliciting views on 
Inaners pertaining to its terms of reference, from individuals and organisa- 
tions apai’t from Ministries of the Government of India and State Goveni- 
mcrdis, ' The Commission has sought views, among others, on questions 
of the application of principle of equal pay for equal work, participation 
of GeneVnment servants in political activities and the disparity between 
the emoluments of employees of Central Government, State Governments 
and local bodies. The Central Pay Commission of 1956 thought that 
its recommendations had to be made within the framework of the then 
existing socio-economic structure and that any attempt to remave social 
inequalities should be made directly by the State by measures, such as taxa- 
tion, that would embrace all classes of citizens. The present Commission 
has raised the question whether its recommendations should be directed 
towards remoulding the structure of emoluments and conditions of service 
of Central Government employees so as to reduce economic inequalities. 

Realising the need for special pay incentives for certain positions, 
the Orissa Government has recently reviewed the rates of special pay. 
The new rates aie : for post of Under Secretary to Secretary, Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 250 p.m.; for l.A.S. officers_ appointed as Heads of Departments, 
Rs, 150 p.m. with provision for a higher rate for very senior l.A.S. Officers;, 
and for certain posts in the l.P.S. cadre, Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. 

There has been a rising demand for higher salaries for technical ins- 
tructing personnel. The Conference of heads of technical institutions,, 
held at New Delhi on March 12-13, recommended that the pay of tech- 
nical lecturers should be brought at par with that of the corresponding: 
superior services in the technical departments of the Central Government. 
It deserves to be noted here that on the recommendations made by an 
expert committee, the Co-ordinating Committee of the All-India Council 
for Technical Education, has recently approved a detailed scheme for 
rationalising and upgrading, on an ali-lndia basis, of the salary scales of 
teachers of technical institutions, so as to attract qualified and experienced 
personnel to the profession. Diflferent scales have been recommended for 
institutions functioning at the post-graduate, the first-degree and the dip- 
loma levels respectively. A salary of Rs. 2,000-100-2500 (with an addition- 
al pay of Rs. 500 in exceptional cases) has been suggested for Director- 
Principal of a post-graduate institution; the scale of Rs. 1,300-60- 
1,6(^0-100-1.800 for heads of the first-degree institutions; and of Rs. 800-50- 
1,250 for heads of the diploma institutions. Adjustments have also been 
su.ggcsled in order to equate the posts in engineering colleges and poly- 
technics with tlie posts in the appropriate public works departments. 

Tlie Central Government has i-ecenlly stepped up its activities in the 
field of employees’ welfare. A Welfare Officer of the rank of Under 
Secretary lias been appointed in each Central Ministry to look after the wel- 
fare of Class II, in and IV employees numbering more than 16 lakhs. 
Recently, a Chief Welfare Officer, too, has been appointed to co-ordinate 
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the welfare work undertaken in the Central Ministries/Departments, In 
U.P., the State Government has decided to relax the rules to allow Goverii- 
nient servants, up to 10 per cent, of the strength of any office, to attend 
academic classes after office hours and to appear privately at academic 
examinations, without detriment to Government w^ork. The Mysore State 
Civil Services General Recruitment Rules, 1957, recently notified, prescribe 
that the employing authorities should ordinarily grant permission to the 
State civil servants to apply for any post in a State Civil service unless the 
grant of such a permission will not be in public interest or will not be con- 
sistent with any specific agreement entered into by the applicant with the 
Government. In Kerala, the State Government has decided to grant special 
casual leave to enable members of the State services to attend courses of 
instruction organised by recognised all-India associations of sports and 
games. This concession already existed in regard to participation in sport- 
ing events and games of national or international importance. 

For effectively combating corrupt practices on the part of government 
employees, the Union Government has recently amended the criminal law. 
The definition of “public servant”, as given in Section 21 of the Indian Penal 
Code, has been extended to cover the employees of statutory corporations, 
Government companies and similar bodies. Such persons will henceforth 
come under the purview of the Prevention of Corruption Act, 1947 and any 
other criminal law relating to public servants. A conviction on a charge 
of criminal misconduct under Section 5 of the Prevention of Corruption Act 
vill henceforth carry a compulsory sentence of imprisonment for not less than 
one year. If, for any special reason, the court wishes to impose imprison- 
ment for less than one year, the reason will have to be recorded in writing. 
The new Act also provides that in such cases the fine imposed will be com- 
mensurate with the proved or presumed illegal gains. The giver of a 
bribe who gives evidence against the bribe-taker will henceforth be protect- 
ed from prosecution in respect of the act of giving the bribe. The Admi- 
nistrative Vigilance Division of the Union Ministry of Home Affairs has 
issued instructions prohibiting Central Government servants from bidding 
at auctions arranged by their own Ministries or Departments. Any Go- 
vernment servant who does so, would be regarded as indulging in conduct 
“unbecoming” a Government servant within the meaning of the Conduct 
Rules. 

The Government of Rajasthan has amended the Rajasthan 
Government Servants’ and Pensioners’ Conduct Rules, 1950, to prohibit 
State Civil servants from (1) participating in any demonstration or strike in 
connection with any matter pertaining to their service conditions, and (2) 
becoming members of any service organisation not recognised by Lhe Go- 
vernment. The Bihar Government has also prohibited the State govern- 
ment employees from joining unrecognised service associations. 

IV. ‘O’ & ‘M’ 

The drive towards economy continues, though the emphasis has gra- 
dually shifted to the re-organisation enquiries and the overhaul of methods 
of work and procedures. The O.S.D. appointed by the Union Govern- 
ment to enquire into matters of services re-organisation and training, has 
completed his work in some important respects. The Union Government 
has set up a committee to suggest simplification of administrative and financia 
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procedures to expedite the impiementation of agricultural production 
s'clicnics and to recommend a model agricultural organisation in the States, 
\rilli provision for delegation of suitable powers at the various levels of its 
heirardiy. The Government has under active consideration a proposal 
fu* the 'decentralisation of expenditure control at present exercised by the 
^Ministry of Finance. 

In Assam, the State Development Committee has set_ up a sub-com- 
mitlec to suggest improvements to promote speed in the issue of financial 
sanctions. The Government of West Bengal has re-organised tlie health 
services to integrate the curative and preventive sides, and also approved a 
comprehensive scheme for the rationalisation of health cadres and pay 
scales. In Mysore, an eight-member committee is at present engaged in 
caiTving out a comprehensive examination of the organisation and work- 
ing of the Public Works Department. The Government of Punjab has, 
for rcinforcuig the sense of responsibility among the civil services, issued 
instructions that “where as a result of discussion whether at headquarters or 
elsewliere with a Minister or touring officers, the executive (officer) concern- 
ed considers it necessary to issue instructions to his subordinates, these 
should take the form of orders from him without quoting the Minister or 
Officer concerned. When the official is doubtful as to whether he can 
accept such responsibility he should refrain from issuing such instructions 
and send a brief statement of the case to the Government for the issue of 
suitable instructions in the matter. The Punjab Government has, with 
the object of avoiding interruption in the disposal of office work, prohibited 
interviews before 12 noon with ministers and officials by members of the 
general public. The Kerala Government has, as a measure of economy, 
ordered that all officers who are afforded the facility of using Govern- 
ment transport, like cars, jeeps, vans, station wagons or other type of con- 
veyances, should hereafter use only the Government conveyance for road 
journeys connected with inspection or tour. If such officers choose to 
travel in other modes of transport, such as their own cars, they will be con- 
sidered as having done so not in public interest but only for their own 
convenience. In Andhra Pradesh the State Government has appointed 
a committee, consisting both of officials and non-officials, to make re- 
commendations for the rationalization of the existing system of land revenue 
rates and irrigation charges. 

At the Centre, a new department of “Defence Research and Develop- 
ment” has been set up to integrate scientific and military thinking in defence 
matters and to increase the tempo, scope and usefulness of scientific research 
in defence. The Union Government has decided to establish a separate 
Extension Wing in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture for purposes of 
securing fuller attention to the problems of increasing agricultural produc- 
tion. The Government of India has also decided to establish an Atomic 
Energy Commission, with necessary executive and financial powers, modell- 
ed, more or less, on the lines of the Railway Board, The Commission, 
wliicli is to consist of full-time as well as part-time members, will have 
at least three but net more than seven, members with the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energy, as ex officio Chairman. It will be responsible for 
both the formulation and execution of policy of the Department of Atomic- 
Energy and preparation of the Department’s budget. 

The Dcparlmpi of Company Law Administration has been trans- 
ferred from the Ministry of Finance to the Ministry of Commerce and 
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Industry; tlie_ administration of stock exchange and insru-ancc regiihuions, 
however, continues to vest with the Finance Ministry. The administrative 
and supervisory control over the New' Delhi Municipal Committee and the 
proposed Delhi Corporation has been transferred from the IFnion Ministry 
of Health to the Union Ministry of Home Affairs. 

V. Local Goveroment and Community Beyelopmeat 

The recommendations, made by tlie Study Team on Community 
Development and National Extension Seiwice, in regard to deinocralic 
decentralisation of local self-government, have aroused considerable interest 
and attention. In Andhra Pradedi and Madras, Governments’ proposal 
for reform of the local government follow generally the line of approach 
advocated by the Study Team, i.e., transfer of power at the development block 
or panchayat-uiiion level. The Standing Committee of the National Deve- 
lopment Council, which met at New Delhi on January 12, accepted in prin- 
ciple the idea of decentralisation of authority to popular bodies below the 
level of the district; it, however, felt that it was for each State to decide 
for itself what pattern of democratic decentralised structure was best suited 
to its conditions, there being no need for any rigid uniformity in the matter 
between the different parts of the country. 

Following the recommendations made by the Balvantray Mehta 
Study Team, the Government of India proposes to put into operation a revised 
programme for community development from April 1 this year. The major 
changes proposed in the revised programme pertain to the transfer of autho- 
rity to peoples’ institutions at and below the district level, merging of the 
N.E.S. and C.D. stages into a single phase, and the staggering of the pro- 
gramme into the Third Plan. In order to attain a sustained and accelerated 
tempo of development, it is contemplated that the programme should be 
implemented in two stages of five years each instead of the existing three 
phases, viz. N.E.S. , C.D. and Post-Intensive. Tlie revised schedule is 
expected to help in overcoming the present shortage of trained basic and 
supervisory personnel and also to tone up the general working of the pro- 
gramme by avoiding recruitment of workers of marginal calibre and quali- 
fications. 

In Orissa, the State Government has revised the constitution of 
Block Advisory Committees. The object is to make these Committees 
fully representative of the rural people. The changes proposed are : 
(1) The Sub-divisional Officer to be made the Chairman of the Committee, 
and officers of the sub-divisional level instead of the district level to be the 
members; (2) the election of the vice-chairman from amongst the non- 
official members of the Committee; and (3) ministers and deputy ministers 
of the Central and State Governments, who are normally not able to 
attend the meetings of the Committees, to be replaced by prominent non- 
officials to be nominated in consultation with them. The State Government 
has also set up a Consultative Committee for Community Development, con- 
sisting of Ministers, Members of Parliament and the Legislative Assembly. 

Recently, all work relating to village panchayats so far handled by the 
Central Ministry of Health has been transferred to the Ministry of Commu- 
nity Development. The latter Ministry is also considering the administrative 
set-up which would be necessaiy to strengthen, expand and also to integrate 
the village panchayats with the development programme. The question 
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of ncii^clv associating the Gram Dan movement with community develop- 
rncnl nropramme is also receiving attention. In order to provide encoiirage- 
inciit hn- really meritorious work in the community development programme 
during 1958-59, the Central Government has formulated a Prize Competition 
Sdienie for village level workers throughout the country. The Competi- 
li*)rs vviii be held at four levels, namely, the block, the district, the state 
and the iiational level. Tiie Universities of Agra, Nagpur, Aligarh, Viswa- 
hiuu-ali. Andlira and Annamalai, have agreed to include the subject of 
community development in their syllabi for the degree and post-graduate 
examinations in Economics. 

In Kerala, the State Government has sanctioned in, pursuance of the 
rccommeiidations of an enquiry conmiittee appointed in August last, 
higher pay scales, retrospective from September 1, 1957, for panchayat 
ernployccs. All panchayats with annual income of Rs. 5,000 and above 
v.iil have a Panchayat Officer either of Grade I (Rs. 80-5- 120-EB-6- 150) 
or Grade H (Rs. 40-3-55-4-75-EB-5-120), Panchayats with income below 
Rs. 5,000 per annum will be allowed a Panchayat Assistant in the scale 
of Rs. 35-3-65-EB-3-80. A minimum basic pay of Rs. 20 plus Rs. 22 dear- 
ness allowance has been fixed in case of full-time sweepers and scavengers. 
A connected but different development relates to an enhancement of the 
pay-scalcs of village officers in Andhra Pradesh. A village Karnam will 
get an additional pay of Rs. 5, a village headman, Rs. 3; and a village 
servant, Rs. 2 per month. 

City Government in India is passing through a similar, though less 
marked, process of re-organisation. A Corporation has been established 
in the union territory of Delhi to replace the Delhi (City) Municipal Com- 
mittee. It consists of 80 councillors with a tenure of four years chosen by 
direct election by adult suffrage; and of 6 aldermen, a mayor and a deputy 
mayor to be elected by the councillors. There will be a standing com- 
mittee of 12 members, one-half retiring every year. The executive powers 
of the Corporation vest in the Commissioner appointed by the Central 
Government for a term of four years. Provision has been made to enable 
the Corporation to consult the U.P.S.C. in the matter of appointments to 
senior cadres of its services. The functions of the Corporation are similar 
to those of the Bombay Corporation except for some additions to its discre- 
tionary functions intended to enlarge the scope of its social welfare activities. 
Power lias been retained by the Central Government to inspect offices and 
work of the Corporation, to issue directions and even to supersede the 
Corporation if found incompetent and inefficient. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the State Government has asked Shri C. Narasim- 
han, I.A.S., Secretary to Government, Planning and Development Depart- 
ment, and Additional Development Commissioner, to enquire into the work- 
ing of the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation, its offices, institutions and 
works. Proposals for the re-organisation of the Madras City Corpora- 
tion were announced by the State Government in a White Paper sometime 
ago. 

The recent emphasis on co-operative movement seems to be directed, 
among others, towards strengthening the training programes. Sir Malcolm 
Darling, Colombo Plan Consultant to the Planning Commission, has 
rccommencied that the recaiits to the Indian Administrative and Agricul- 
tural Services should be given a short special training course of two or three 
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weeks’ duration in ‘co-operation’. He has further suggested that new 
recruits should be sent to the held for prelirainary job iraliiine belVu'c 
they are placed in a training institution and the Block' Deveiopnicnr Olilcers 
who are to exercise administrative control over co-opcraiivo cMcnsiun 
officers should be trained in the theory and practice of ‘c )-apcrad()ii’. 

The importance of better planning and administraLion of social iuid 
welfare services has been specially underlined in recent months. Tin 
Conference of State Social Welfare Ministers, held at Madras on December 
29, recommended that a social welfare department should be established 
in each state to look after subjects like the welfare of backward classes, 
family, women, children, social defence and rehabilitation, and general 
welfare services. The Conference stressed the need for the establishment 
of a Central Directorate or a Ministry of Social Welfare in the Union 
Government to coordinate the activities of the various central Ministries 
in the held of social welfare. It further recommended the co-ordination of 
the work of voluntary welfare agencies at the state level, inter-state co- 
ordination in the helds of social research and training, association of 
technically-trained and qualihed or experienced social workers with the 
work of social welfare departments at all levels and the restriction of recruit- 
ment of personnel at low'er levels to trained persons only. The Govern- 
ment of West Bengal has opened a separate department for tribal welfare 
to look after health, education, and development work in tribal areas. A 
Tribal Council has been set up in Andhra Pradesh to advise the Govern- 
ment on welfare and advancement of the Scheduled Tribes. The Bihar 
Government has established an Institute of Social Studies, in memory of 
the late Dr. A.N. Sinha, to undertake research in social, economic, political 
and other problems, which require independent and inter-disciplinary study. 


VI. Educational Admlnsstratlon 

The Union Government has constituted an All India Council of Ele- 
mentary Education, consisting of 21 members, with Shri ICG. Saiyidain, 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India, as the Chairman. The 
main functions of the Council are to advise on and review' the programmes 
for the expansion and improvement of elementary education in each state 
and to organise, or assist in, research on administrative, financial and 
pedagogic problems in the field. The Union Ministry of Education has 
drawn up a comprehensive programme of in-service training seminars to 
train the teachers in the rural institutes in the techniques of teaching. The 
seminars will be of three types — local, regional and inter-state. There 
will be in all about 24 local, 4 regional and 2 inter-state seminars. The 
object is to facilitate group discussions of problems of a local area or a 
particular region and to encourage co-ordination betw'een the local agencies 
and the rural institutes. 

In the field of social education, the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion has recommended that both at the Centre and in the States, the entire 
planning and co-ordination of social education work should be the respon- 
sibility of a single department, which should be the Education Department. 
The Union Ministry of Education has formulated a scheme for extending 
social education to cities. Under the scheme, co-ordinating councils of 
social education will be set up by each State Government, directly or 
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:!;rooiih liie iiriversity or municipal body, for selected cities. These couti- 
eil'j v. iil also pi'ovide expert guidance and literature, maintain liaison with 
c-ach oth.cr. and encourage and assist individuals in their contribution to 
i,oc!ai cduciiiion. As regards the usefulness of social education, two differ- 
chi and somewhat opposing points of view were expressed at the National 
Subject-Matter Seminar organised by the Ministry of Community Develop- 
inenl in January last. One school felt that social education organisers by 
trying to impose urban ideas on tribal populations contaminated and 
destroyed the Mghly rich tribal culture. Others contended that the purpose 
of social education was not to graft one culture on another but to create in 
the tribal people an urge to attain a better and richer life according to 
their native genius. 

.A ‘pilot’ examination unit is being set up at the Centre to conduct 
experiments in the reform of the present examination system. The objects 
of these experiments will be (0 to identify and clarify the purposes, and 
gradually improve the effectiveness of the teaching of the various school 
subjects; (ii) to suggest adequate learning experiences for different purposes ; 
and (fi'O to improve evaluation tools. A team of 10 Evaluation Officers 
has been deputed for the study of the American examination systems to the 
Ciiicago University, for a period of six months. 

The State Governments of Madhya Pradesh and Madras have adopted 
Hindi and Tamil respectively as the official language. The Madhya Pradesh 
Government has also set up an advisory board on basic education to advise 
the Government on the conversion of existing primary schools into basic 
schools, the opening of new primary schools on basic pattern, and training 
and orientation of teachers in the ideology and methods of basic education, 
fn Bombay the State Government has appointed two committees to examine 
the present position in regard to pre-primary, primary and basic and secon- 
dary education in different regions of the state and to advise the Govern- 
ment on the evolution of an integrated but flexible system of education. 
The Government of Kerala has reorganised the Education Department, 
keeping in view considerations of co-ordination and decentralisation in its 
working. Under the reorganised set-up, there will be an additional Director 
of Public Instruction responsible for the efficient administration of primary 
education, and three directorates, one each for text books and examinations, 
college education, and technical education. 

YII. State Enterprises 

Attention has been increasingly focussed recently on problems of 
top-management in state enterprises. The Seminar, convened by the 
Institute on December 20-21 on “Administrative Problems of State Enter- 
pn-scs”, recommended inter alia that the Boards of Directors should be 
given a large measure of de facto freedom in the management of the enter- 
prise; the Management, through the Managing Director, should have the 
pi iv liege of direct approach to the Minister in the administrative Ministry; 
and also that any Finemcial Adviser on the staff of the enterprise should 
not be permitted to “jump” the Managing Director, who should be the 
c.nannci of answerability to the Board of Directors and to Government. 

i he need foi a scientifically sound relationship between the Head of 
tne cnterpiisc and the Minister in charge was further lime-lighted by the 
lepou 01 tnc Uiagla Enquiry Commission. In this respect, Justice Chagla 
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lias enunciated^ the following basic principles : (1) “Govcriirneiit sliould 
not interfere with the working of autonomous statutory corparatioiis; liiat 
if lliey wish to interfere they sliould not shirk the responsibility of ydvitig 
direction'-; in writing.” (2) “If the executive officers of the c:;rpo'ra.lioii 
arc to be appcfinted from the civil services, it should be iniprcs'^ed upon thcui 
tliay they owe a duty and loyalty to the corporation and that if-iey slv.Wild 
not permit themselves to be influenced by senior oihcials of Go'rcrnnionl 
or surrender their judgment to them. If they feci tiial tliey are boimd to 
obey the orders of these officials, they must insist on the.se orders being 
in writing.” (3) “The Minister must take full responsibility for tlw acts 
of liis subordinates. He cannot be permitted to say that liis subordinates 
did not reflect his policy or acted contrary to his wishes or dircclioris.” 
(4) “In a Parliamentary form of Government, Parliament must be taken into 
confidence by the Ministers at the earliest stage and all relevant facts and 
materials must be placed before it. This would avoid difficulties and 
embarrassment being caused at a later stage when Parliament gets the neces- 
sary information from other sources.” 

The recent policy of the Government, as mentioned in the last issue, 
seems to be in favour of appointing non-officials as Chairmen of the Boards 
of Directors. 

In the field of transport, the Government of India has set up the 
Inter-State Transport Commission for purposes of developing, co-ordinat- 
ing and regulating the operation of transport vehicles in respect of any 
area or route common to two or more states. 

To formulate and co-ordinate the policy regarding adjudication of 
labour disputes in the public sector (excluding employees not covered by 
the Industrial Disputes Act), the Government of India has constituted an 
Inter-departmental Standing Committee. Apart from the Union Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, the Ministries represented on the Standing 
Committee are Finance, Defence, Railways, Transport and Communica 
tions, Steel, Mines and Fuel, Commerce and Industry, and Home. 
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Canada 

A Far Research Bureau 

The Civil Service Commission of Canada has established a Bureau 
of Pay Research to provide objective information on pay and working condi- 
tions in Government, business, and industry, and to assemble and analyse 
factual evidence of trends in outside employment. Information upon which 
the Commission‘’s salary recommendations are based will be centralised in 
the new Bureau. 

France 

Rise in the Civil Servants' Salaries 

The French Cabinet has agreed to grant to civil servants a series of 
increases in 1958 — partly in the form of housing facilities and partly in the 
form of salary increases — which will bring their minimum salary from its 
present level of 200,000 fi'ancs to 220,000 francs a year. The new increases 
will benefit particularly the lower-grade workers and will cost the Govern- 
ment 74,000 million francs. 

Nepal 

A U.N. Public Personnel Administration Expert 

The U.N.T.A.A. has loaned to the Government of Nepal the services 
or M'r. Walter Fischer, an Austrian national, for one year to advise it in the 
Held of personnel administration, in particular in developing a programme 
for in-service training. 

Planning Board 

The Government of Nepal has set up a high powered Planning Board 
under the chairmanship of Prince Himalaya Bir Bikram Shah Dev. The 
Board will advise the Government on the framing of schemes and plans 
aimed at raising the standard of living of the people. 

Pakistan 

Training of Civil Servants in United States 

Under a contract with the International Co-operation Administration, 
the University of South California will shortly commence a special course 
for training a batch of 15 to 20 higher civil servants from Pakistan in U.S. 
methods and techniques of public administration. The purpose is to prepare 
the trainees for assuming higher administrative responsibilities on return to 
their country. 
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Reorganisation of Administration 

Tlie President of South Vietnam lias appointed an 8-nie'sibi.r f’Oiii- 
mission under the chairmanship or Mr. Nguyen-Thanh-Cimg. Secrjlary i?r 
State to the Presidency, to make recommendations on the re u';: i-'i'.'r'r.i 
of the system of public administration in the country. 

United Kingdom 

Unattractive Grading in the Hospital Service 

Sir Noel Hall, in his report recently submitted to the U.K. Minister of 
Health, suggests a reduction in the number of grades of the hospital service 
to raise the entrydevels of remimerations. His recommendations include 
the abolition of the existing “lettered” grades and their rcpiacemcrit by a 
general clerical grade together with a supervising clerical grade, separtae 
grades for both shorthand typists and raachhie operators, with provision 
for specialist supervision, and three administrative grades. Recommen- 
dations have also been made on promotion procedures and training and 
for the delegation of specific responsibilities to the hospital secretary. 

Higher Salaries for Members of the Boards of the State Enterprises 

Her Majesty’s Government has announced higher scales of pay for 
members of the nationalised boards “of a commercial character”. The 
maximum salary of the chairman of a major board has been raised from 
£8,500 to 10,000 and of a board member from £5,000 to £6,500. There are 
now six chairmen drawing £10,000 a year. This adjustment of the salaries 
of the boards of nationalised industries has been decided upon by the 
British Government after making a comparison between the rewards 
offered at the top in the private industry and in public boards. 

United Nations 

Seminar on Human Rights Under Criminal Law and Procedure 

A Seminar on “Protection of Human Rights under Criminal Law and 
Procedure” was held under the auspices of the United Nations at Baguio 
(Philippines) from February 17 to March 1. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives from 19 countries of South-East and Pacific Asia and from 
certain specialised agencies and non-governmental organisations. The main 
topics discussed at the Seminar were : rights and safeguards protecting the 
individual against arbitrary or illegal arrest and detention without trial ; 
conditional release prior to and during trial; confessions and admissions— 
safeguards, administrative and judicial, against improper methods of investi- 
gation and inquiry; avoidance of delay in bringing the accused to trial 
and in concluding trial and appellate processes; the right of the individual 
to assistance, at the time of trial and at any preliminary proceedings, in 
matters of legal advice and representation, proof of guilt, and Janguage 
difliciilties; public trial and exceptions thereto; protection of accused 
persons against trial in absentia. 
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Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 

The United Nations General Assembly unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion. on December 14, establishing a Special Projects Fund for expanding 
technical activities of the United Nations and the specialised agencies. The 
Fund is separate from existing financial resources for technical assistance, 
and will provide “systematic and sustained assistance in the fields essential 
to the integrated technical, economic and social development of the less 
developed countries”. The operation of the Special Fund would be directed 
in the immediate future towards “enlarging the scope of the United Nations 
programmes of technical assistance so as to include special projects in cer- 
taiir basic fields” to be defined by a 16-member Preparatory Committee 
which also includes India. The resolution provides that whenever financial 
resources available to the Fund are considered sufficient, the Assembly 
may take action to apply a portion of it to capital development projects 
in less developed areas. 

United States 

Pay Increases in Federal Employment 

Pay raises totalling S25 million annually for 48,000 of the U.S. govern- 
ment’s physical scientists and engineers were approved early in December 
by the Civil Service Commission, as a move to hold and attract critically 
needed personnel. The increases, ranging from .$135 to $1,080 went into 
effect before the end of the year 1957. Of the people affected, 75 per cent 
are employed by the Department of Defence. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has approved a new “direct action” plan to recruit scientists, engi- 
neers, and other persons with scarce skills, which will permit recruiters to 
hire college graduates for specific jobs, and to set starting employment 
dates, rather than waiting for appointment following examination. Test- 
ing and the clearance process are to be strearalmed. 

U.S.S.R. 

Reconstitution of Armaments Ministries 

Following the decentralisation of its industrial administration, the 
Soviet Union has re-organised its four main armaments ministries, viz. 
aviation, defence, radio techniques and ship-building industries, into slate 
committees subordinate to the Soviet Council of Ministers. The pattern 
which emerges is that men of very high administrative ability in the technical 
field are being freed from day-to-day administrative responsibilities to devote 
themselves to shaping the future of Soviet technical progress. 
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A U.N. Assignment for Shri Bapat 

The Institute will be losing its Honorary Treasurer and Editor of 
the IJ.P.A., Shri S.B. Bapat, I.C.S. Shri Bapat is proceeding early in 
early in May to the United States to take up his new assignment as 
Director of the Public Administration Division in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration. Shri Bapat is one of the founders 
of the Institute, a senior administrator, and till recently Director of 0.& 
M. Division. Cabinet Secretariat, and also of Administrative Vigilance 
Division, Ministry of Home Affairs. Many of the important civil service 
reforms of the recent years bear his imprint. 

Fellowships 

Under the Institute’s Fellowships programme, a group of two Univer- 
sity teachers was selected in 1955, for stud^y and observation of advanced 
administrative techniques and practices followed in foreign countries, but 
they could not proceed abroad due to placement difficulties. One of these 
university teachers, Dr. R.B. Das of Lucknow University, left for the United 
States on February 5. Dr. Das has been placed at the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. The other 
Is expected to follow him in July next. 

The second part of the Fellowships programme relates to mutual 
interchange of university teachers and government servants. The scheme 
provides for selection of 2 to 4 university teachers for attachment to Go- 
vernment departments and for the deputation of the same member of Go- 
vernment officers to universities for periods ranging between 3 and 6 months. 

The School of Public Administration 

Arrangements for recruiting suitable teaching personnel for the School 
of Public Administration have made further progress. Dr. A. Avasthi 
and Dr. V. Jagannadham have already joined the Institute as Assistant 
Professors of Public Administration and Sociology, respectively. Recruit- 
ment of other teaching personnel is in hand. It is proposed to send the 
instructing staff abroad for a short period to study the teacliing of, and 
recent developments in, their respective subjects in the U.S.A., the U.K. 
and other advanced countries. The School is expected to start function- 
ing by October 1958 when the Institute’s buildings will be ready for occupa- 
tion. 

Research Projects 

The Transport Study Group has, in co-operation with the Central O 
& M Division, started a survey of the modes of transport used and the 
distance travelled by the Class II and Class HI Central Government ein- 
ployces in journeys to and from offices. 
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Af ills instance of the Public Accounts Committee of the Parliament, 
tire hishtiito lias undertake!] a study of the resources and personnel 
emniiiyeri on de\'eIopnient and non-development activities in the Alipur 
Develo p rnent Block. 

Seminars 

Tv.o ‘tcchnicar Seminars were convened by the Institute to prepare 
tile gi'ound for tlie Members’ Second Annual Conference to be held on April 
5. ’file fin-it Seminar on “Administrative Problems of State Enterprises” 
met af TMcw Delhi on December 20-21, 1957. It was attended by 25 dele- 
gates drawn from public and private enterprises, central and state govern- 
ments and universities. 

The second Seminar on “The Pattern of Rural Government (from 
the Village to the District Level)” was held on February 15-16; 24 delegates 
drawn from central and state governments, local bodies, universities and 
piihiic life, participated. 


Tlie following lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Ins- 
titute during December 1957 — March 1958 : 

Decemher 5 The Rt. Hon. Patrick Gordon “Individual Liberty and Social- 
IValker, M.P., formerly Sec- ist Administration” 
retary for Commonwealth (Chairman : Shri Justice S.K. 
Relations, Great Britain. Das) 

December 10 Mr. Douglas Houghton, “Whitley Councils in the British 
M .P., Chairman, Staff Side, Civil Service” 

Civil Service National (Chairman : Shri B. Shiva Rao) 
Whitley Council, Great Bri- 
tain. 

January 13 Dr, H. R. Tinker of the “Conventions in English Local 
School of Oriental and Afri- Government’ ’ 
can Studies, University of (Chairman ; Shri A.D. Pandit, 
London. I.C.S) 

March 7 Shri C. S. Venkatachar, “Administrative Expansion and 
I.C.S,, formerly Secretary, Integration of the Princely 
Ministry of States. States” (Chairman : Shri V.T. 

Krishnamachari) 

March 17 Shri L. K. Jha, I.C.S., Spe- “Government and Industry” 
cial Secretary, Ministry of (Chairman : Shri Morarji Desai) 
Commerce & Industry, 

Group Discussions 

The Public Administration Study Circle of the Institute held two 
meetings during the quarter. On November 23, it discussed a working 
paper on Structure of Metropolitan Government — ^A Comparative Study”. 
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Oil January 24 Dr. C.A.O. Van Nieuwenhuyze, Academic Secretary, Institute 
of Social Studies, Tlie Hague, spoke on the teaching of Social Sciencx-i at 
the Netherlands Institute of Social Studies and its role in the iiitegraliun of 
the study of social sciences. 

Mr. Walter P. Hedden, formerly Director, New York Port Authority, 
and Transportation Consultant to the World Bank and the Governments 
of Turkey and Liberia, initiated a group discussion on “Mclropolilan 
Traffic Problems” on January 31. 

Prof. Norman Hunt, Professor of Organisation of Industry and Com- 
merce at the lAiiversity of Edinburgh, met on February 14, a selected 
gathering of high level Central Government Officers and others, for a 
discussion of the pattern and practices obtaining in the United Kingdom 
in the field of Industrial Organisation and Management. 

Prof. Walter Gellhorn, Professor of Law, Columbia University, 
initiated on February 20, a group discussion on “Some Aspects of Com- 
parative Administrative Procedures” before a select gathering, which 
included Supreme Court judges and senior civil servants. 

I.I.A.S. Round Table, Liege, 1958 

The Institute has decided to send a 3-man delegation to the I.LA.S. 
Round Table to be held at Liege, Belgium, from June 27 to July 3. The 
agenda for the Round Table will be : (1) Devolution of Powers to Autono- 
mous Institutions; (2) Automation and the relevant Problems in Public 
Administrative Agencies; and (3) Hearing and Consultation Procedure in 
Public Administration. 

Local Branches 

A local branch of the Institute was inaugurated at Patna on January 
18; another at Lucknow on February 4. This brings the total number of 
local branches to 5. 

Indian Historical Records Commission, Research and Publication Committee 

The Government of India has appointed Prof V.K.N. Menon as one 
of the members of the Research and Publication Committee of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission which has recently been reconstituted. 
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ESTIMATES COMMITTEE, 4th Report (Mlsiistry of Eclucatloii and 
Scleiitifi Researcli-Elementary Ecliicatioi!). New Delhi, Lok Sabha Secre- 
tcmat, 1958, Hi, 89p. Rv. iJO. 

The main recommendations of the Committee briefly are as follows : 

I, Pre-Primary Education 

1. In view of the absence of an all-India policy in the field of pre- 
primary education, some flexible “guiding principles” should be worked 
out in' consultation with the best educationists and psychologists in the 
country and these should be brought to the notice of the Departments of 
Education in the States for guiding the work of the various educational 
institutions. The National Committee on early childhood education may 
be revived by reconstituting it, if necessary. There should be insistence upon 
reasonably uniform standards in matters of educational abilities of teachers, 
their training, methods of teaching and proper school environment. 

2. In co-operation with the State Governments, the Ministry of 
Education should take steps to increase the number of institutions for 
training of teachers for pre-primary schools. The Ministry should also 
devise ways and means to encourage cheaper schools for the children of 
poor people who cannot afford to send their children to costly pre-primary 
schools. As it would be preferable to have women teachers for child 
education, Government should encourage women with requisite qualifica- 
tions to enter into the field of pre-primary education, offer them stipends 
during the course of their training, and give them special service amenities 
especially in rural areas. 

3. All central grants to voluntary institutions in the field of pre- 
primary, primary and basic education, should generally be through State 
Governments except in cases of institutions of an all-India character. 
Separate amounts should be properly earmarked for pre-primary, primary, 
basic and social education, etc., and under each such head separate alloca- 
tion should be made for important sub-heads like teachers’ training, build- 
ings, equipment, books for library, etc., with certain latitude for re-appro- 
priation between the different sub-heads. 

II. Primary Education 

1 . The results of the all-India Educational Survey should be published 
early in the form of a brochure and placed on the Table of the House. 

2. The Ministry of Education should take more interest to persuade 
the State Governments to implement the recommendations made in Kher 
Committee’s Report as early as possible so that some uniformity in the 
admitiistration of primary education in different states is acliieved in the 
interest of its expansion and improvement. 

3 . Without checking the pace of expansion in the field of elementary 
education, the Ministry of Education should pay more attention to the 
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qualitative improvement and for that purpose local resources in the villages 
and towns should be mobilised and encouraged by way of inviting the 
local people to share the expenses of primary schools, for furnishing liieiii 
properly and adequately. 

4. The Ministry of Education should invite the Members of Parlia- 
ment of the State, which fails to fully utilise the grants or implement a parti- 
cular scheme in the field of education, to a conference to discuss the diffi- 
culties and handicaps of their State. 

5. All the States have not been able to take advantage of the scheme 
of Central assistance for increasing the salary of primary school teachers; 
the Ministry of Education should persuade the remaining State Govern- 
ments to take advantage of this scheme in the interest of an over-all uni- 
formity. The question might be discussed with advantage at the Education 
Ministers’ Conference especially in view of the prevailing dissatisfaction 
among the teachers, reflecting in the falling standard of education. 

6. The State Governments should be requested to review the position 
of the teachers under the control of local boards, who suffer from certain 
handicaps like non-payment of salary in time, utilisation for purposes other 
than educational, transfers on grounds not considered reasonable, and if 
necessary, exercise more direct control on general administration of pri- 
mary education with a view to eliminating the existing evils. 

7. The proposals of giving additional amenities to the primary 
school teachers by way of free medical attendance, free housing and free 
education to their children up to the secondary stage, should be favourably 
considered and decisions arrived at expeditiously. Further, the possibi- 
lities of insurance of teachers at concessional rates of premia should also be 
explored with the Life Insurance Corporation. 

8. There should be more effective co-ordination between the Union 
Ministry of Education and the State Governments and both sides should 
understand each other more correctly and appreciate the difficulties in the 
way of each so that the existing feeling in the States, that the Centre is trying 
to centralise all authority even in the domain which really belongs to the 
States, is removed. The schemes in the field of education should be more 
freely discussed between the Centre and the States, and the Centre should 
liberally release the money according to a settled policy to enable the States 
to carry on the development work, 

in. Basic Education 

1. The number of Basic training colleges and schools should be 
increased to supply the required number of teaching personnel. The 
duration and standard of training should be raised so that teaching personnel 
coming out of the training colleges and schools are well equipped for the job 
required of them. 

2. The Union Government should insist that any financial aid given 
by it directly or indirectly to improve or spread Elementary Education is 
strictly earmarked by the States for Basic Education i.e., Basic Schools and 
Basic Training Schools. 

3. Systematic comparative study of the achievements of pupils in 
Basic and non-Basic schools would be useful and might be undertaken 
with advantage by the National Institute of Basic Education. The steps 
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to raise the standard of Basic Education should be expedited so 
that tiic *e>dstiiig misgivings in the mind of the public are removed as early 
as Dossible and Basic Education is put on sound lines throughout the country. 

4. The Cojnmittee is entirely in agreement with the views of the 
Assessment Committee on Basic Education in respect of Post-Basic Educa- 
tlcn that ; (o) the whole question of Post-Basic Schools should be fully 
discussed and there should be some clear declaration of policy in regard to 
the same; (/>) the pupils passing out of Senior Basic Schools who wish to 
ioin secondary schools other than Post-Basic schools should be permitted 
"So* do so: and (c) the pupils passing out of Post-Basic Schools should be 
ficrn'ltted to join in appropriate courses of studies in the Universities. The 
Commit tec further recommends that the clear and unambiguous enunciation 
of policy or; these lines and issue of suitable instructions by the various 
aiuiioriiics concerned should be expedited. 

5. The National Institute of Basic Education should undertake, 
without any loss of time, the training of basic education workers at the 
higher level (i.e. hispectors, administrators, supervisors etc.) to enable them 
to'properly appreciate the problems in the field of Basic Education. 

6. ft would be advantageous to associate the officials of the State 
Governments more closely with the National Institute of Basic Education. 
Those officially connected with Basic Education and teachers from post- 
graduate training colleges can work in the Institute for a limited period on 
problems faced by them taking the help of research workers in the Insti- 
tute. This would increase the co-ordination between the agencies and the 
Institute. 

7. The Union Ministry of Education should take all necessary steps 
to ensure that the selection of crafts in basic schools is done carefully and 
that the teaching is scientifically correlated with craft and not done mecha- 
nically as is reported to be the case in a number of Basic Schools in the 
country at present. 

8. State Governments should be persuaded to take more interest by 
either purchasing products of basic schools or by arranging their disposal 
through State emporia, bhandars, etc. and by enlisting the help of Khadi 
and Village Industries Boards in that respect. 

9. In the traditional type of training colleges for graduates, training 
in techniques of basic methods of teaching should be made compulsory 
instead of optional (as it is in the Central Institute of Education) so that 
teachers coming out of these colleges have the necessary background in the 
basic methods of teaching. More women teachers should be encouraged 
for training, especially for elementary schools; and the schemes for en- 
couraging the training of women teachers should be pushed through with, 
vigour in all the States without further delay. 

10. A Traiiiiiig Institute for Basic teachers must have a practising 
school on basic lirses; otherwise the trainees can not derive full advantage 
of the training and have to go to an outside basic school, 

IV. ElcineiUavy Education as a Whole 

1 . A perspective plan for introduction of free and compulsory eie~ 
rnentary education for children up to the age of 14 years in the country 
may be e\olved by the All India Council for Elementary Education with a 
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phased programme for the whole country to be implemented widiin a soixi- 
fied period with due regard to the financial resources, the existing conditions 
and the recommendations of the various Committees wliioii l^ave ;dr=„;a'Jv 
given thouglit to the problem. Full advantage shonid be mken r*r pri- 
vate initiative by removing all impediments in the way <if ;.icveiopin.,oii of 
the voluntary institutions in the field of primary education. 

2. Since it is not now possible to achieve the target l-'iid dov/n la 
Article 45 of the Constitution, of providing free and compulsory educ'.ido r 
to the children up to the age of 14 years, it is necessary rhat tlx position is 
carefiiily reviewed at the highest level and a revised tinie limit set up so that 
the Planning Commission may know without ambiguity as to what iinancial 
provision v/iil be necessary on this account during the subsequent Five Year 
Plans. The Plan provision for Education should not be reduced on 
grounds of economy. 

3. Education in the Union territories is the direct responsibility of 
the Centre. The Ministry of Education should seriously endeavour to fiilfil 
the provision of Article 45 of the Constitution at least in the Union 
territories to serve as an example to the State Governments, it would be 
desirable to earmark the amount of about Rs, 3.5 crores during the Second 
Plan and Rs. 6.8 crores during the Third Plan for introducing compulsory 
education for the age-group 6 to 14 years in Union territories. 

4. The Ministry of Education should also give financial assistance 
to the State Governments for schemes of medical inspection of school-going 
children, wliich all States should be persuaded to have. 

5. It would be advantageous to set a time limit for the preparation 
and introduction of schemes for imparting universal compulsory education 
entrusted to the All India Council for Elementary Education. 

6. The task of preparing model text books should be taken up by the 
Central Bureau of Text Book Research forthwith. The Pvlinistry of Edu- 
cation should review, in consultation with the State Governments the 
Compulsory Education Acts of the States to remove the existing defects and 
to bring a reasonable degree of uniformity. 

V. Some Organisational Matters 

1 . Referring to the Government resolution relating to the establishment 
of the All India Council for Elementary Education with the Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India and the Head of the Basic and Social 
Education Division of the Ministry of Education as Chairman and Secretary 
of the Council, respectively, the Committee does not favour the policy of 
intimately involving the Ministry with the management of such bodies. 
There should be soine machinery on the lines of the University Grants 
Commission, which may be statutory, autonomous or semi-autonomous and 
should be supplied with ample funds as well as sufficient authority to carry 
on the work in its sphere in consultation with the State Governments. 

2. There has been a marked tendency in recent years of each Ministry 
taking to itself more and more of administrative and executive work which 
really" does not fit in with the original conception of a Secretariat organisa- 
tion for dealing with policy matters as distinct from day-to-day administration 
and executive functions. The Ministry should gradually hand over siicli 
institutions to other agencies created for that purpose. In this way the 
Ministry may continue to have general over-all control so far as policy is 
concerned; it should not involve itself directly in the administrative and 
executive functions. 
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THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE GOVEMNIMENT AND POLI- 
TIES; By GUNNER HECKSCHER. London, George Men and Unwin, 
1957 , 172/?. 18.y, 

The use of the comparative method in the .study and teaching of go- 
venunciit and politics, as old as Aristotle and still largely current, has 
recently been the subject of much discussion, and the book under notice is 
a good survey of the problem in all its aspects. It v/as discussed, in parti- 
cular, at a conference of American political scientists at Evanston in 1952, 
fa report of this conference appeared in 1953 in the American Political 
Science Pvcview), and more recently by the International Political Science 
Association at its Round Table in Florence in 1954. This book by the 
Professor of Political Science at Stockholm, who was the rapporteur-general 
at the Florence meeting is a report, and more than a report, of the discus- 
sions at the Round Table. It is more than a report because, as Professor 
W.A. Robson points out in his preface to the Volume, it is the first syste- 
matic exploration of the methodological problems involved. 

There can be no doubt that Professor Heckscher has surveyed the 
problem in all its aspects. I n the first part of the study he discusses methodo- 
logical problems like classification, terminology and the configurative 
approach ; and in the second he examines the application of the method to 
different fields like electoral system, parliaments, parties, nationalised indust- 
ries and revolutions. But the conclusions he comes to cannot themselves be 
called revolutionary. Are the results of the comparative method really 
worth while ? The conclusion is that it all depends on the point of view. 
Causality is not the same tiring in the social as in the exact mathematical 
sciences. (How far are these themselves exactly exact? ). Approximate 
results have their value. And even if we cannot as yet expect to establish a 
general theory we may be building parts of one in the form of partial pro- 
blems at least limiting the number of alternative possibilities. Anyway, in 
the last resort, comparison, however inconclusive, helps us to refine our 
instruments of description and to understand each particular case better as 
we are comparing it with others. 

Sometimes Professor Heckscher reminds one of a hippopotamus pick- 
ing up a pea. The book is a useful and comprehensive discussion of a sub- 
ject wliich, however, cannot be described as new or very important. 

—V.K.N. Menon 

PARTY POLITICS IN INDIA; By MYRON WEINER, Bombay, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xiii, 3l9p, Rs. 20. 

,I his book does not attempt to present a comprehensive account of 
parly politics in India. Its aim is the modest one of probing into the 
cevelopment of some of the parties which are active in Indian politics at 
the present day. .Both the Congress and the Communisf parties fall outside 
the purview of this volume except to the extent to which they impinge on 
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the formation and working of the parties studied here. While metliodolo- 
gically there can be no objection to the pursuit of the ‘case-studies* of 
political parties on such a restricted scale, one inevitable result of such a 
treatment is to give a rather unreal picture of the party situation in India. 
The ambitious title of the book contributes to the same result by raising 
expectations of a more balanced picture of the political scene than can be 
gleaned from these case-studies. 

Within the self-imposed limits of his study, however, Mr. Weiner 
does well in putting together an infonnative account of the splits and 
mergers amongst the parties of the left and the right. Much of the material 
presented by liim is gathered in personal interviews with the leaders and 
members of the various parties and groups. Yet the book is singularly free 
from the exaggeration of the personal viewpoint into the manifestation of 
fundamental principle, thanks to the undoubtedly high critical ability of 
Mr. Weiner. This is indeed why the book will rank as a valuable contri- 
bution to the understanding of the politics of the non-Communist opposi- 
tion parties in India. 

Where Mr. Weiner moves from description to reflection questions will, 
no doubt, be asked of him. Thus, interesting though his views on the 
relative roles of leaders and rank-and-files faced with the prospect of splits 
or mergers may be, one has the feeling that perhaps he has oversimplified 
the case by failing to give enough credit to the largely informal processes of 
communication between leaders and followers. But this is still an un- 
explored area of study and one must not be in a hurry to reject Mr. Weiner’s 
conclusions either. On another point where Mr. Weiner tries to show 
that the electoral system in India has not affected the party system in a 
major way, one would appear to be on surer ground in questioning him. 
Between the two general elections, it is well-known, not only that the 
number of recognised parties diminished but the practice of forming ‘fronts’ 
in opposition to the ruling party reflected a growing acceptance of the two- 
party situation at any rate for electoral purposes. Incidentally, the state- 
ment on page 226 that only members of scheduled castes, or tribes may vote 
for the seats reserved for them is not only incorrect but misses the whole 
point of the controversy between ‘separate electorates’ and ‘joint electorates 
with reservation of seats’ which raged loud and long during the days of 
struggle with the British nilers. 

Mr. Weiner brings his book to a close with a chapter dealing with 
the prospects for stable government in India, He conies to the well worn 
conclusion that stability depends on the agreement of all parties on funda- 
mentals while differing on specific issues. However, this chapter appears 
to be more in the nature of an obiter XhMi a conclusion flowing from evidence 
marshalled earlier in the book. 

-S. V. Kogekar 

VILLAGE PANCHAYATS IN INDIA; By H. D. MALAVIYA. 
New Delhi, All India Congress Committee, 1956. XLIL XXXIX. 843p. 
Rs.l2 . 

“Village Panchayats in India” by H.D. Malaviya wears a robust look 
and runs into 843 pages of most painstaking writing. The book is fore- 
worded, introduced, prefaced andproemed by a galaxy of national leaders 
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v./hicli adds political authority to a socio-political study and establishes 
the resourcefulness of its author. In face of the special importance wMch 
is attached to the local self-governing institutions in the new democratic 
set-up of India, this voluminous work is most timely. 

Tlie book is divided into three parts. The first part gives a historical 
account of the development of village panchayats in this country. The 
account embodied in this part of the book alone gives much more than the 
title of the book promises. The author starts from the beginiiing of human 
histoiy/ and narrates the entire story of mankind and of the growth of 
sociarorganisaiion. It is in this slow-moving account of history that the 
author attempts to carry his readers from a stage of total ignorance to 
one of complete knowledge. After making a good start, he gets entangled 
in quoting authorities to drive home his point that he himself gets lost in 
the wood alongwith his readers. The main theme here of the author 
appears to be that in India a co-operative endeavour in one form or the 
other always existed in villages and in panchayats, but it disappeared with 
the advent of the British Rule in India. The author tries to establish it not 
by a more scientific process of liistorical analysis but by mere quotations 
from certain authorities. He talks of community life and of decentralised 
admiiii tration at the village level, but does not care to study these in the 
context of the closed village economy which then existed and the conditions 
which had placed severe restrictions on the growth of a monolithic state. 
An account which either ignores or is complacent about these factors can 
hardly claim for itself any serious attention. However, to the credit of 
the author it may be said that though we do not agree with his method of 
handling history, yet we certainly have to value the clues he has discovered 
to India’s village life. The real value of the book lies in the material which 
has been made available by the author on everything connected with Indian 
village life at one place. 

The second and indeed quite useful, part of the book is devoted to 
an assessment of the position of panchayats in the states. For each state, 
the analysis of the legal position and working of panchayats is preceded 
by a description of the economic conditions of the villages. The statistical 
data could, at the end of chapters, very profitably be used to make a com- 
parative study of the institution of panchayats in different parts of the 
country, and to probe into problems relating to its growth and effectiveness 
as a popular agency. 

And it is to this task that the author applies himself in the third part 
of the book. “Panchayats problems” according to him “are in fact the 
problems of our peasant masses and have therefore, to be viewed in their 
totality. A fairly administrative or a local self-government approach 
would be perfunctory, would be divorced from reality, would not go at the 
roots and, therefore, of not much use.” With this approach in view, he 
proceeds to describe the conditions prevalent in the Indian villages and 
to examine the conflicts which have arisen as a result thereof and suggests 
remedial measures which would enable the panchayats to play an effective 
role in the country’s march towards socialism. He pleads for speedy 
legislation for solving the land problems. “Early redistribution of land, 
fixation of ceilings, land reforms and far-reaching temiriai reforms gain 
added iniportancc as in the absence of the economic justice, our village 
panchayats will mil to secure the co-operation of the masses for development 
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activities.” And yet the problems of development call for speed'; and 
quick solutions and it is the panchavrts alone which can be t'.e nV"-! yolent 
inslrumcnts for harnessing the n.nlcashecl mass energy and . icnrirg c*. im- 
munity clfort which are rd' special signljcar.cc in ih:.- omtw;! .-if our di -m - 
ingly meagre resources. ’the need for building ihem up i-,. ihcrchne 
obvious a.nd i^ could be dor.e by orieiuing ilie pancliayat mei/sber. -.md flh.- 
higher oHicials in a ’set ideology and philosophy' and by dra.siicaiiy m-,cr~ 
hauling the administrative machinery so that it may inspire more confidence 
amongst the people. Towards the end the author also deals with lire 
panchayai functions and finances. 

The problems are fairly important and require to be critically treated. 
But, instead of subjecting them to such a study, the author once again 
adopts the easy method of proclaiming his individual views as also of some 
of his favourite leaders and authorities. The material collected is abundant 
and Shri Malaviya must have taken enormous pains to get at it. He 
cannot however, resist the temptation of inserting it in whenever and where- 
ever he can; and the slightest pretext shoots off at a tangent to give a 
lengthy discourse on subjects which hardly needed more than a bare treat- 
ment or a passing reference. 

For instance, while trying to underline the vital role which the village 
panchayat must play in ‘India’s march to a socialist society’, lie proceeds 
to evaluate the nature of Congress socialism and describes at some length 
the processes of socialist orientation of the nationalist ranks till the formal 
acceptance by them of the socialist objective at Avadi. Similarly, the 
importance of radio as a medium for the communication of tnodern ideas 
to our villages takes the author on to the ‘poverty of our rural programmes’, 
the problems of personnel and the unhappy experiment with ‘Producers 
of the Hindi spoken Vv'ord’ and in the end to the conclusion that ‘the least 
the Government of free India can do is to summarily dismiss such fossilised 
minds’. Again, pointing to the role of the administrative machinery in 
building up panchayats he forgets to deal with the main theme, /.e., the 
organisational structure and arrangements which are needed for nurturing 
their growth, and runs away with the idea of a new broom which will sweep 
clean. He plunges into the traditions of the British colonial administration 
in India and the new tasks of the services after independence only to emerge 
to see that ‘the many officials at the top continue to live in their make- 
believe world of clubs and all the rest of it, continue to hate the people and the 
‘mob’ rather than love it, pine for the British days gone never to return and 
on the whole intensely dislike all this democracy and Ministers and all the 
lot of if. 

If the author had, on the other hand, confined himself to the four walls 
of the problems and bestowed equal thought and consideration on them, 
the results would have been different. With ail the material at his disposal 
one would have expected a more thorough treatment of the subjects like the 
panchayat functions, finances, factors responsible for the ineffectiveness of 
panchayats, etc., it is a common knowledge that the ‘total resources of the 
panchayats are far from adequate*. It is, however, not enough to suggest 
that ‘any increase coming from the villages /.c., in the land revenue income 
should, in all fairness, go back to the villages through the village panchayats. 
These institutions cannot subsist on grants alone and if they have to grow 
to their full stature, they must, to the extent possible, develop tlicir resources— 
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both tax and non-tax. There is, however, hardly any attempt to compre- 
IvjiiSLVoiv deal with this aspect. The author takes considerable pains to 
liodain tlia.t tlie aliocation of functions of panchayats should be on the basis 
cTvJuit is desirable and not on the basis ofwhat is possible and that “all ten- 
dencies to curb them should be avoided; but wdien he proceeds to discuss 
them, he chooses to make mention of only ‘village sanitation’ and the 
‘revenue functions'. He blames the officials for being unhelpful to the 
panchayats and Tor regarding their developments as being tantamount to 
a curb "on their authority’, yet he fails to take cognizance of the fact that 
tlie factors which have contributed to their ineffectiveness are many — not 
the least mnongst them being (0 the lack of proper leadership and (li) apathy 
on tiie part of some leaders to assist the panchayats in the process of their 
growth as they see in it the danger to their present political influence. 

The book is crammed with a mass of useful material and many valu- 
able ideas and suggestions. There are, however, many loose ends hanging 
all over. Tlic treatment is perfunctory and the arrangement lopsided. 
With a little more care and probe, chiselling and craftsmanship, the book 
would have become an excellent treatise on the subject; but even as it is, it 
serves to acquaint the reader with the many intricate and complex problems 
of the development of panchayats and with some of their solutions. 

— S. L. Khurana 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA; By CHARLES 
HENRY ALEXANDROWICZ. Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1957, 
2S5p, Rs. 12. 

It is said that a constitution, when written, does not breathe. It gets 
life and begins to grow only when human elements gather and work it. 
As time passes by, imperceptibly, it assumes a new shape and even a new 
meaning. The significance of a constitution in the final analysis depends on 
how ffiithfully it is executed by those who are in charge of it and also how 
skillfully and smoothly it is adapted to suit the changing conditions and 
circumstances of a dynamic society. Of all the different instruments that 
help this process of adaptation, constitutional conventions and judicial 
review are perhaps the most suitable and, therefore, the most important. 
To what extent have these been really effective in the adaptation and growth 
of the Indian Constitution during the last seven years is the subject of en- 
quiry by Prof. Alexandrowicz in his recent work “Constitutional Develop- 
ments in India.” 

Prof. Alexandrowicz is eminently qualified for this task both as a 
lawyer and as a law-teacher. He was barrister-at-Iaw of the Lincoln’s 
Inn and is at present professor of International and Constitutional Law at 
the University of Madras. But more than this, he has brought to bear on 
this subject an unprejudiced mind, penetrating research and a sympathetic 
understanding of the conditions under wMch the Constitution was drafted 
and adopted, and has been working ever since. In this respect, he stands 
in striking contrast to most of the constitutional experts from Britain who 
attempted to write on the Constitution of India, but who could not and did 
not appreciate many of its provisions.* Further Prof. Alexandrowicz’s 

='For example, to Ivor Jennings the Coastitution is inflexible and outmoded in 
many of its parts, to K.C, Wheare it is not federal but only ‘quasi-federaP and accord- 
ing the .Alien Gtedliill, the President of India can be a dictator. 
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work, for the first time, breaks new ground in constitutional writing in India 
by providing aii^ analytical and critical examination of the p^oces^e^ tliat 
have been affecting constitutional developments in India since 1950. 

The entire theme of the book is built upon the premise ilusi fsivjhlcir'v 
of constitution-making and the issues arising in the course tif consiiiutiorial 
practice are intimately interwoven. Therefore, any discussion on 
tional developments should be related to circumstances ur.der wivJch the 
different provisions of the Constitution were conceived as well as Hie 
ditions under which they were applied in practice. 

There are four important areas in the constitutional law of India t>> 
which the author pays special attention for the purpose of such analysis 
and which form the l3ulk of the contents of the book. These are : (1) the 
role that is played by conventional rules in the operation of a real parlia- 
mentary and cabinet system of government in India, (2) the nature and 
the scope of judicial review, (3) the problems which confronted the 
Constituent Assembly in the formulation of provisions concerning personal 
liberty and other fundamental rights and how these issues have reappeared 
after 1950 in judicial cases or administrative practices, and (4) the issue of 
centralization versus decentralization of Indian federalism in the light of the 
demand of a highly heterogeneous society. In addition, he has also dealt 
with, though not in detail, subjects such as “Separation of powers and 
delegation of legislative power”, elections, freedom of trade and directive 
principles. 

A superficial understanding arising out of the extraordinary length 
and the multiplicity of details in the Constitution — 395 articles and 9 
schedules — might give one the impression that provision has been made 
in the Constitution to settle every imaginable problem of government. But 
this by no means is the case. Let us take the most striking example, the 
provision by which the executive power of the Union is vested in the 
President who is aided and advised by a Council of Ministers. Those who 
adhere to an ultra-literal interpretation of the Constitution, who care not 
to go into, in addition to the provisions of the Constitution, the discussions 
in the Constituent Assembly, the background of the Constitution and the 
constitutional practices which have been growing fast during the last few 
years, may still argue that the President, if he cares, can very well be a real 
and not a constitutional or nominal head of the State.* The fallacy of the 
argument will become clear only when we realise that the principles of 
parliamentary or cabinet system of government have not been in their 
entirely incorporated in the Constitution. The fact is that they are only 
partially incorporated. A number of them are left to conventions. 

While interpreting the Constitution, is it necessary or advisable for 
the courts to follow strictly the British practice of construction of legal 
documents including Parliamentary enactments? According to British 
practice, the course which a bill followed in the Legislature cannot be 
admitted to control the construction of the Act and the intention of the law- 
makers has to be ascertained from the words of the enactment. A strict 
adherence to this rule means that the debates in the Constituent Assembly 
are wholly inadmissible for the interpretation of the Constitution. The 
courts in India, particularly the Supreme Court, in the opinion of the author, 


*See Allen Glcndhill ; “The Republic of India”, 1951, p. 108, 
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liavg folioweu an approach to tliis question nor adoptcxl un^aiiilude 

r.hicii is consistent. In support of this contention he cites the_ decisions of 
ihe C.'ouris in two important cases. Jii Gopalan'S case^ a majority cl the 
jadge-; made use of the preparatory work of the Constilvx-oi Assembly 
la tiariry Uie nieanina- of Arikic 21 dealing with perscniai iii’.crly U) cd-Oiiiss 
a ihihco.s corpus petition. But wlieii the Court was c;iiied uptm t-'i i:iic‘'prcL 
Article 31(2) in the State of West Bengal Vs. Mrs. Bunerjee^ it refused to 
rec;ninise the debates in the Constituent Assembly for the purpo.'-e c'f intcr- 
preualcm. Legitiimitcly, therelure, the author asks the qucslion : *‘d 
irs ilie view oiAhe judges the term ‘Compensation’ was c]:;ar to the extern 
oi' net calling for resort to the equally clear, but different interdions of tire 
Consuiuciit Aissembiy, why have the majority of the judges in Gcpalan’s 
ca>e referred to tlie Report of the Drafting Committee and tlie debates to 
sli'.)-vv Unit wiiat was not to be found in Andicle 21 (personal liberty) was 
pre\iousiy added? The text of Articles 21 and 31(2) ccuid iiavc been con- 
sidered ec.aaUy clear or equally ambiguous. If the first was the case, there 
was no need to refer to preparatory work of the Assembly in either of the 
two decisions, if, on the other hand, the latter was the case, reference to 
it was equally admissible in both decisions. Either one or the other solu- 
tion could be adopted, but one of them must be accepted for both and indeed 
for all types of cases. Our plea is for uniformity in principles of interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. 

In support of his contention the author refers, in this connection, to 
the practice in the United States. Instances abound in the reports of the 
U.S. Supreme Court where for many years after the implementation of the 
Constitution, the judges were striving to find the original intention of the 
framers in order to interpret the constitution in that light. If the United 
States judges do not resort to that practice today, it is largely because the 
intentions of the framers have been so fully exploited for over 160 years that 
very little new and reliable interpretation is forthcoming. Moreover, the 
original constitution has been so much modified by ‘later framers’, parti- 
cularly by judicial interpretations, that there is little significance today in 
going into that, while deciding new cases. But this is not the case in India. 
Here is a new constitution. The Draft which was placed before the Cons- 
tituent Assembly had undergone substantial modifications and alterations 
in a period of two years at the end of which the Constitution was finally 
adopted. Everyone of the articles was discussed at length and every change 
was considered in detail and arguments for and against were advanced. 
Naturally, for any body wliich is charged with the responsibility of inter- 
preting the Constitution cannot afford to ignore the debates in the Assembly. 
For. it is these debates which can throw the maximum light on every com- 
plex provision of the Constitution that calls for interpretation. 

In spite of the weighty arguments of the author in support of his con- 
demnation of the intcrpretational inconsistencies of the Supreme Court, 
one is inclined to point out in support of the Court’s stand that the problem 
is not so simple to deal with as he apparently appears to imagine it to be. 
This can be seen from the statements of Dr. Ambedkar himself v/ho made 
a revelation in Parliament when the Fourth Amendment Bill was being dis- 

1. dso'scjAw! 

2. 1954 SCi p, 170. 

3. Page 14. 
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cussed. He said that one of the articles that experienced the greatest 
difficulty to get into final shape in the Constituent Assembly was that viliich 
dealt with right to property as a fundamental right. Neither in die ruling 
Party, the Indian National Congress, nor in the Cabinet, v.as theie any 
unanimity on this matter. Opinion was sharply divided into two or three 
groups, an extreme left which favoured nationalisation even withe- ut com- 
pensation, an extreme right which favoured nationalisation with full corn- 
pensation and a middle group which represented a more moderate yet pro- 
gressive attitude. These conflicting attitudes to this complex problem 
were reflected in the debates of the Assembly also. If Article 31 in its 
original form lacked precision, it is to be accounted for the lack of crystalli- 
sation of the ideas connected with the proposition itself. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Supreme Court might not have enlightened itself any better 
by going through the Constituent Assembly discussions. It was on surer 
ground by adopting a literal interpretation of the provision even if it did 
not thereby please the prevailing mood of the government. 

It is useful to remember in this connection that, in spite of the Fourth 
Amendment, issues related to nationalisation and compensation have not 
yet received a final shape in the policy decisions of the government. At 
any rate, the fact remains that the discussions in the Constituent Assembly 
do not give a decisive picture on this complicated matter. That certainly 
is not the case with respect to the discussions pertaining to personal liberty. 
There the picture is abundantly clear. Naturally it was wise on the part of 
the Court if it ignored the Constituent Assembly debates on property rights 
while referring to them in connection with personal liberty. It seems that 
the safest and the consistent thing for the Court to do is to look into the 
debates w^hile it interprets the Constitution but be influenced by them only 
when the debates give a very clear picture. The Court, being the supreme 
authority in the field of constitutional interpretation in India, is free to adopt 
its own rules. 

To base the interpretation on the spirit that is supposed to pervade 
the Constitution was bound to lead the Court sooner or later into serious 
troubles. The difficulty with ‘the spirit of the Constitution’ approach is 
that more often than not it differs from individual to individual according 
to his own ideas, beliefs and philosophy. To interpret a constitution on 
such a basis is nothing but an open invitation to trouble. Constitutional 
interpretation through the process of judicial review in the United States and 
the liistory of the U.S. Supreme Court, must have revealed to our Supreme 
Court the inherent dangers involved in the process. The position in the 
United States was most beautifully described by Governor Hughes (who 
later became the Chief Justice) : “We are living under a Constitution, 
but the Constitution is what the judges say it is.” There is little scope in 
India as in the U.S.A. to interpret and reinterpret the Constitution to suit the 
‘felt necessities of the times’ or to pull back the State from the various edges 
of disaster which it approaches in its preoccupation with the immediate 
and the inessential. 

The author has devoted almost one-half of the book in discussing some 
of the vital issues relating to Fundamental Rights. Here again, his analysis 
deals with, on the one hand, the debates in the Constituent Assembly, and, 
on the other, the issues which have later reappeared in judicial cases or 
ministerial practices after the enactment of the Constitution. The limita- 
tions of personal liberty in a newly created democratic system of government 
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and the pros and cons of a law of preventive detention that finds a place in 
the chapter on Fundamental Rights have been subjected to a detailed and 
balanced discussion. The point has been well brought out that both the 
judiciary and the legislature are anxious to see an end of the law of preventive 
detention in India. The important cases that have been decided in inter- 
preting the seven freedoms, such as, freedom of speech, freedom of assem- 
bly, freedom of association etc. under Article 19, equality before law and 
equal protection under Article 14, freedom of religion and the right to 
property, have also been discussed at length. The importance of Aricle 32 
and 226 under which ‘prerogative’ writs are issued by the Supreme Court 
and the High Courts and the excessive demand for these writs by citizens are 
also dealt with in detail. 

The discussion on Indian federalism easily stands out as the best in 
the whole book. Here is a clear analysis of the concept of federalism in the 
light of the working of federal government in different parts of the world 
which leads the author to the conclusion that India is a real federation. He 
analyses at length the point of view of political scientists like Prof. K.C. 
Wiieare’" who have been using the term ‘quasi-federation’ to describe the 
form of India’s Constitution based upon a superficial analysis of the Cons- 
titution and a poor understanding of its working. To them it seems that 
federalism is such a rigid and water-tight concept that it can be applied to 
governmental organizations like an equation to mathematical problems. 
Such an approach is highly unrealistic and even artificial. Federalism like 
democracy is a political principle. Just as democracy has its local variations 
to suit local conditions and varying circumstances, federalism too has its local 
variations. An examination of the American, the Swiss and the Canadian 
federations will clearly show this. 

A study of the constitutional practices and relevant test cases after the 
enactment of the Constitution alone will throw sufficient light on develop- 
ments in the federal structure of India. The redrawing of the map of India 
almost exclusively on linguistic lines, the restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment in all the four States, where, under emergency powers, the Union had 
taken over the administration of the States (Punjab, PEPSU, Andhra and 
Kerala), as soon as a stable government could be formed, these two signi- 
ficant trends alone will show that it hardly justifies the classification of India 
as a quasi-federation. A close examination of the legislative and adminis- 
trative and financial powers of the States and the manner in which they 
can exercise these powers will show that the Constituent Assembly gave 
these powers to the States as essential elements of parliamentary and 
responsible government. The States, as Dr. Ambedkar stated in the Cons- 
tituent Assembly, are as sovereign in their field, which is left to them by the 
Constitution, as the Centre in the field which is assigned to it. 

The discussion on separation of powers and delegation of legislative 
power, although it is only an examination of an Advisory Opinion of the 
Supreme Court under article 143, throws considerable light on the nature 
and e.xtent of delegation under the Constitution, particularly in contrast 
with the position either in Britain or the U.S.A. Although India adopted 
the Parliamentary system, there is no parliamentary supremacy in India. 
As such, Parliament’s authority to delegate legislative power to the Executive 
is not unlimited. But this does not mean that the scope of delegation in 

K.C. Wheare, Federal Government (1951). 
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India is as narrow as is obtained in America wliere legislative 
be constitutionally delegated by Congress. 


power caiijioi 


On the whole, here is an authoritative study, objective and at the 
same time, suggestive of a new approach which deserves to be developed hi 
the field of constitutional writing in India. It is regrettable, however 
to point out that a number of names are wrongly spelt in different parts of 
the book. It is true that to most westerners Indian names are difficult to 
handle. Perhaps Prof. Alexandrowicz also finds the same difficulty This 
is evident from the way in which he has abbreviated a number of well-known 
Indian names. But the result of this has been rather costly. When names 
of individuals are quoted, it is necessary to use them in approved forms 
There are a number of well-known Indians whose names are popularly written 
in approved abbreviated form . The only method that will avoid such 
confusion seems to be to follow the practice adopted in official publica- 
tions such as Parliamentary debates. 


— M. V. Pyke 


THE INDIAN FINANCIAL SYSTEM; 
bad, Kitab Mahal, 2958. 140p. Rs. 5. 


By O. K. GHOSH. 


Allaha- 


Very few experienced administrators know the byways in the labyrinth 
of the government’s financial system. O, K. Ghosh has not attempt- 
ed an easy-learn-yourself-guide to this intricate jungle. Nor has he pro- 
vided a first aid to economy-minded critics to enable them to make imme- 
diate suggestions for reducing governmental expenditure and removing 
inefficiency. The chief merit of this thought-provoking little book is the 
many suggestions it makes for improving financial administration in India 
One may not agree with all the propoasls— the present reviewer is violently 
against some of them; yet the book focusses attention on the sources of 
trouble spots and challenges the reader to work out his own solutions. 

Though the book runs into only 140 pages, the author has drawn 
extensively on practices in the U.S. and U.K., and to a lesser extent, in 
Canada, the U.S.S.R. and certain other countries, for describing financial 
relations between the union and state governments and the budgetary 
methods and control. He makes a strong plea for attaching economic 
information organisations to the legislatures. Experts and journalists on 
the organisation would maintain a close liaison with the press, keep legis- 
latures fully informed of all financial and economic developments. 

The Indian Audit and Accounts Department today is responsible both 
for the compilation of the accounts and their audit. The phased pro- 
gramme of change to a system where the auditor general would be respon- 
sible only for audit while the departments would compile their accounts, 
as favoured by Mr. Ghosh, must tread on many corns both official and 
non-official. He also wants a system of financial advisers-cum-chief 
accounts officers, as exist in the big projects; and resident auditors, who 
have intimate contacts with the departments, to audit expenditure. 

Remodelling the budgetary classifications along functional lines and 
a consequent reduction in the bulk of the budget estimates is touched upon, 
but one wishes more analysis and thought had been given to this complicated 
question. The general conclusion that the budget should be made more 
understandable to the legislators as well as provide great flexibility to the 
administrators in its execution is sound. 
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Prime Minister Nehru has called for “scientific evaluation”, or an 
efficiency audit wliich in U.S.S.R, practice is called “Khozraschyot.” It 
means that instead of the usual financial audit, looking into the regularity, 
faithfulness and wisdom of expenditure, there should be an assessment of 
achievement earned out by a team consisting of the representatives of the 
administrative departments, audit office, and economists, statisticians and 
management experts. The group would be qualified to judge, especially 
in the context of the five-year plans, how successfully development activities 
were being implemented. The system is hard to work and Russian ex- 
perience is only a broad guide. The problem of judging achievement of 
plans is one confronting United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration which inspite of a good deal of thinking has still not been able to 
formulate a definite technique. The U.S. foreign aid programmes have 
similar problems. 

The publication of the book has been hurried. There are at least two 
printer’s devils and one major factual inaccuracy. On page 46 a functional 
budget is stated to be the same as a performance budget. Nor is the 
statement about the Hoover Commission’s recommendation on perfor- 
mance budgeting “not being put into operation anywhere except in the 
the State of Maryland” correct. The Hoover Commission was only 
concerned with the federal government and not the state governments. Its 
recommendation on performance budgeting was implemented in the United 
States Department of Defence in 1949. The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the City of Richmond in Vir^nia, and the City of Los Angeles, have, to 
name a few jurisdictions besides Maryland, performance budgeting. 

The relevance of chapter 15, “Some Proposals made by Mr. Ashok 
Chanda, Comptroller & Auditor General of India” to a book on Indian 
financial administration is questionable because they deal only partially 
with financial matters. The chapter by far is the strongest and the most 
well-reasoned part of the book. Very briefly, the author wants to esta- 
blish all India technical services on the grounds that scientists and techni- 
cians, rather than general administrators, should have a more important 
position in a rapidly industrialising state; that more importance be given 
to “field” rather than secretariat posts because the reverse procedure now 
followed is a cany over from the colonial days when the secretariat officers 
were also the political rulers of the country; that a high powered review of 
the administrative system on the lines of the Royal Commision enquiries 
in the United Kingdom be carried out periodically so as to make adminis- 
tration conform to the rapidly changing patterns of social need in an expand- 
ing economy. The author is at present Accountant General, Uttar 
Pradesh; he has to his credit service experience of sixteen years in the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Department, and of twelve as an Under 
vSecretary and Deputy Secretary in the Union Finance Ministry, the Planning 
Commission, and the States Reorganisation Commission. He has 
looked into our financial system from the perspective of executive go- 
vernment and the audit department. The book is a welcome publication 
in a field where very few Indians address themselves, perhaps because 
Englishmen never studied the administration from an academic point of 
view. It should stimulate more practitioners of public administration to 
write iu'the special fields of knowledge with which they have particular fami- 
liarity,: .■ . ■ ■ 

— Anand K. Srivastava 
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the American bureaucratic jungle, in which he lives and dies; and to 
raise the question whether any of this experience is relevant to the 
development of Indian public administration. 

II 

The political weather in our bureaucratic jungle is set by the 
condition of the society it represents, and particularly, by two aspects 
of that society : by the size of our country and the open character 
of our society. You are familiar with some of the indices of our size 
and I will not dwell on it. It may seem curious to say, standing here 
in the capital of a nation internationally famous for its large popula- 
tion, that the United States is actually growing faster than India. Over 
the last decade our population has increased 16 per cent; we have 
more old people but also more young people and more Westerners, 
In the next 20 years, it is estimated that our population will rise by 
another 50 or 60 millions. Nearly all of this increase will take 
place in the cities; and this extraordinary growth of population, 
starting as populations generally do with the children, will create 
some massive problems even for as relatively well-olT a society as 
ours. What Barbara Ward has called the “thundering herd of 
pattering feet” is going to turn up in our schools during the next few 
years, and in our colleges not long thereafter, and in public and 
private employment after that. 

Our productivity increase, another index of size, is also dramatic 
and is also known to you. It seems curious to reflect that a hundred 
years ago two-thirds of our motive power was provided by animals 
and human beings; nowadays, something less than one per cent is 
provided by anything other than machines. It seems curious to 
reflect that, in its whole history, mankind has managed to concen- 
trate energy by a factor of ten, yet in the last decade or two, with 
the development of atomic energy it suddenly has managed to con- 
centrate energy by a factor running into the millions. It seems 
curious to reflect that after the long history of starvation on several 
continents, there can now be a country like ours in which there are 
hardly any serious food shortages. Indeed, a recent study reports 
that one quarter of the American population is sufficiently overweight 
to provide a real health problem — and I know it well because I am 
part of that quarter. 

It is curious to reflect that there is a society, the United States, 
in which you can get our entire population, inflated though it is in 
numbers and in per capita avoirdupois, into the front seats of the 
automobiles we now own. We would not of course be able to drive 
because we would not be able to get through the traffic, and even if 
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we got througli, we would not be able to park; but nevertheless, we 
could ail get into the front seats. Here is a society in which, starting 
not long ago with less than 5 per cent of the college-age population in 
colleges; and the estimate now is that within the next couple of 
decades, more than 50 per cent of the population in the 18 to 22 age- 
range will be attending college. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, in its recent study of America’s 
needs and resources, put it this way ; “Our vast productive plant is 
a flexible man-made resource which, barring atomic devastation will 
prove equal to any imaginable need.” That is quite a claim. But so 
far the claim is well documented by the facts. 

Concurrent with this tremendous growth is, of course, the nece- 
ssary and inevitable growth of Government. I do not know how many 
of you have had the opportunity to read the acceptance speeches made 
by President Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon, the electoral 
candidates in 1956 of the Republican Party. On that occasion, at 
the moment of accepting the nomination for high office of the more 
“conservative” of our political parties, both officials made a full 
and an unequivocal commitment to full employment, the kind of 
commitment that used to be called “socialist.” Moreover, the 
Republican Party, following by some years the Democratic Party’s 
lead, made a vigorous commitment to rising welfare standards at 
home, and a commitment to international leadership. The last of 
these commitments reflects not our capacity for leadership, but the 
responsibility unavoidably thrust on a nation which produces more 
than 40 per cent of the world’s gross product. 

As a consequence of these several commitments, the United 
States Government finds itself intervening in the United States eco- 
nomy on a massive scale — and on a time-schedule so sudden that the 
depth and character of this intervention is not yet well understood in 
the rest of the world. Indeed, it is not very well understood at home. 

The Government has intervened to lay the basis for production 
with a large programme of public power, with a 13 million dollar 
programme of public highways just approved. It has intervened 
to conserve resources and protect people through the development 
of river-valley projects with which you are very much familiar here. 
It has intervened to improve living standards : At the beginning of 
the New Deal, 10 per cent of our farmers had electricity in their homes ; 
by the end of the War, 90 per cent of our farmers were working and 
living with electricity. 
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Government has intervened to prop up prices — especially farm 
prices, because the farmers appear to be a little more effective in mak- 
ing their desires known to the national and state legislatures than 
are the people who are interested in higher prices in other sectors 
of the economy. The Government has intervened to establish a 
general floor on welfare through the social security programme, 
through a programme of unemployment compensation and also 
through a programme of special welfare benefits for veterans. In our 
society, by the way veterans will soon constitute 50% of the nation’s 
family units— a development which will raise in an acute form the 
question as to whether there should be a special welfare programme 
for veterans that is not applicable across the board to the whole popu- 
lation. Government has intervened to defend the nation, and spends 
one-half to two-thirds of the so-called “peacetime” national budget 
for defense purposes. Government has intervened, if a trifle reluc- 
tantly, to provide education for all, and it has intervened to promote 
the effective use of leisure. Our national parks are visited each year 
by a number of visitors which exceeds our total population. 

And finally, our Government has intervened in the economy to 
promote more Government. Under the guise of “urban renewal,” 
for exam]Dle, it is financing studies of the newly inflated condition 
of our metropolitan cilies, in order to begin the process of inventing 
a new level of Government, the metropolitan government— the first 
structural renovation that we have needed since the adoption of the 
United States’ Constitution. Government’s use of resources for 
these purposes now add up to something like l/5th to l/4th of our 
Gross National Product, and is spent through the staggering total 
of 117,000 different governmental units. Americans are much 
governed ; whether adequately governed is another question. 

This is, very briefly, the story of the size of the American society, 
over which our Government has to rule. But our society has another 
characteristic too whicli is even more directly relevant to the nature 
of Government. It is an open society, which requires the Govern- 
ment to act as a Government of free men, a Government by the people. 

These are old words, but in the second half of the twentieth 
century their content is sufficiently new to be widely misunderstood. 
For some of the old ways of looking at American Government are 
quite obsolete today. 

For example, we all have read many times that in the United States, 
Government is divided into three parts. A student cannot get through 
the third year of high school without learning this particular point 
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of doctrine. I am not at all sure that in the most meaningful sense 
it is true any more. I am not at all sure “the separation of powers,” 
the phrase which has been so much identified with the study of Ame- 
rican Government, should not now be retranslated as “the diffusion 
of power.” It so happens I myself had an early lesson on this subject. 

It happened when I was an “intern” — that is, an uncompensated 
learner — in the American Government before the Second World 
War. My internship was rather special, it w^as not in the Executive 
Branch of Government; it was in the Washington office of Senator 
“Young Bob” LaFollette of Wisconsin. I found myself on one 
occasion representing the Senator at a claims hearing before the 
Veterans Administration. I did not have very much to do; I was 
just supposed to stand there to look large and representative, to dra- 
matize by my presence the fact that the Senator was interested and 
that if the Claims Board did not give this veteran from Wisconsin 
what he wanted, undoubtedly the Veterans Administrator would hear 
from the Capitol. So I stood there, with plenty of time to think, and 
I asked myself, “Where is this separation of powers that I hear so 
much about ? Here I am, a legislative bureaucrat, trying to intervene 
in the efforts of an executive bureaucracy to perform a judicial func- 
tion.” 

The more you look at the actual process of Government in 
Washington, the more you see that every subject is participated in by 
all the three Branches in one way or another. Every part of the 
Government has been involved in the school de-segregation issue— 
though nobody has quite settled it yet. I spent thirteen years in the 
American Government (with a couple of years off to work in an inter- 
national agency), and I cannot recall any piece of legislation under 
which I operated which was written by Congress or Congressional 
staff; each law was written in the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. By the same token, the legislature — the Congress — partici- 
pates with appalling vigour in the executive processes of the Govern- 
ment. Senator McCarthy, though he was rather dramatic and inter- 
esting for other reasons as well, provided us the clearest recent exam- 
ple of trampling on the prerogatives of the executive with (at first) 
the executive’s full consent. In many other ways the Congress 
applies pressure on individual matters of administration. Civil 
service reform has made too much progress in the 75 years since the 
passage of the first civil service legislation to make it possible for 
Congress to intervene effectively in most personnel matters. In many 
agencies, in fact, an appointment which has political push behind it 
is in danger of dying of neglect. But on matters of policy and on 
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matters of administration, on the issues about what the personnel, 
once hired, are going to do, and how much money they will have with 
which to do it, the power of Congress, particularly the investigating 
power of Congress, has been skillfully and importantly used to parti- 
cipate in the executive process of Government. I am not passing 
judgment on this trend; I am just stating what is a fact. Power 
is not so much divided as diffused. 

Another canard we hear about American Government is that we 
have a two-party system. It is not clear to me that we have a two- 
party system. For the limited purpose of electing people to office, 
there are indeed two party labels, labels which mean different things 
in different parts of the country. But for the purpose of deciding 
issues of public policy, we do not have a two-party system ; we have 
a coalition government that is almost as chaotic as that of contem- 
porary France. We have just as many sphnter parties in the Congress 
as the French Assembly has. The primary advantage of our system 
is that when you reach an impasse in the Congress, it does not pre- 
vent you from having a Cabinet. 

When, as the member of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, I found myself responsible for Congressional relations on a 
particular programme — in my case the economic side of the Mutual 
Security Programme, I found that my job was to help build a coali- 
tion within the Congress. And I found that my httle lists of Senators 
and Congressmen, as to who was for our programme and who was 
against it, who might be influenced one way or the other and by what 
considerations, were entirely different from other coalitions that 
were being built by my colleagues in other departments of the Go- 
vernment. AU of them were promoting something called “the 
President’s programme,” at that time the programme of President 
Truman. But each of them was helping build a different coalition — 
there was a Health coalition, an Education coalition, a Defence 
coalition, a Mutual Security coalition. There were, at that time, at 
least 17 or 18 different major coalitions in the Congress; all of 
which were being used to promote something called the President’s 
Programmes or the Executive Budget. 

So, we have Coalition Government. You will find it so if you 
go through one of our Congresses, select all of the major issues that 
come up at one session and see whether any of those issues could 
have been passed with the unaided vote of either Republicans or 
Democrats present and voting. (Perhaps this would be a good re- 
search project for a student at your Institute’s School of Public 
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Administration when it gets started.) I do not think in the last 
Congress yon will find any major issnes on which President Eisen- 
hower was supported by the unaided vote of the Republicans that 
voted with him; each time the question was which Democrats and 
which Republicans would support the President, on what issue and 
with what sectional interest involved. He always had plenty of 
Republicans against him and plenty of Democrats for him. 

Ill 

Does this discussion of American politics seem a digression from 
my topic of “executive leadership” ? It is, in fact, directly germane 
to the main point. In our system, the American public executive 
cannot concentrate only (or at top levels, even primarily) on internal 
administration; he must equally concern himself with the building 
of consent for the programme he is administering. To put it another 
way, he must be interested in “politics,” as well as in “administra- 
tion.” I am not referring here to party politics. The parties are 
not important for the purpose of deciding what is going to be done; 
they are only important for deciding as to who is going to do it. The 
process of deciding what is going to be done is much more complex 
and as I have just indicated it has very little to do with the party 
labels of individual Congressmen, Senators and Presidents. In 
international relations we speak of “open covenants openly arrived 
at.” In our kind of Government, you can describe the process of 
decision-making as “close decisions openly arrived at.” 

This confusion of parties and of the branches of Government 
is closely related to two other kinds of confusion, both of which 
affect conditions under which the American public executive has 
to work. There is, to begin with, a confusion in the levels of Go- 
vernment. Most important domestic subjects are handled not at one 
but at all levels of Government. It is no longer true to say that if 
you study local government, you will primarily be studying problems 
like public order and social welfare, problems that touch the life 
of the people in the local community. The problems that touch 
the life of the people are now the direct concern of Government at 
all levels, local, state and national. A housing programme may 
be largely, in theory, in the hands of a housing authority in a local 
municipality, but it must follow on standards that are set for it by 
the Federal Government through a State Housing Department, as a 
condition attached to the Federal and State funds the housing autho- 
rity is using. The health welfare programme is handled partly by 
a local government but partly also by local offices of the State Depart- 
ments concerned and of Federal agencies such as the Social Security 
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System, the Veterans Administration and the U,S, Public Health 
Service. In Syracuse, New York, there are 49 different Federal 
agencies of Government with enough business to handle in the Syra- 
cuse area to justify a special office there; and there are some 60 State 
agencies with an impact on the citizens of the city. For any indi- 
vidual citizen, this maze is getting considerably more complicated 
than any of the famous mazes of history, like Hampton Maze. 

So, you find that American public executive not only has a 
consent-building function vis-a-vis the legislature. He also has a func- 
tion of consent-building, of politics, as between his agency and other 
public agencies. If he is a Federal official, that means he may have 
problems of “external relations” with other Federal agencies, state 
agencies, local agencies, school districts, soil conservation districts 
and any number of other administrative units of local government. 

Let us take two illustrations of this which are worth mentioning. 
One is the plight of the city planner. Now it used to be that the city 
planner had a certain amount of control over his own destiny and the 
destiny of the city in which he was employed. He could draw a plan 
of how his city ought to look; then the power of local political autho- 
rities, if they agreed with the plan, could be applied to put it into 
effect through zoning regulations and other uses of public authority. 
It didn’t always work this way, but the point is that local authority 
was substantially sufficient to carry out the plan if those who wielded 
the authority wanted to use it. 

But nowadays, most of the things that happen to a place like 
Syracuse are not decided anywhere near Syracuse. Some are crucial 
private decisions, determinations of the supply of automobiles that 
are made in Detroit, industrial location decisions which are made by 
business executives in the skyscrapers of New York. There are public 
decisions, decisions about the location of highways, about building 
standards, about the cost of money and many, many other things 
which are all made in Washington and Albany and other places far 
removed from the Mayor’s office in Syracuse. Indeed it now turns 
out that the city planner may or may not have a background in physi- 
cal design or architecture, but he absolutely must have the under- 
standing of governmental process necessary to know who is deciding 
what within this maze of federal and local bureaucracies, the ability 
to predict what outside authorities are going to do what to his pre- 
cious community, and an unusual skill in lobbying for his own city 
with the public agencies of the State and Federal Governments^ 
These functions are certainly a far cry from what used to be called 
“planning.” 
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Consider, again, the plight of the United States Ambassador 
today. It used to be that the ambassador’s function was to represent 
his country and supervise a small staff of reporters and negotiators who 
aided him in this limited task. But in 1957, in a place like the Island 
of Taiwan, the American Ambassador finds himself more or less res- 
ponsible for the activities of 10,000 Americans there. Even here in 
India, he finds himself worrying about the activities of several hun- 
dreds of families who are there not only for the traditional diplomatic 
reasons, but to administer a large programme of technical and eco- 
nomic aid and to manage a sizable information programme. Thus 
in many parts of the world, the job of being an ambassador has 
become a major executive post. It is no longer so clear as it used 
to be that Foreign Service training, training in diplomacy, is the best 
training for the performance by the ambassador of his primary exe- 
cutive functions. These are only two of many possible examples 
of the same fact : that American public executives, the top Americans 
in many kinds of Government posts, face a rapidly growing range 
of activities over which they have to spread their necessarily limited 
skill and understanding. 

Beyond the diffusion of power among the traditionally “separate” 
branches of our government, and the confusion among the several 
levels of government in the United States, there is also another kind 
of confusion — that between “public” and “private” functions. We 
have seen the extraordinary depth of Government intervention in the 
American economy. I won’t go so far as to say that the U.S.A. is 
the most socialistic country in the world; although if you were to 
define socialism as egalitarianism plus vigorous Government commit- 
ment to full employment and prosperity, I am not at all sure whether 
the phrase would not come surprisingly close to the mark. In any 
event, the functions of Government must grow rapidly; yet it is a 
fundamental tenet of American politics that such growth should be 
restrained from growing further. It is this chronic dilemma which 
over the last decade especially has tended to blur the line between what 
is called public and what is called private. 

It works this way : Our individual functions of Government 
continue to grow. The Government has to have a foreign aid pro- 
gramme, the Government has to have a housing programme, the 
Government has to have an atomic energy programme. But each 
increase in function is confronted with our rooted American prejudice 
against having the Government “get into business.” To resolve this 
dilemma, we try to fool ourselves by allocating public functions 
to private organizations, usually by the use of the Government’s 
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contracting power. And so one of the largest divisions of the 
General Electric Company, an institution famous around the world 
as an example of successful private enterprise, is, in fact, a socialized 
industry — an Atomic Energy Division made possible largely by 
contracts, guarantees and indemnities which represent various forms 
of public subsidy to private enterprise. In somewhat the same way, 
and for similar reasons, we find every university heavily dependent 
these days on Government-financed research projects, especially 
in engineering and scientific fields but to some extent in the social- 
science field as well. We now find that in the housing programme, 
although houses are actually built by individual private contractors, 
the crucial margin of financial risk is largely absorbed by the Govern- 
ment. We find, with the defense programme running at something 
like one-twelfth of our Gross National Product, whole industries 
have grown up which are utterly dependent on bureaucratic decisions 
about the financing of war contracts— the aircraft industry and the 
units that produce missiles are notable examples. In the foreign 
aid programme an increasing number of private contractors are work- 
ing for the Federal Government overseas, while maintaining their 
standing in the popular mind as “private enterprise.” As a private 
citizen I happen to be a member of the Board of Directors of one 
such enterprise, a company specializing in international economic 
development which (like some of its gigantic brothers and sisters in 
the airframe and electronics fields) does 100% of its business with a 
single Government agency. 

The list could be indefinitely extended. Banking institutions, 
once the very heartland of the private enterprise system, now do an 
extraordinary proportion of their business in the form of Govern- 
ment paper, and slavishly follow the government’s lead on the fixing 
of rates of interest. Most of the national taxes now collected in the 
United States are, in fact, collected not by the Treasury’s Internal 
Revenue Service but by private industry and other non-government 
institutions, through withholding schemes and point-of-sale collec- 
tion devices. In many, many different ways the Government is going 
into “partnership” with private business, a liaison in which the Gov- 
ernment, not the business, is the enterprising, risk-taking partner. 
The moral is that the American public executive needs to have a much 
deeper understanding of how this curiously “mixed” economy of 
ours really works, than used to be necessary in the days when the 
ruling doctrine was “that government is best which governs least.” 

The difficulty of deciding where to draw the line between “public” 
and “private” is compounded by the presence, within the executive 
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bureaucracy, of persons and agencies frankly representative of out- 
side private interests. Within the Federal Government, many em- 
ployees of the U.S. Department of Agriculture are quite openly and 
naturally regarded by all concerned including themselves, as a kind of 
farmers’ defense league inside the executive branch of government. 
The Federal Power Commission, which regulates the power business 
both public and private, is not regarded as a neutral public-service 
umpire, but as a citadel to be won either by the public-power advocates 
or the private-power advocates. Similarly the National Labour 
Relations Board is regarded as a citadel to be won by labour or 
management; during the 1930’s it was captured by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; now it has been captured by people 
with more of a management tinge to their thinking. More and more 
we have thus “institutionalized the inside track.” By so doing we 
have confronted our public executives not only with the need for a 
deep understanding of how the system works, but also with an 
important obligation. With a legislature composed primarily of 
representatives of sectional interests and with an executive branch 
that is composed increasingly of agencies which have what you might 
almost call incestuous relationships with outside organizations, the 
concept of public interest tends to get blurred; in American slang, 
the public interest gets lost in the shuffle. 

It therefore becomes more and more important (1) that the 
ranking public executive — ^the President, the Governor, the Mayors 
and chief executives — be an active leader, because they are the men 
hired by the people as a whole to take into account the situation as a 
whole; and (2) that the chief executive has at his command an 
adequate “generalist” corps of professional administrators, extending 
far down into the bureaucracy, whose primary dedication is to the 
public interest and not to sectional or economic or other partial 
interests. 

I do not wish to imply that it is necessarily wrong for private 
interests to be, in effect, represented inside the government. In an 
“open” society, where nobody’s word is the final law and all deci- 
sions are ultimately appealable to a majority of those voting in an 
election, it is probably inevitable that each group of citizens should 
undertake to make sure that its vital interests are protected by being 
trampled by other groups of citizens with other vital interests. Since 
the major questions affecting each citizen are ultimately adjudicated 
by governmental action of one sort or another, it is natural that the 
governmental decision-making process should become a free-and-easy 
battleground among those groups who feel their vital interests are at 
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stake in any particular matter of public policy. The American System 
has amply demonstrated its viability by making possible a fabulous 
economic growth while maintaining a fabulous degree of personal 
freedom for the individual. What concerns us here is the question : 
“What makes it work ?” And what I am suggesting is that the crucial 
element, the balance-wheel in the system if you will, is the personal 
character, the administrative understanding, and the professional 
skill of our public executives. The defence of the public interest, 
the task of making sure that no one private interest gains too much 
at the expense of the vital interests of other private groups or indivi- 
duals, is entrusted especially to the top political executive and to the 
professional administrators on his staff. What makes them pro- 
fessional is precisely their live sense of the public interest and their 
complete independence of any outside interests for tenure in their 
job. 

Perhaps it is misleading for me to speak so often of a “decision- 
making process”. There is a sense in which a man in an important 
executive post never really makes a decision ; what he does is to mediate 
a decision, finding a workable “next step” that serves the public interest 
as he sees it, strikes most of the interests involved as fair and reason- 
able, and does not so outrage any powerful interest that it can success- 
fully appeal the “decision” to higher authority — whether that authority 
is an elective administrator or the electorate itself. 

I was once responsible for supervising the work of a man hired 
to be a Division Director in Economic Co-operation Administration, 
the agency that managed the Marshall Plan aid to Europe and start- 
ed technical assistance and economic aid programmes in a number 
of Asian countries. This man, a Californian, had been used to runn- 
ing a one-man show for 25 years, and he took the title of his new job 
seriously. He was Director, and he proceeded to direct everybody 
concerned with economic aid to the countries for which he was res- 
ponsible. He soon found that most of the tools with which he was 
supposed to work were not in fact under his control; instead, they 
were scattered around under the management of commodity directors, 
directors of contract negotiation, controllers, lawyers, personnel 
directors, budget directors, and many others who had their own 
concept of their own responsibilities and certainly didn't regard them- 
selves as subordinates of our new division director. After two or 
three months, the man came to me in my ojffice and I knew that he 
would survive the test of survival in the executive branch of the Go- 
vernment. He said “I did not first really understand about my being 
Director of this Division. I thoi^t that I was to direct tlie 



programme. Now I think I understand it better. I am not supposed 
to make any decisions at all. On the other hand, I am supposed to 
make sure that the decision gets made. I am really a broker. Is 
that it ?” “Yes”, I replied, “that is precisely it.” In the Federal 
establishment, the President, and the other chief executives at other 
levels of government, is the chief “broker.” He needs enough pro- 
fessional “brokers” working for him, dedicated to the public interest, 
to make sure the whole machine operates “for the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” 

IV 

To fulfill the obligation thus placed upon him, the American 
Public Executive means that he has to have certain important qua- 
lities, He must, of course, be imbued with public interest. He has 
to be at ease with this growing complexity. He will be wise to ask 
himself E.B. White’s question with which we confront students in 
Public Administration on their very first day at Syracuse ; “Have you 
considered how complicated things can get, what with one thing always 
leading to another ?” Just think about that question for a moment. I 
would be prepared to say that if one lesson from our experience is trans- 
ferable to India, it is this : unless a person is really in love with com- 
plexity, he will not be a first-rate practitioner of public administration. 

The American public executive must also be a leader of men — 
with what Paul Appleby calls “sense of action.” He has to know that 
it is always “his turn” to act. This is not easy for a professional public 
administrator to learn in a course of study in Public Administration; 
from the point of view of the central administration — the man who 
is using the personnel tool, • the budget tool, the O & M tool, the 
administrative-law tool and the public relations tool to carry out a 
particular programme — these so-called “now to do it” courses some- 
times look like “how not to do it” courses. It is the professional 
administrator’s job to make sure that these potentially negative 
controls in adiiiinistratioii are turned into positive supports for a 
programme. This is his main charge. 

Next, the American public executive must be bright enough to 
do his own thinking. This may seem obvious. But many people 
who come into IJ.S. Government from other levels of activity harbour 
the illusion that they can delegate the planning and thinking-ahead 
function. Yet looking-ahead is one function which the top executive 
in the public service will delegate at his peril. In a private corporation 
it may work well enough to have a Vice President for research and 
development who does all the thinking, but in the Government 
this will not do. 
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Finally, tlie American public executive has to be his own pub ic 
relations man. When a Senate Committee wants to know what you 
department is doing, it does not want your deputy with a " 

graphed statement. It does not even want you with a mimeograp 
statement. The Senators will be glad to take that statement and pu 
it on the record, but then they will say : “And now what we reaiiy 
want to know is t/n’5.” In that atmosphere of a congressionm con^ 
mittee, a department head or a Bureau Chief or a Division Chie 
whether he is a civil servant or a political appointee, it makes n 
difference — ^lias to be able to think on his feet. He has to nan 
his own relationships with the people, inside the Government and ou 
side, on whose consent the programme he is administering depen . 
He cannot delegate this task. He must be his own public-relation 
man. 


When Charles Wilson was originally appointed 
Defence, you may remember that there was an argument about whe 
he would be forced to sell his General Motors stock in order to 
a conflict of interests. In the course of this heated controversy on 
subject there was a two-day hearing of the Senate Committee invo ve . 
After hours of gruelling testimony, the President of the largest ® 
corporation in the world revealed how much he had learned 
public relations at the age of sixty-two. “The thing that per aps 
I overlooked myself”, he mused, “was that not only did 1 have o 
operate honestly and fairly without prejudice, but all the people shou 
also think that that was the way I was operating, and that p^t o i 
1 did not quite appraise.” It is a commentary on the difference 
between the qualities required for success in government and in np- 
ness that this businessman had reached the top of the indiistna 
pyramid without having “quite appraised” the ancient lesson a ou 
evil and the appearance of evil 


The contrasting example is that of Paul Hoffman — an 
choice, perhaps, since Hoffman was once my own boss. Here was 
a man who handled his own public relations; his training as a 
salesman of Studebakers carried over into his successful salesmanship 
of the Marshall Plan while he was its Administrator. 1 remem oei 
his telling us once in staff meeting that we should ansvver every lettci 
the day it came in, even if all we could say was that we would reply 
in detail later on. “When I ran a filling station,” he went on, 
found that a man wouldn’t wait for gas more than two or three mmutCh 
if nobody paid any attention to him. But if you gave him a big helU) 
and explained that there were several cars ahead of him, he would sil 
there quite happily for a quarter of an hour 1” This man had some 


understanding of the problem of building a relationship with the 
consumer of any Government programme — the people. 

If you think of the list of qualities essential for the Government 
executive in our system — that he must be imbued with public interest, 
that he must be at ease with complexity, he must be leader of men, 
he must do his own thinking and be his own public- relations man — 
you see how fruitless is the attempt to draw a sharp line between some- 
thing called the “political executive” and something called the senior 
civil servant. The Second Hoover Commission has tried to draw 
such a line, with analytically disastrous results. The fact is that 
in our “open” society, where all government officials have both an 
internal management function and an external consent-building 
function, the line between “politician” and “administrator” can be 
drawn in a Report but cannot be sharply drawn — or, indeed, readily 
found — in the real world outside. You can say, “This man is in the 
job because of a political appointment; this other man is a member 
of the permanent civil service, and got his job by promotion from 
within under a merit system.” But this does not really tell you very 
much about the relative responsibilities of the two men. For in the 
American system both of them — the “political executive” and the 
“civil servant” — share both halves of the public executive’s job : they 
each have to rally political consent for their programme at the same 
time as they are helping to administer it. Our system does not operate 
like the British system; an understanding of American government 
is impeded by assuming that it does. 

The features that are unique to American Government are the 
product of our size, the heterogeneous character of our nation, its 
many sections and many kinds of people plus the pervasive convic- 
tion among nearly all of them that man is free — and that the nature of 
his self-government should reflect that fact even at the expense of a 
certain surface orderliness. To go with a society both big and open, 
we must have a big Government that manages in spite of its size to 
maintain reasonably free access by all the people to its complex deci- 
sion-making processes. 

V 

Now the question I would like to leave with you is the following 
— and I ask it not because I have an answer but because I do not. 
Your Government in India is, broadly speaking, built on a British 
chassis. The model you have copied is the model of a somewhat 
aristocratic civil service, screened off from undue contact with the 
obligation to build political consent for governmental policy and 
programme. But your society is neither small nor homogeneous; it 
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is so large that you have already established a moderately decentralized 
system of administration — ^though to American eyes it still looks 
remarkably centralized. Nor is your society “closed.” Your own 
revolutionary drive for independence, your movement toward greater 
social equality and greater opportunity for the many; and the enthu- 
siasm for rapid economic development which is dramatized in your 
Second Five-Year Plan — these trends preordain the character of India, 
as a dynamically “open” society. In these circumstances will you 
not be forced to move away from the British concept of administra- 
tion— not toward ours, but toward an indigenously Indian system that 
has some of the features of our large, federal, and mildly chaotic ad- 
ministrative practice ? 

You here have the challenge, as do we, of creating new institu- 
tions. We have our metropolitan-area problems; we suddenly have 
one percent of our population overseas; both of these new conditions 
create for us new tasks of institution- building. You face challenges 
of equal interest to a student of administration, of even greater diffi- 
culty, certainly of equal relevance to the future of mankind. 

You have the opportunity—indeed, the obligation to your- 
selves-— not to copy anybody else’s institutions, but to invent some of 
your own, taking from others only what you need, not what they think 
you should have. You have the opportunity — not always grasped in 
your society or in ours — of addressing yourselves to the problems to 
be solved rather than to the doctrines to be debated. Your problem 
is not to decide that tired old question, whether you will have a system 
of socialism or capitalism. You won’t get either one. By the time 
you get through, your system of administration will look so different 
from either of those anachronistic doctrines, based as they are on nine- 
teenth-century European models that have long since been swept 
away by events, that you will have to invent a new name for India’s 
theory of government. And a good thing, loo. The world is perish- 
ing for lack of usable new political theory. 

As you approach the task of building Indian institutions to solve 
Indian problems, 1 will presume to bring you from the Maxwell School 
only one scrap of technical advice. Look again at Alexander Pope’s 
Essay on Man, and persevere until you come to the famous couplet 
which can both justify and inspire your new Indian Institute of Public 
Administration : 

“For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISES AND PARLIAMENTARY 

CONTROL 


Bahantray Mehta 

(The article on ^‘Accountability in the Corporate Sector” 
by Shri D.L. Mazumdar, I.C.S., in the last issue of the 
IJ.P.A., dealt with the subject primarily from the angle 
of internal administration. In the present article the matter 
is examined by a well-known public man and legislator as 
a problem of external control. — Ed.) 

concept of state enterprises as a tool in the economic develop- 
ment of a country is not of very recent origin. While its actual 
development in this country, except for Railways and Post and Tele- 
graphs, virtually took place in the period following the attainment of 
Independence in 1947, the idea of developing key industries through 
public ownership is much older; it undoubtedly agitated the minds 
of many political leaders in India even before Independence. Under- 
lying all these early ideas and subsequent action, especially the 
appointment and work of the National Planning Committee appoint- 
ed by the Indian National Congress under the chairmanship of Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was the long-felt urge for economic development 
of the country. However, the issue of public vis-a-vis private sector 
was not seriously posed during these early considerations; it was 
the Government’s Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948, which, for 
the first time, enunciated the respective roles of state and private 
enterprises in the economic development of the country. Later, the 
approach and objectives were defined in the Directive Principles of 
State Policy which were enshrined in the new Constitution of India. 
It was laid down, inter alia, (i) that the ownership and the control of 
the material resources of the community should be so evenly dis- 
tributed as to subserve the common good, and (n) that the operation 
of the economic system should not result in the concentration of wealth 
and means of production to the common detriment. These principles 
were given a more precise form when Parliament accepted Socialistic 
Pattern of Society as the national objective of social and economic 
policies. Besides, the approach had to be governed by practical 
considerations also, especially since, in view of the extent of under- 
development of the country, it was apparent that a large number of 
industries would have to be started at the same time, many of which 
would be of a monopolistic nature. Thus, the political goal as well 
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as the need for planned and rapid deveiopment required that ail indus- 
tries of basic and strategic importance, as well as others which are 
necessary and require considerable investment, be publicly owned. 
The various schemes in regard to the expansion of the public sector 
in the Five Year Plans are directed towards the realization of this 
objective. The extent of growth and the importance of the public 
sector in the last ten years may be judged from the fact that some 
45 concerns with a capital investment of Rs. 275 crores, besides a 
smaller number managed departmentally, have been started by the 
Central Government to manage public undertakings during this 
period. With the purposeful expansion of the Public Sector as part 
of the national policy there is no doubt that it will progressively play 
an increasingly important role in governmental activities as ^vell 
as in the national economy. 

The Forms of State Enterprises 

Organisationally, the undertakings in the public sector may work 
under the conventional departmental system of management or may gene- 
rally be given, in keeping with modern trends, a corporate status. While 
the former would be set up and would function in the same manner 
as any government department, the latter would be established either 
by an enactment of the Parliament or by executive action under the 
Companies Act with funds voted by Parliament. The principal 
advantage in setting up corporate bodies outside the purely govern- 
mental sector is that they possess autonomy and flexibility to facilitate 
smooth and efficient working on business principles and are free 
from the hampering procedures and influences traditionally associated 
with Government departments. The intention, therefore, in giving 
public enterprises a corporate fomi, is to quote President Roosevelt, 
that they would be “clothed with the power of Government, but 
possessed of the flexibility of private enterprise”, so as to combine the 
advantages of private enterprise with public responsibility. 

Justilicatlon for Parliamentary Control 

While Governmental control and, therefore, Parliamentury 
control, over departmentally managed undertakings can be as com- 
plete and as etfeclive as desired by the Government and Parliamcni, 
Ihe corresponding position in respect of the corporate and oilier auto- 
nomous undertakings requires careful consideration. The accouniabilily 
to Parliament is, no doubt, the fullest in the case of government 
departments and dcpartmentally-managed units, and adequate checks 
and counter-checks have been provided both within the governmental 
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iiiacMnery and by Parliament to ensure that the funds allotted to 
them are utilised reasonably well. The position is, however, fluid in 
the case of public undertakings managed by autonomous bodies. It has 
to be appreciated that public enterprises, even though autonomous 
for purposes of day-to-day administration and fiinctioiiing, form an 
integral part of the governmental activities. Having initially provid- 
ed the funds required to set up the undertakings and having bestowed 
on them the necessary autonomy and flexibility in operation, Parlia- 
ment has a responsibility to see that the funds are utilised properly and 
efficiently, as in the case of departments and units in the purely 
governmental sector. This is the least that Parliament owes the 
people whose chosen representatives sit in it. fact, one might even 
argue that, considering the size of public funds provided to these 
bodies and the implications of the autonomy allowed to them, Parlia- 
ment has a greater duty and responsibility in regard to the corporate 
enterprises than in the case of departmental units. The principle 
of the accountability of publicly-owned autonomous undertakings 
to Parliament, and through it to the public, has, therefore, to be 
accepted ; it cannot be made a matter of controversy. 

The difficulty comes in, however, when the principle is to be 
given practical shape, and, also when its form and extent have to be 
defined. This question has engaged the minds of several authorities, 
particularly in the United Kingdom where the Labour Government 
undertook extensive nationalisation to socialise various key industries. 
Some authorities held that Parliament by creating corporate autonom- 
ous enterprises had passed a self-denying ordinance in regard to their 
accountability as well as the control to be exercised over them, except 
in regard to those powers which were reserved to be exercised by 
authorities directly responsible to Parliament, and also that prying 
into the affairs of these bodies would dampen their initiative and 
enterprise and thereby affect their efficiency. Others contended that 
adequate control by Parliament over corporate state enterprises to 
ensure their accountability was desirable in the interest of their efficient 
management itself. It is, however, evident that in order to ensure 
the healthy growth of these enterprises and their efficient functioning, 
as well as to secure the maximum benefits from the public funds 
spent on them, a golden mean between the two extremes of laissez 
faire and excessive interference has got to be found. Having set up 
these enterprises on a slightly different organisational pattern, Parlia- 
ment naturally has to allow a certain amount of flexibility in regard 
to the control to be exercised by it from time to time, the nature, extent 
and form of control varying with the nature of public enlerprise, 
the stage of its progress and. other relevant circumstances. Further, 
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having made it obiigatoiy on these undertakings to function on business 
principles, Parliament has obviously to take into account the impli- 
cations of these principles and observe proper discretion in exercising 
control over them. Parliament, however, has got to be ever-watchfiil 
and vigilant in exercising the optimum amount of its control effectively. 

Accouatabllity of the Minister 

A question that arises in connection with the accountability of 
autonomous public undertakings relates to the responsibility and the 
answerability of the Minister concerned to Parliament in regard to the 
activity pertaining to a particular undertaking. Certain powers are 
reserved to Government by Parliament in the statutes under which 
corporate enterprises are set up. These invariably include the power 
to appoint the governing body of the undertaking ; the power to 
sanction increase in capital, as also to limit borrowings ; the power 
to sanction expenditure for expansion schemes above a certain limit, 
etc. In certain cases, especially where the public is directly concern- 
ed, it has even been considered desirable for Government to control 
the price structure. Besides these specific powers, the Government 
is also invariably empowered to give directions to corporate enter- 
prises. This power is evidently given to ensure that these autonomous 
enterprises do not function in a manner inconsistent with the govern- 
mental and national policies. Further, in actual practice it might 
not be possible for a Minister to confine himself to the limits of duties 
prescribed in the statutes. Thus, the Minister concerned has a fairly 
wide authority in controlling as well as in guiding the policies of the 
undertakings, and in ensuring, in an overall manner, their efficient 
functioning. In the last analysis, the Minister also has the power to 
change the Boards if he is not satisfied with them or their policies. 

As early as 1948, Mr. Gaitskell, a member of the then Labour 
Government in U.K., declared that the Minister should accept res- 
ponsibility for the general success or failure of the enterprise, and 
that Parliament, if dissatisfied, could call him to account for not 
appointing suitable Board members or for not issuing necessary direc- 
tions to them. Thus, the answerability of the Minister in regard to the 
affairs of these autonomous undertakings could be quilc extensile. 
Flo wever, while one would expect the Minister to keep himself well- 
posted, by suitable means, with all the important affiiirs of corporaie 
state enterprises; in view of the autonomy allowed to tliese enterprises, 
it would not, however, be in order to hold the Minister responhibie 
in regard to matters of detail or day-to-day administration. Bui 
Parliament would be justified to make the undertaking itself respon- 
sible for these matters. While the Minister concerned would still, be 
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the link between the Parliament and the undertaking or even its spokes- 
man,, wiien necessary, there is need for a more direct relationship 
between Parliament and the undertakings. Suitable machinery 
would naturally have to be devised for this purpose. 

Means of Ensuring Accountability 

The direct accountabihty of autonomous state enterprises to 
Parliament can be strengthened by providing, in the relevant statutes, 
for the submission of the Annual Reports and Accounts directly to 
Parliament and also by insisting on the maintenance of accounts in 
a form to be prescribed in consultation with, and their audit by, an 
independent statutory authority like the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General as well as the submission of his audit report to Parliament 
direct. The Audit and the Annual Reports, if detailed and informative, 
as in the case of some of the nationalised industries in the United 
Kingdom, can be particularly helpful in ensuring proper accountabi- 
lity. The statutes setting up the enterprises may, as well, include 
additional safeguards, such as the appointment of consultative com- 
mittees and advisory boards with non-official and experts as members. 

Other media at the disposal of Parliament to ensure account- 
ability are questions, debates on budget of the appropriate Ministry 
or Department and Parliamentary Committees. The right to ask 
the Minister concerned questions in regard to an undertaking might 
cover a wide field than that of the statutory responsibilities of the 
Minister; supplementary questions would naturally provide further 
opportunity to ask for detailed information. It would be desirable 
not to limit the right to ask for information in Parliament in regard 
to corporate state enterprises on the ground of their autonomy, since 
Parliament is entitled to have it. At least, the Minister should act 
as the link between the undertaking and Parliament in supplying the 
Information it wants. 

Debates concerning the activities of a Ministry or the under- 
taking, such as during budget discussion or during discussion on an 
amendment to the statute setting up an undertaking or an adjourn- 
ment motion, etc., also provide a useful opportunity for Parliament to 
exercise control over public enterprises. Equally, and even perhaps 
more, important is the scrutiny of their working undertaken by the 
Public Accounts and Estimates Committees of Parliament. The 
Public Accounts Committee has been successfully examining their 
Annual Accounts and Audit Reports, laid before Parliament. The 
Estimates Committee in India, as in the U.K., has never confined its 
^examination to a superficial and often fruitless examination of 
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estimates but lias inteq^reted its terms of reference broadly to include 
a survey of governmental activities, past, present and future, wliicli 
represent tire real results of the estimates and expenditure. It examined 
the estimates and activities of tire Damodar Valley Corporation as 
early as 1953“54. In later years it examined the work and activities 
of about 12 autonomous public undertakings including the Hindustan 
Shipyard, Hindustan Machine Tools, Bharat Electronics, Indian Air- 
lines Corporation, Air-India International and Hindustan Aircraft ; 
it is at present examining the operations and working of the Indian 
Telephone Industries and Hindustan Steel Ltd. as also tlie Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission. As early as 1955 the Conirnittee jnade 
an ‘unorthodox’ report on the organisation and management of 
public undertakings; tlie importance and nsefiilness of the major 
recommendations made therein has been amply proved by the deve- 
lopments during the last few years. While examining the undertakings 
mentioned above the Committee made no attempt to exclude any 
aspect of their working from its purview merely on considerations of 
their autonomy because their accountability to Parliament is absolute; 
nor did the Committee confine itself only to the published Annual 
Reports and Accounts. It asked for information that it considered 
relevant to its study; and in a majority of cases it received the infor- 
mation it asked for fairly promptly from the undertakings. The Com- 
mittee’s reports bear testimony to the thoroughness with which it 
examined the working of the undertakings, pointed out organisational, 
financial and operational defects wherever they were noticed and 
suggested improvements. It will be generally agreed that the Com- 
mittee’s approach has been helpful to Government and undertakings 
alike, being constructively critical. 

Accountability in the U.K. 

The control devices described above have also been available to 
Parliament in the United Kingdom where there are a number of 
nationalised industries. However, certain restrictions in regard to the 
matters to be raised in the House were observed, and also the Esti- 
mates Committee did not undertake an examination of an undertaking 
unless there was a grant or subsidy for the purpose in the govern- 
mental estimates of the undertaking. The Parliament in the United 
Kingdom was apparently not satisfied and there was a persistent de- 
mand for more information in regard to the undertakings as well as 
for better means to ensure accountability. The British ^Parliament, 
therefore, appointed a Select Committee to go into the matter. It 
examined a number of witnesses, including Members of Parliament, 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General and the Chairmen of the 
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Boards of tlie nationalised industries. After considerable delibera- 
tion, the Select Committee recommended that a Standing Committee 
of the House of Commons should be set up to examine the working 
of the nationalised industries with particular reference to their pub- 
lished reports and accounts and also by obtaining further information 
as to their general policy and practice. The Committee was also to 
report to Parliament from time to time with a view to keeping it coii- 
timioiisly informed of the public policies and progress of activities 
of nationalised industries but not for purposes of controlling their 
work. A Select Committee, as recommended, was accordingly set 
up, though apparently not without misgivings. In the early stages the 
Committee had some doubts in regard to its terms of reference, 
especially in regard to matters other than that relating to ministerial 
responsibility. However, it has since examined two nationalised 
industries almost wholly with reference to their published annual 
accounts and reports and has submitted one report. 


Comparison between U,K. and India 

A proposal for the setting up of a Select Committee similar to 
the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries in the United King- 
dom was mooted in Indian Parliament sometime in 1953 and 1956, 
During discussion the role and the work of the Estimates Committee 
in this connection was appreciatively referred to, and as a result, the 
proposal was not pressed. Eventually, the Speaker ordered that a 
Sub-Committee of the Estimates Committee might continuously exa- 
mine the working of the undertakings in the public sector. The 
Committee made a beginning in this direction in 1957 and in course 
of time will naturally extend its activities to a larger number of under- 
takings. A comparison of the means at the disposal of Parliament 
to secure accountability of the autonomous public undertakings in 
India and in the U.K. will show that the two arc almost on par. 
There has been considerable hesitation in both the countries in extend- 
ing the scope and the extent of accountability on the ground that it 
Vvill affect the administrative independence of the undertakings, which 
would, ill turn impair their operational flexibility and efficiency. 
Here one important difference between the public undertakings in the 
U.K. and those in India deserves to be taken note of. Most of the 
nationalised undertakings in the U.K. consist of industries which 
existed in the private sector prior to nationalisation and were taken 
over as running concerns. Most of them are run with the adminis- 
trators and executives belonging to those industries. On the other 
hand, in India, except for a few undertakings like the Air Corporations, 
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the State Bank and the Life Insurance Corporation, apart from the 
Railways in their early years, most of the other autonomous enterprises 
have been newly set up. There is a dearth of competent administra- 
tive and technical persomiel with experience of industrial and financial 
management required for these undertakings. Further most of 
the corporate enterprises in India are also functioning on a monopolis- 
tic basis. It would not, therefore, be right to feel complacent in regard 
to the extent of accountability and control exercised in India merely by 
a comparison with the position in the U.K.; it might be worthwhile to 
examine also what means other democratic countries have adopted 
for the purpose. 

Accountability in France 

In France the public sector is fairly extensive. It includes 
certain mixed enterprises in which the government shareholding varies 
from 3% to 99%. Apart from the usual means of questions and 
debates, the French Parliament has developed certain special devices 
to ensure greater control over public enterprises. In the original 
statutes setting up the nationalised industries no machinery was 
provided for direct parliamentary supervision over such enterprises. 
This lacuna, however, was soon recognised and gradually removed. 
By far the most important device for tliis purpose is the setting up of 
a Sub-Committee of each of the Finance Committees of both Houses 
to follow and examine the functioning of the nationalised enter- 
prises. Their major function is to make information available to the 
Finance Committee and to the French Parliament. They have sub- 
mitted a few general reports but a number of special reports. They 
are reported to be working towards making parliamentary control of 
nationalised enterprises really effective. Again, in France, the budgets 
of undertakings requiring subsidies, grants, etc. from the State are 
required to be annexed to the main budget of the State and are approv- 
ed by the Parliament along with the latter. These annexed budgets 
naturally include information about the investment programmes of 
the industries as well as their annual programmes of new works to be 
undertaken. The French Parliament also fixes the maximum annual 
expenditure on investment, whether to be financed through public 
sources or by the undertakings themselves. The Members of the 
French Parliament are further able to follow the progress of work and 
the methods of finance by means of two comprehensive reports, viz, 
the Economic Report and the Financial Report published annually 
as annexures to the Finance Bill. There is also an important juridical 
control exercised by an exlra-Parliamentary supervisory body, namely, 
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the Public Undertakings Audit Board, the principal duty of which 
is to examine the accounts of all the undertakings in order to ensure 
uniformity in their maintenance and to audit them. A certain amount 
of administrative control is also exercised by a State Controller who 
reports to the Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs and submits 
his views on the detailed proposals and decisions of the enterprises. 
An eminent authority has observed that though the French Parliament 
has powerful means at its disposal for the control of public enter- 
prises and though they investigate thoroughly any matter which has 
aroused public concern, there was little evidence to show that as a 
result the efficiency of public enterprises in France had suffered or 
their initiative of management has been impaired.*'^ 

The Position in U.S.A. 

In the United States of America there are a number of govern- 
ment corporations set up as autonomous bodies under the Acts of 
Congress. No such corporation can be set up without congressional 
approval. The activities of these corporations are considered to 
be part of the executive activities of Government and the President 
has legal authority to give administrative and executive directions 
to the corporations. The Congress has power to investigate their 
activities and to receive information about them through its Com- 
mittees. The Government Corporation Control Act, 1945, provides 
for a number of measures to ensure proper congressional control. 
One important requirement is that the corporation should submit 
annually business-type budget to the Congress through the Bureau of 
the Budget wliich has the power to review them. These budgets consti- 
tute a part of President’s Budget and are subject to the usual process of 
review by Congressional Committees. The Congress, w^hile approving 
the business-type budget in general terms, fixes a ceiling on the admi- 
nistrative expenses. In addition, accounts of the government cor- 
porations are subject to the audit of the Comptroller-General and the 
General Accounting Office, but it has also been prescribed that the 
audit is to be conducted on the lines of the audit conducted for com- 
mercial and industrial bodies. The Comptroller-General is also re- 
quired to make independent reports on the Corporations to the Con- 
gress. These are naturally taken into account by the Congressional 
Committees while approving the budgets of the Corporations. Similar 
provisions in regard to audit exist in the case of mixed ownersliip enter- 
prises wiiere part of the funds have been provided by the State. 
The Congress in the U.S.A. has thus also made substantial 


* F. Ridley: “Parliiimentary Control of Public Enterprise in Frimcy (Parliamen- 
tary Apairs, Summer '57) 
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provisions to ensure the accountability of the autonomous corpora- 
tions and to exercise effective control over them. 

CoicliisioH 

survey of the position in regard to Legislature of the 
U.K., U.S.A. and France shows that they have adopted several impor- 
tant devices by which autonomous public undertakings, wliich form an 
integial part of the governmental activities, do not escape parliamentary 
coiitrol and accountability and that some of these are of a fairly radical 
type, if the initiative and efficiency of the public undertakings has 
as a result not been impaired in these countries, there is no reason 
why any fears should be entertained in ours. As observed earlier, 
larhament in India, particularly its Estimates Committee, have 
m recent years come to exercise considerable control over state 
enterprises. The examination of their activities and working at 
4 intervals by the Estimates Committee would un- 

aoubtedly go along way in establishing effective parliamentary control 
over them. The Committee would also incidentally be an additional 
saieguard and a link in providing a healthy relationship between 
Parliament and the enterprise. 

There are however, several directions in which the, accountability 
01 autonomous state enterprises can be improved. ' 4 'irst of all, the 
Annual Reports and Accounts of these undertakings as also their Audit 
Reports should be far more detailed and exhaustive than at present, 
so that they may be self-contained documents on which discussions 
can usefully take place. Every activity of the undertaking—organisa- 
tioiial, operational, productive, financial, personnel, etc.— shoukl be 
described. The financial results of each activity should also be ex- 
pJamed. Directions given by Ministers may be specifically mention- 
ed SecomUy, there should be regular debates in the Parliament on 
s ate emterpriscs but at fairly long intervals. Thirdly, the enterprises 
may be required to prepare business-type budgets which migiit be 
annexed to the main Budget of the State and be approved in f^eneral 
terms along with the latter. In the fourth place. Consultative and 
Advisory Bodies and Consumer Councils should be establislicd wlicrc- 
required to submit periodic reports to Parliament. 

A would be in the direction of setting up Elnciencv 

Audit Lnits, more or less of a technical nature, to evaluate prouresV 
m rechmcal spheres every five years or so, with powers to report directly 


. ^J^'ipt^Eance of observing certain restraints, such as respccrina 
oj-e ationa! flexibility and business principles, while cxercisine iiarliaV 
mentary control, has already been stressed. There can, ho^'ever. be 
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no dogmatic approach in regard to the devices to be adopted to ensure 
accountability or the precautions to be observed in securing it. Ul- 
timately, the form and extent of parliamentary control, if it is to be 
effective, has to be worked out individually for each public enter- 
prise; it is difficult to evolve a pattern of control which will apply 
equally to all cases. But Parliament cannot afford to relax in its 
attempts to euMirc the optimum accountability, consistent with efii- 
ciency, of state eiiierprises. With this end in view it would be worth- 
while for Ikirlis.inent to profit by the experiences of other countries and 
to continiiousiy review and perfect the tools of control over public 
undertakings at its disposal. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MANAGEMENT 

TRAINING 

Charles A, Myers 

I^NE of the principal bottlenecks to rapid economic development 
” is the persistent shortage of high-level hurnaii resources. These 
include government planning and administrative officials; engineers, 
scientists and technicians, and, equally important but not always re- 
cognized, managerial personnel for both private and public enterprises. 
Successful industrialization, in fact, depends as much on competent 
managers at all levels of an enterprise as it does on capita! resources. 
Modern technology can be imported by a developing country until 
its own industry can supply its needs for capital equipment. But 
the importation of technical and managerial skills is only a stop- 
gap solution. Industrialization requires the investment of resources 
by a country in training its own high-level manpower as well as in the 
building of dams, roads, steel mills, heavy machinery plants, and 
other accoutrements of modern industrialization. 

If these propositions are valid, as I believe they are, then recent 
developments in management training in India are encouraging evi- 
dence of India’s determination to meet this need for high-levei manager- 
ial resources. The impressions reported in this article grow out of a 
month’s visit to seven industrial centres during January and February, 
1958, in connection with a separate assignment for the Ford Founda- 
tion, They are evaluated against the background of a five-year research 
study of management and labour in India’s industrialization elfort, 
begiin in 1952 and recently completed.^ The striking thing to me was 
the change I observed between 1954-55, when I spent over five months 
in various Indian industrial centers, and this past January and February 
when I re-visited many of these same centers. There is grea tly increased 
activity in the management training field, and what is more imporianr, 
there is more widespread recognition of the importance of this activity 
for the success of India’s development plans. Perhaps this rccogni- 


^ Charle'? A. Myers, Industrial Relations in India, Asia Publishing Mouse, 

1958. (Also published as Labor Problems in the Industrialization of India, nar\ard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1958). See particularly ('h. n, “'i’-u.- 
Managerial Response”. This study is part of a larger Inter-University Study of 1 tsh-our 
Problems in Economic Development, covering a number of countries anil iavolvim- 
faculty members of the Universities of California, Chicago, Harvard, Princeti>n anti 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, financed in large part by a research s-rai't 
from the Ford Foundation, U.S.A. 
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tion has not yet reached the highest quarters in Indian industry- 
private or public — but the interest is growing. 

A SURVEY OF CURRENT PROGRAMMES 


The following programmes for management training and deve- 
iopment in India are among the most important which have come to 
my attention. They are not necessarily listed in order of importance, 
and the comments on each are intended to be impressionistic rather 
than definitive. 


1. Post-graduate Management Training Programmes at Seven 
Universities and Technical Institutes. This programme grew out of the 
recommendations of the Board of Management Studies of the All- 
India Council for Technical Education, under the direction of the 
Ministry of Education. The initial proposal was for courses in Busi- 
ness Management at the schools or departments of economics at 
Delhi University, University of Bombay, University of Madras, and the 
All-India Institute of Social Welfare and Business Management 
(affiliated with the University of Calcutta); and for courses in Indus- 
trial Administration at the Indian Institute of Technology (Kharag- 
pur), the Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore), and the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute (Bombay). Some of these programmes 
got underway in August, 1955, but subsequently the Courses Com- 
mittee of tlie All-India Board of Technical Studies in Management 
rightly decided that the distinction between industrial administration 
and busifu'ss management was largely a false one, and that the pro- 
grammes at the seven institutions should emphasize the principles, 
practices, tools and techniques of management which are common 
to all enterprises, whether business or industrial, public or private. 
A separate course in industrial engineering, emphasizing such aspects 
of industrial management as production engineering, work study, etc. 
is provided, and properly centred at the institutes of technology. 


Most of these post-graduate management training programmes 
cover three years of part-time evening work, and are confined to junior 
managerial personnel now employed in industrial and business esta- 
blisl'iments. These are the men and women who can benefit most 
readily by this training, and can apply what they learn immediately 
to their own work — provided it is realistic and related to their own 
problems. Here the most important need is to expand and strengthen 
the teaching staff, not only by adding to the full-time staff, but by 
drawing mature people from industry who can share their experience 
with younger management trainees in these programmes. Some 
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institutions have been able to do a better job than others, and 
some have begun to collect case materials from Indian industry to 
enrich the teaching programme. But the relation between the empiri- 
cal research on business and industrial problems and the quality 
of the teaching is not fully appreciated, largely because of lack of staff, 
time and funds for this type of field research. Some steps are being 
taken to remedy this situation, but much remains to be done. 

2. Tlie Administrative Staff College of India at Hyderabad. This 
opened in September 1957 with thirty middle and senior manage- 
ment and administrative officers sent by their organizations for the 
first three-month residential study programme. The recoin menda- 
tion for the establishment of the College, patterned after the Adminis- 
trative Staff College in England, was made in June 1953 by an expert 
committee appointed by the All-India Council for Technical Educa- 
tion; and a Planning Committee, headed by Mr. T.T. Krishnaniachari, 
then Minister for Commerce and Industry, prepared the detailed plaiivS. 
The booklet on the College, published in Eebruary 1957, succinctly 
states the importance of training iiigh-level human resources in its 
discussion of “Objects and Aims of the Staff College” : 

“As industrial and commercial enterprises as well as the 
activities of the Government become increasingly wide-spread 
and complex, the administrators in charge are required to 
show a capacity ‘to hold in mind a total and perhaps distant 
stituation, to plan ahead imaginatively and firmly and yet with 
the necessary margins, to assemble in the right relations, and 
at the right time, diverse material and human resources, 
to take consistent decisions on points of detail and in turn to 
see that their junior executives in their several spheres know 
how to do the same.’ In short, every large eiUei'prisc calls 
for the constructive skill and technique of leadership, policy 
making and planning which are not simply gifts of nature. 
Training is necessary.” 

“There are certain fundamental principles of organization 
and administration which are common to quite different 
types of activity. These principles can and should be taught, 
instead, they are at present laboriou.s]y and inadequately 
acquired by individuals by a process of trial and error. Far 
better results can be obtained if these principles are lauglil to 
those who possess some relevant experience aiul are fitted for 
higher administrative posts.” 
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In line with these aims, the College uses the “syndicate method” 
of training developed successfully at the Administrative Staff College 
in England. This, differs from the “case method” developed and 
widely popularized by the Harvard Business School, and from other 
management training methods in use at other American universities. 
But my own view, after participating in some of the syndicate sessions 
ill Hyderabad and elsewhere, is that this approach is ingenious, thought- 
provoking, and helps develop the kind of skills and insights described 
above. The case method may be equally useful, as are other methods, 
but it is a mistake to consider any one management training approach 
or technique as the only road to success — as sometimes the over- 
enthusiastic proponents of the case method tend to do. The same 
danger needs to be guarded against in the syndicate method, and I 
believe the Administrative Staff College at Hyderabad is well aware 
of this. 

As this is written, the first group at Hyderabad has completed 
the programme, and a new larger group nominated by their enter- 
prises and government departments will begin the second session. 
Eventually, three groups of sixty will constitute the year-round pro- 
gramme of the College. The composition of the lirvSt group represent- 
ed a cross-section of the administrative and managerial talent of India, 


as the following tabulation indicates : 

Central government ministries and agencies 7 

State government departments 3 

Public corporations and enterprises 6 

Private enterprises 14 


Some were managing directors and general managers; others were 
suIckS managers or officials, secretaries, staff olficcrs, deputy com- 
missioners, superintendents, branch managers or engineers. As in 
most similar groups, the learning process benefited as much from the 
exchange of experience and insights as it did from the formal content 
of the programme. This College, with its beautiful quarters at Bella 
Vista ill 1-Iyderabad, is at present the only high-level residential mana- 
gement training programme in India, and it deserves the full support 
of business films, public enterprises and Government. 

3. Advanced Management Com*se, Calcutta. This is held at the 
AU-liulia institute of Social Welfare and Business Management, and 
it was organized by a group of top managers from fourteen European 
and American firms in Calcutta, with advice from Coi. L. Urwick, 
the well-known British management consultant, who visited India 
under the auspices of the Colombo Plan in the winter of 1956. The 
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course is conducted by the syndicate method, under the general gui- 
dance of an executive of an American firm, and is aimed at men who 
have been a minimum of 5-8 years in business and who are at least 30 
years of age. The first group, which concluded the three-month 
part-time programme of Fridays and Saturday morning in January 
1958, included mostly Indian middle management officers and a few 
European personnel of the companies having international connec- 
tions. This programme impressed me as valuable to the participants 
with whom I talked, and it should be continued. 

4. Indian Management Association, and Local AffiJiates* The 
establishment of the Indian Management Association, with head- 
quarters in New Delhi, in 1956, was the culmination of a long eflbrt 
by various local management groups to give greater standing and 
recognition to the profession of management. Among the earlier 
active local management associations in 1954-55 were the those in 
Bombay, Delhi and Bangalore. In June 1957, the Indian Manage- 
ment Association sent its first delegation to the International Manage- 
ment Congress in Paris, and India is now a full-fledged member of 
this international body. 

To date, the All-India Management Association has neither the 
staff nor the facilities to undertake a programme of management 
seminars and conferences similar to those conducted by the American 
Management Association or the British Institute of Management, for 
example. But the local groups, particularly in Bombay, have deve- 
loped an active year-round programme of meetings, seminars and 
residential study courses. 1 participated in the Bombay Manage- 
ment Association’s Residential Study Course in Poona in February 
1958, and was favourably impressed with the quality of the thirty- 
seven middle and senior magement officials, almost all iTom private 
enterprises, who participated in the week-long programme. Lectures, 
seminars and study groups were used effectively. The Bombay 
Management Association’s programmes could well serve as a model 
for other management groups in India. 

5. Training Within Industry (T.W.I.) Programme of Super- 
visory Training. This began in 1953 with T.W.I. specialists jirovided 
to the Ministry of Labour by the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. The first programme was in Ahmedabad, where a number 
of mills affiliated with the Ahmedabad Textile Industry's Research 
Association (A.T.J.R.A.) co-operated in designating Training Officers 
who would be trained to conduct T.W.I. courses (.lob Insiruclor 
Training, Job Methods Training, and most important. Job Relations 
Training) among the supervisors in their own mills. The success of 
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the programme depended on the extent to which the top manage- 
ment of each mill really supported the idea of supervisory training, 
and seriously provided follow-up and implementation. Subsequently, 
the T.W.L programme was extended, through a T.W.I. Centre esta- 
blished under the direction of the Chief Adviser for Factories, Ministry 
of Labour, to a number of other industrial centres. Some 69 Training 
Officers from 55 industrial enterprises, both private and public, and 
from Government departments were trained to conduct T.W.I. pro- 
grammes in their own organization.* 

Altogether, the T.W.I. programme has been one of the more 
efl'ective technical assistance programmes of the I.L.O.; although 
the I.L.O. Productivity Missions, tied in with the Productivity Centre 
established by the Ministry of Labour, also conducted some manage- 
ment training programmes in various centres. Whether these pro- 
grammes will be as effective and as influential as they have been in the 
past is in some doubt, partly because of the departure of some of the 
key personnel and apparent lack of support for the expansion of 
these activities. Perhaps the new National Productivity Council, 
with regional councils, under the direction of the Ministry of Com- 
merce, will fill the gap, but the relations between these bodies and the 
National Productivity Centre in the Central Labour Institute first 
sponsored by the Ministry of Labour is not entirely clear. 

6. Other Special and Functional Training Programmes. In addi- 
tion to the above, there are a growing number of other management 
training programmes which deserve mention. Outstanding among 
these is the annual Management Conference held each year since 
1955 by the Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association. This 
is a remarkable and impressive organization, which has its own separate 
Human Relations Division doing research and consulting work in 
management and labour problems. The fourth Management Con- 
ference on February 7-9, 1958, attracted nearly 600 management people 
from several industrial centres in addition to Ahmedabad, and 
provided an opportunity for discussion of such topics as wages and 
wage systems, worker participation in management, organization and 
control problems of management, social implications of technical 
change, and reports of field study teams of young executives on parti- 
cular managerial problems. In addition, A.T.l.R.A. has also spon- 
sored separate management training programmes, using the case 
method and field trips. 

* For further discussion of the TWI programme, see DcvehpmeiH of Supervisory 
Trawing in India, T.W.I. Centre, Ministry of Labour, Government of India, Bombay, 

1957 . ■ ■ 
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Another excellent programme for Works Managers and other 
managerial officials was conducted on a residential basis for several 
weeks each in 1954 and 1955 at the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur. In February, 1958 , the residential course was centred 
on “Management for Higher Productivity.” I.I.T. also inaugurated, 
in 1954-55, the first full-time post-graduate industrial management 
course in India, with a small group of students from government and 
private enterprises. 

Several management consulting firms, particularly in the Bombay 
area, have offered part-time and residential management courses and 
seminars. Among these were the “refresher course” in management 
organized by Associated Industrial Services, the residential hiii- 
station programme by the Modern Management Council, Bombay, 
and the “Top Management Programme in Managerial Performance” 
offered in Bombay between February 17 and March 8 by Personnel 
and Productivity Services. The field of management consultancy is 
new in India, particularly in this aspect of managerial structure and 
development, but the process of industrial growth will increasingly 
require the kind of service that competent management consultants 
can give. The danger is, of course, that quacks and charltans, who 
promise much but perform little, will give the profession of manage- 
ment consultancy a bad name. 

The growing interest in staff colleges and training centres run 
by some of the larger firms for their own managerial development 
also deserves mention. Among these are the Tata Staff College in 
Poona, which grew out of two previous Tata Managers’ Conferences 
covering all Tata enterprises; the Basics of Supervision and Con- 
ference Leadership programme run by Standard-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany and the Bunnah-Shell staff' training centre at Juhu in Bombay and 
a number of others. 

Finally, in one of the important functional areas of manage- 
ment — personnel management— the Indian Institute of Personnel 
Management has organized through its branches a number of regional 
conferences on special problems, such as discipline in industry, in 
addition to the annual conference which draws a large number of per- 
sonnel and labour welfare officers from all over India. Tlic 8th 
Annual Conference was held in New Delhi on February 7-9, 1958 wiili 
the theme : “industrial Relations in the Public and Private Sectors”. 
Discussions were centred on (1) ways and means of developing direct 
negotiation, joint consultation and co-operation in industry, and 
(2) problems of discipline and grievance procedure. The currcntly- 
liveiy topic of “Worker Participation in Management” was also the 
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subject of a special tri-partite conference called by the Ministry of 
Labour in New Delhi on January 31 -February 1. To the extent 
that the Seminar resulted in an exchange of experiences, it was a form 
of “management education” for both the management and labour 
representatives present. 

Training programmes for labour welfare ofticers have been offered 
for some years at such institutions as the Tata Institute of Social 
Science in Bombay, the All-India Institute for Social Welfare and 
Biisiness Management in Calcutta, the Delhi School of Social Work at 
the University of Delhi, and the Xavier Labour Relations Institute, 
Jamshedpur. In fact, the Factories Act requires that labour officers 
be employed by firms with 500 or more employees, and that they be 
graduates of approved courses. This requirement is almost unique 
to India, and, while the legislation may have given a boost to the 
employment of labour officers, it is not so certain that their acceptance 
by and usefulness to management is thereby increased."^ Some of the 
institutes have made a real effort to improve the quality and content 
of their instruction, and some have plans to undertake research which 
would help relate teaching content to current problems. As in the 
broader management training programmes, the interrelation of teach- 
ing and research needs further development. 

7. Training of Government Administrators. In addition to the 
Administrative Staff College, training in administration will be provid- 
ed in a new programme to be inaugurated in October 1958, by the 
Indian School of Public Administration which is being organized under 
the auspices of the Indian Institute of Public Administration. Unlike 
the Staff College, which takes only presently-employed government 
officials, the new School will also provide a two-year full-time residen- 
tial post-graduate course for those who intend to enter the public 
services, teaching, or public life, and about 50 students will be accept- 
ed for each course. Some short-term courses for those already em- 
ployed are also projected. 

Ill the field of in-service training, the trend is towards broad- 
basing the training programmes, bringing back the trainees to the 
training schools for a short period after they have completed field work 
forming a part of their institutional training, and the organisation of 
refresher courses. Refresher courses for officers directly recruited to 
the Indian Administrative Service with 6 to 10 years’ experience, and 
those promoted to the l.A.S. from the State Services, is now a regular 
feature, of the training activities of the Union Ministry of Home Affairs. 

For further discussion, see My Industrial Relations in Chapter 7, 
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Similar courses for state administrative officers are also being organis- 
ed in some States. The Indian Institute of Public Administration 
held last year a refresher course in Public Personnel Management 
for the benefit of junior personnel officers of Central Ministries, and 
proposes to intensify its activities in this sphere. The Central Go- 
vernment has recently decided to set up a National Academy of 
Administration for training of civil servants. The Academy will pro- 
vide (i) a common background and foundational course for direct 
recruits to the all-India and the Class I Central (non-technical) Services, 

(2) a course of professional training to direct recruits to the I.A.S., 

(3) the refresher course which is at present being provided at the 
I.A.S. Staff College at Simla, and (4) short courses and seminars for the 
benefit of senior officers. The object of the common background 
and foundational courses would be to develop in the trainees an under- 
standing of the constitutional, economic, social and administrative 
framework within which they would have to function, as well as to 
develop among recruits to different services a feeling of belonging to 
a common public service and a broadly common outlook. In due 
course, the separate training programmes for the various services 
also may be concentrated in this National Academy of Administration, 

WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

This summary of management training and development 
programmes indicates the growing interest in professional manage- 
ment in India, and it is an impressive record by any standards. These 
programmes show that the Government of India and many private 
enterprises are aware of the need for developing the skills and vision 
of supervisors, junior managers, middle managers and even some 
senior managers. Some programmes are better than others, as the 
earlier comments in the survey of existing programme indicate. 
Furthermore, these programmes do not yet reach the very top echelon 
of managerial responsibility in Indian industry, or in the autonomous 
public corporations. The philosophy and practices of some top 
management people in India, particularly the more speculative type 
of managing agents, are hardly adequate for rapid indusliiaii?:alion 
in a democratic society in the twentieth century. Furtliorniorc, 
the special skills and competence of induslrkil management arc nol 
yet widely understood in some of the public enterprises. Three years 
ago there was much talk about the establishment of an Indian Manage- 
ment Service, to which persons with experience or training in indus- 
trial management might be recruited for assignment to managerial 
positions in public enterprises. So far as I could learn, this Service 
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has not yet been established, on an active basis. ^ Perhaps a special 
in-service training programme for these recruits should be esta- 
blished, but they would also benefit from attendance at one of the post 
graduate business or industrial management training programmes at 
one of the seven universities mentioned earlier. More senior can- 
didates should certainly attend the Administrative -Staff College, as 
central and state government officials did in the first session in 1957 - 58 . 

Further residential post-graduate managerial training and 
development programmes may be needed. One step in this direction 
is the proposed institute of Management Studies, at the University 
of Bombay, which would provide a two-year full-time residential 
management course similar to that at the Harvard Business School, 
the School of Industrial Management at M.LT., and at a number 
of other American universities. This would meet a need not now 
adequately filled by the M. Com, degrees offered at a number of 
Indian, universities. 

An equally important need, and perhaps more important, is for 
high-level management seminars of three to five weeks duration to 
which top management people might come for an exchange of the 
best managerial experience. Top management seminars of this sort 
have been run in the U.S., in many European countries, in Chile, in 
Japan, and more recently in an “'Advanced Management Programme in 
the Far East,” held at Baguio in the Philippines. Three senior manage- 
ment officials from Indian industry attended this programme last sum- 
mer, and perhaps more will go this summer. But the time is rapidly 
approaching when such seminars may well be held in India, to reach 
a wider group in management and to supplement the existing and pro- 
jected programmes. More management study tours — Indian managers 
visiting their counterparts in other countries, and managers from the 
more advanced industrial countries meeting with groups of Indian 
managers along the lines suggested by the U.S. Technical Co-opera- 
tion Mission to India and by other groups — are also needed. 

All of these suggested programmes, together with the existing 
efforts wiiich have been outlined above, would help to strengthen and 
develop one of India’s most critically-needed resources ; the high- 
level human resources which are required to direct and administer the 
growing private and public enterprises, and government agencies, 
on which much of the success of Indian industrialization depends. 
The review and co-ordination of all of these programmes by the 
Manpower Directorate of the Home Ministry in co-operation with 

* Recruitment to this service, known as the Industrial Management Pool, is being 
made at present. 
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the Piannirig Commission, is an important part of over-all manpower 
planning. 

Will the present and proposed programmes for management 
training and development in India be adequate for the kind of socialist 
pattern of democratic society toward which India’s planning efforts 
are directed ? Since the best programmes emphasize the necessity 
for management to consider the dignity and worth of the individual 
human being at work, the importance of joint consultation and of 
human relations at the plant level, they should strengthen — rather 
than conflict with — the democratic values in Indian society. Profes- 
sional management training, emphasizing a democratic pliilosophy, 
is basically opposed to totalitarian or autocratic methods of dealing 
with subordinates. The rising expectations of Indian workei’s demand 
a different managerial philosophy, and management training pro- 
grammes can help to develop this awareness in a new generation of 
managers. 




THE PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS* 

N. K. Bhojwam 

WT'HILE a high degree of efficiency in public administration 
is certainly to be desired, the ultimate test of a really effective 
and enduring administration in a democracy is the quality of its 
relations with the people. Are such relations based on a reasonable 
degree of mutual trust and co-operation ? Is the sense of community 
of interest between the administration and the citizen sufficiently 
developed ? Does the citizen tend to obstruct and defeat the adminis- 
trative process for want of confidence in its capacity to do justice ? 
Does the administrative machinery tend to ‘do the citizen down’ 
through excessive cxecutive-mindedness or in an arbitrary manner? 
Should certain kinds of administrative action be normally subject 
to independent review outside the judicial review of courts of law ? 
These questions merit consideration. Few will claim that the position 
in respect of them at present is very encouraging. It is, therefore, 
proposed to examine here the role which administrative tribunals 
can play in promoting fair and equitable standards of administration 
and contributing thereby to greater administrative effiiciency and 
integrity and greater satisfiiction to the citizen. The importance 
of the subject arises from the continually growing powers of the 
executive government in its efforts to build up a welfare state. 

Every year hundreds of laws are passed by Parliament and 
State legislatures. Their quantity and variety in recent years and their 
significance for the political, social, economic and moral life of the 
nation have been of an order not known before. This is a natural 
consequence of the directive principles of State policy as set out in 
our Constitution and for implenientating which the national and 
state legislatures have applied their energies with a missionary zeal. 
All such legislation shows that we are committed to big government, 
vested with powers of ma.ssive intervention in every department and 
at ail levels of national life. These powers have been willingly conced- 
ed by the people through their elected representatives in the belief that 
they were necessary for the success of a welfare state. 

There are, however, certain aspects of the growing powers of 
Government which do not seem to have received the attention they 
deserve. Even a democratic government in the exercise of its powers 
for general welfare, is bound to find itself coming into frequent conflict 

*Text of an e.ssay (slightly condensed by the author) which won one of the two 
second prizes in the IIPA Essay Prize Competition 3957. No first prize was awarded. 
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with individual citizens or group interests. The volume of litigation 
involving the Central and State Governments has already caused 
a great deal of concern. While an authoritative estimate of such 
involvement is unfortunately not available, law reports seem to suggest 
that the lawsuit method of challenging administrative decisions has 
become a rather striking feature of the relations subsisting between 
the citizen and the administration.^ 

Secondly, almost every law the administration of which depends 
upon the executive government empowers it to supplement it with 
rules of its own having the force of law. This process of subordinate 
legislation is an important constituent of what is known as adminis- 
trative law. It is suggested that administrative law in this country 
has grown tremendously through the laws of the legislatures no less 
than through the process of subordinate legislation, without an 
adequate assessment of its implications and problems. 

Thirdly, there is an increasing trend towards constituting govern- 
ment departments, with parhamentary approval, into adjudicators of 
disputes between them and the citizens. The implications of this 
trend also do not seem to have been properly investigated. 

These aspects of the growing powers of modern administrative 
agencies raise important issues of adjusting the administrative processes 
simultaneously to the demands of social justice on the one hand and 
justice to the individual citizen on the other. 

II 

Our thinking on problems of public administration since inde- 
pendence has somehow paid little attention to these issues. Ail the 
studies made so far have concerned themselves largely with ques- 
tions of administrative and organisational reforms necessary for ton- 
ing up the efficiency and integrity of the administration, methods 
of recruitment, training, placement, promotions and allied matters.^ 

1 . Till recently even the Ministry of Law had no information about the number of 
cases in which the CeHira/ government was involved. On 14th August, 1957, in reply to 
starred question Mo. 107 by V.IC. Dhage in Rajya Sabha asking for this information, the 
Minister of Law said that the information was not readily available. An interim state- 
ment laid on the table in Rajya Sabha on 23rd December, 1957 gave the number of cases 
for some departments ; Ministry of Home Affairs 141 ; Railways 25,140 ; Irrigation & 
Power 12; Health 142 ; Department of Economic Affairs 60. The number of income- 
tax cases pending in courts, according to information unofficially obtained, was 2677. 

2. The principal studies are— (i) Report on the Reorgani.sation of the, Mach.inery 
of Government by the late Shri N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar (then Minister of Tramsporf} 
1949 ; (ii) Reports of Mr. Paul Appleby (i) Public Administration in India : Report of a 
survey, 195.? and (ii) Re-e.\amiriation of Indiu’vS administrative system, with special 
reference to administration of government’s industrial and commercial enterprises, 1956 ; 
(iii) Reports of the Planning Commission (Chapters 5 & 6— First Five Year Plan 1952, 
and Chapter 6-Second Five Year Plan, 1956) ; (iv) The Second (1951) and the’ Ninth 
(1954) Reports of the Estimates Committee of Lok Sabha. 
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Parliament’s and the Central Government’s awareness of the value 
of carrying on Hie administration with as much consultation with the 
people as possible and with the maximum possible understanding 
and co-operation on their part is also reflected in the large number of 
advisory bodies that have been set up under various laws and other- 
wise. But hardly any attention has been paid to the question of 
ensuring that the administrative process is intrinsically equitable and 
that the methods of resolving disputes between the organs of public 
administration and the citizen, without forcing the latter to seek judi- 
cial redress, are adequate. 

There have been occasions, however, when questions of fair- 
ness in administration have received a certain amount of notice. In 
its third report, the Committee on Estimates, for instance, recommend- 
ed the appointment of a committee by the then Ministry of Com- 
merce consisting of a person not below the rank of a District Judge 
and two other non-officials to deal with complaints against the work- 
ing of the import and export control licensing system. “It is not 
our intention that this committee should act as a judicial body in a 
judicial manner but the inclusion of a District Judge has been suggest- 
ed for the purpose of infusing confidence in the public mind that there 
is a person on the committee who does not belong to the Ministry 

and has a judicial temperament We do not think that (the present) 

rough and ready method of disposal of complaints will infuse con- 
fidence in the minds of the public and rid the department of charges 
of nepotism and corruption.’’^ 

This recommendation was not accepted by the Ministry, whose 
reaction was : “The procedure for dealing with complaints has been 
tightened up and improved All complaints are personally scruti- 

nised by the Secretary or Joint Secretary and most of them by the 

Honourable Minister or the Deputy Minister It is considered 

that at this stage, it is neither necessary nor practical, to appoint 

any special tribunal to examine complaints.” This was accepted by 
the Committee and the matter treated as closed.'^ 

The Committee on Subordinate Legislation, on the other hand, 
has kept strictly within its terms of reference. It has scrutinised the 
rules made by governmental agencies to ensure that they were properly 
made for the purposes and within the intents of the parent laws. 
No attempt has been made to examine the possibility of wrongful 
exercise of administrative powers through the rule-making power. 


3 . 3rd Report (1951), paras 23 and 41 . 

4. 37th Report (1956), p. 28. ; 
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The Committee has, however, been particularly watchful of tendencies 
to oust the jurisdiction of courts by the Government through rules 
and has stood, without success so far, for prior approval of Parlia- 
ment of the rules authorised to be made. 

Ill the first report of the Committee, presented to second Lok 
Sabha on 12th September, 1957, however, there is an interesting 
recommendation which may mark the beginning of a new approach 
by it to the exercise of administrative powers. The Calcutta Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, made under the Act 
of the same title, gives to the Dock Labour Board discretionary 
powers to dissolve a group of registered employers formed under the 
Scheme if it is satisfied that employers have failed to comply with the 
conditions prescribed for the formation of such groups. The Com- 
mittee has recommended that as the dissolution of a group may affect 
the employers financially and there was no right of appeal against the 
orders of the Board, an opportunity of being heard should be given 
to the aggrieved employers. The Committee has not accepted the 
view of the Ministry of Labour and Employment that as the Board 
included representatives of employers they would have ample oppor- 
tunity to put their views before it when a proposal for the dissolution 
of a group was considered by it. It is interesting to note that the 
Committee has not suggested that this provision in the Scheme went 
beyond the purposes or intents of the Act. Nor has it suggested where 
the opportunity of being heard should be provided. But the case is 
interesting for its obvious implication, viz. the need of safeguards 
against possible injustice arising through the exercise of perfectly 
legitimate administrative powers. 

in 

Such vigilance by Parliamentary Committees will also be logical 
because the source of all administrative power is administrative law as 
passed by Parliament and State Legislatures. Administrative law a.s 
considered here is the complex of laws the application and adminis- 
tration of which depend upon the action of the administrative organs 
of the government or ‘the field of law whose control is exercised !>>■ 
law-administering agencies other than courts.*® 

So understood it is obvious that a good proportion of recent 
and current legislation has consisted of laws the enforcement of Vvhich 
is wholly dependent on some kind of admimstrative action and which 
will remain dormant without such action. 


5. Felix Frankfurthcr quoted in Administrative Law by R. Parker (p, 3). 
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It will be useful to recognise at this stage the principal consti- 
tuents of administrative power. The first and the most important is 
the law as made by the legislature. Thus the Industries (Develop- 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951, vested the Central Government with 
extensive powers of control over certain specified industries. The 
administration of the Act is a matter entirely for an administrative 
agency (the Ministry of Commerce and Industiy). If the agency chooses 
not to put an Act or any part of it into ejffect, it remains to that extent 
dormant. Another constituent is the rules made by administrative 
agencies of the government for carrying out the purposes of laws as 
made by legislatures. In most cases, laws cannot be set into motion 
without making rules. 

Thus section 30 of the Act mentioned above empowers the 
Government to make rules for carrying out its purposes. Since the 
rules are made under the authority of a law, they have, by implication, 
the same status as the parent Act. A certain amount of quasi-legisla- 
tive power thereby gets vested in the Executive. A further constituent 
of administrative power is rather special. It consists in the finality 
which is sometimes given by law to certain specified administrative 
decisions. This implies an ouster of the jurisdiction of courts in 
respect of such decisions. Thus Section 23 of the Act mentioned 
above lends finality to the decisions of the Central Government 
on such questions as whether an industrial undertaking is manufac- 
turing or producing any new article or whether there has been a subs- 
tantial expansion of an undertaking. It follows that in the event of a 
dispute, the power to judge the issue will vest with the Government 
itself. In this sense a certain amount of quasi-judicial power also 
characterises administrative functions. 

There is finally the impact of administrative discretion and policy 
on administrative decisions. An undefined degree of discretion has 
generally to be allowed to administrative authorities and is frequently 
exercised by them. While decisions tend to establish precedents, 
the force of precedent in administrative processes is liable to be modi- 
fied by considerations of public policy and circumstances rather more 
often than in judicial processes. 

IV 

It is an old platitude that administrative power is properly exer- 
cised only when laws are applied and decisions taken by ministers and 
civil servants with a sense of justice. But with the best of intentions, 
the possibility of improper exercise of power is bound to grow with 
every addition to it. The content of administrative power noted above 
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is ill any case such as to provide scope for a variable quality of justice 
being done. This result is further assisted by the nature of the admi- 
nistrative process through which decisions are taken. Normally, 
administrative processes leading to decisions are secret and aiioiiym- 
ous (ill respect of persons making decisions and the levels at which 
they are made). They generally have the virtue of brevity in the sense 
that the reasons for which a decision adverse to a citizen is taken are 
not stated except for an occasional and not very helpful reference to a 
rule or some other consideration. They are also frequently taken 
without hearing the parties concerned. Lastly, it is not uncommon to 
treat decisions taken in the first instance or reviews of them on repre- 
sentation by the same authority, as final. 

These are traditional characteristics of the administrative process 
and we have generally preserved them as a legacy from the past, 
The constitutional and political adjustments of relations between the 
authority of the state and the people, which have taken place from 
time to time and particularly since Independence have had no signifi- 
cant counterpart in the sphere of relations arising from the exercise 
of administrative authority. The fundamental principle of adjust- 
ment could be stated to be that administrative authority should not 
only be efficient in the exercise of its powers but that “it must also 
satisfy the general body of citizens that it is proceeding with reason- 
able regard to the balance between the public interest which it pro- 
motes and the private interest which it disturbs.”® 

It will not be correct to say that we are wholly unconscious 
of this basic principle of good and just administration. Indeed we 
have provided in many cases special methods of review of adminis- 
trative decisions and of adjudication of disputes between adminis- 
trative authorities and citizens. But the principles and procedures 
are so diverse as to suggest that our approach is still wholly ad hoc 
and unsystematic. Also to the extent that adjudication has bee:! 
provided, it has tended to be treated in some cases as a convenient 
alternative to the courts of law and in most cases as an extension of 
or ancillary to the administrative process. 

A few examples selected at random will illustrate the variety of 
procedures of review and adjudication in operation. 

(i) Review by Law Court : 

The Coconut Committee Act 1944, and the Oilseeds CoinmiUee 
Act 1946, provide for an appeal to the District Judge or the Chief Judge 

6. Report of the Committee on Admmstrntive Tribunals and Enquiries (Chairman : 
Sir Oliver Franks), Cmd. 218, H.M.S.O. London, 1957. 
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of the Small Cause Court, by any occupier of a mill who feels aggrieved 
by an assessment of cess made by the Collector appointed by the 
Government. The Acts make the orders of the judge final in respect 
of any modification or cancellation of the assessment or order of re- 
fund of any amount paid under it. 

(li) Review toy the Government : 

But the Indian Cotton Cess Act 1923 provides that an assessment 
of cess made by the Collector appointed by Government shall not be 
questioned in any court of law. It, however, allows any owner of a 
mill who is aggrieved by an assessment to appeal to the Central 
Government for the cancellation or modification of the assessment or 
refund of any amount paid under it. 

The Central Silk Board Act 1948, under which a cess is levied 
on certain kinds of silk, provides neither for an appeal nor does it 
specifically shut out the jurisdiction of the courts. 

On the other hand, while Section 14(4) of the Tea Act 1953 
provides that no order of the Tea Board on an application for per- 
mission to plant tea on any land not planted with tea at the commence- 
ment of the Act shall be called in question in any court, Section 32 
allows an appeal to the Central government by any person aggrieved 
by an order of the Board in respect of certain or/zer matters dealing with 
planting of tea and export quotas. 

(ill) Review tliroiigh Arbitration : 

The Indian Telegraphs (Amendment) Act 1957 makes a provi- 
sion for arbitration for the settlement of disputes that may arise 
between the Government and telephone subscribers. All disputes 
are to be referred “to an arbitrator appointed by the Central Governmenf^ 
and his award is to be conclusive and ‘shall not be questioned in any 
court.” 

(tv) Review by an Appellate Board : 

The Foreign Exchange Regulations (Amendment) Act 1957 
empowers the Director of Enforcement of Foreign Exchange Regula- 
tions appointed by the Central Government to adjudge whether any 
person has committed a contravention of regulations and to impose 
penalties. A reasonable opportunity of being heard is provided. 
The Director is also empowered to summon and enforce the atten- 
dance of any person to give evidence or to produce a document or any 
other thing wliich he may consider useful for or relevant to his inquiry. 
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Appeals against the orders of the Director lie to the Foreign 
Exciiange Regulation Appellate Board consisting of a Cliairman and 
another member to be appointed by the Central Government. The 
Act makes the decision of the Appellate Board final. The Govern- 
ment is also empowered to prescribe the manner in which inquiries 
should be held and the procedure to be followed in respect of the 
proceedings before the Director or the Appellate Board. 

(v) Mixed Procedures under a State Land Acquisition Act ; 

Under the Orissa Development of Industries, Irrigation, Agri- 
culture, Capital Construction and Resettlement oF Displaced Persons 
(Land Acquisition) Act 1948, any land for the acquisition of which 
notice has been served or published vests absolutely in the Govern- 
ment free from all encumbrances from the date of notice. The 
occupier is permitted to file an objection with the Government within 
one month of notice. Decision on it lies wholly with the Government. 
Compensation for the land, crops, trees and other assets is, however, 
required to be determined by agreement and in the absence of an agree- 
ment by an arbitrator to be appointed by the Government. The person 
to be compensated is permitted to nominate an assessor only when the 
Government nominates one on its owm behalf to assist the arbitrator. 
An appeal lies to the High Court from the award of the arbitrator. 
The Act makes the decision of the High Court final 

(vi) Control of Private Schools without Adjudication : 

The Kerala Education Bill 1957'^, as passed by the State Legis- 
lature vests administrative decisions on numerous matters aiTecting 
private schools, whether aided or not, in the District Educational 
Officers and provides for appeals only to the State Government wffiosc 
decision is to be final. All such decisions have been placed outside 
the scope of the State Education Advisory Board authorised to be 
set up by the Act for certain other purposes, 

V 

We may now refer to the part played by administrative tribunals. 
The device of the administrative tribunal as a standing machinery of 
adjudication is of recent origin and has been used in certain iimiicd and 
special fields of administration, such as railway rates (The Railway 
Rates Tribunal); income-tax (The Income-tax Appellate Tribunal); 

7. As this Bill has not yet received the assent of the President of India, it has not 
come into force. 
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industrial relations (Labour Courts, Industrial Tribunals, National 
Tribunals and Wage Boards) and election disputes (Election Tribunals). 
Occasionally tribunals are set up for ad hoc purposes. Thus the Life 
Insurance Corporation Act, 1956, authorised the Central Government 
to establish one or more tribunals to determine the compensation to 
be paid to insurance companies for the business taken over by the 
Corporation. The ad hoc committee set up to determine the com- 
pensation to be paid by the Government of Mysore to gold mining 
companies on nationalisation is also an instance of an ad hoc tribunal. 
The disputes dealt with by the labour and election tribunals do not 
generally involve any administrative authority. But they fall in the 
category of administrative tribunals inasmuch as they are created by 
legislation and used by the administrative departments concerned for 
the settlement of disputes involving public interest and in which the 
government usually takes the position of interested neutrality. In a 
welfare state, both types of tribunals are important. 

It is not the purpose of this paper nor is it possible within its 
compass to examine the procedures and working of these tribunals. 
They are generally, special bodies established by the Legislature and 
independent of the ordinary administrative machinery of the Govern- 
ment in varying degrees, to examine and determine specific issues or 
adjudicate in a judicial spirit on certain grievances against or disputes 
arising from administrative decisions. Though not courts of law, 
they are intended to assure fair decisions on matters affecting the 
rights of citizens and sometimes function as appellate bodies when 
any administrative decisions are challenged. 

Thus the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal is a highly ‘judicialised’ 
tribunal for hearing appeals from the orders of the Appellate Assis- 
tant Commissioners of Income-tax who are the first apellate authorities 
for appeals from the orders of Income-tax officers. It is judicialised 
in the sense that its procedures provide for open hearings, representa- 
tion by counsel and statements of reasons for decisions. It has the 
same powers as are vested in a court under the Code of Civil Procedure 
in the matter of discovery and inspection, enforcing attendance, exa- 
mining on oath, compelling production of books of accounts and 
other documents and local investigation. It is the final court of appeal 
and its orders are binding on the Government and can be appealed 
against both by the government and assessees on a question of law 
only, first in the High Court and from there in the Supreme Court. 
The Chairman of the Tribunal and members of its various benches are 
appointed by the Ministry of Law on the advice of the Union Public 
Service Commission. The Tribunal is thereby made independent of 
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the Central Board of Revenue which is responsible for collecting 
income-tax. Though the Appellate Assistant Commissioners and 
Income-tax officers also have the same powers of a court as are 
vested in the Tribunal, they are officers of the Income-tax Depart- 
ment. The procedure of adjudication in income-tax matters is, con- 
sequently, a mixed procedure in the sense that while the first appeal 
lies to a civil servant, the second and final appeal lies to the Tribunal. 

The Railway Rates Tribunal is a relatively minor tribunal for 
adjudicating on certain matters of railway freight rates.® It was 
recently reorganised under the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 
passed by Parliament in December 1957, to make it less formal, less 
legalistic, less costly to the litigants and more expeditious. It is 
interesting to note the changes made : (1) The Chairman and two 
members of the Tribunal are to be appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment as before. But while formerly no qualifications were prescribed 
for the President (as he was known before) of the Tribunal, the Chair- 
man hereafter has to be a person who is or has been a judge of the 
Supreme Court or of a High Court. (2) Formerly, a member of the 
Tribunal had to be a person who was or had been or was qualified for 
appointment as a judge of the High Court. Now members are to be 
chosen from among persons who in the opinion of the Central Govern- 
ment have special knowledge of commercial, industrial or economic 
conditions of the country, or of the commercial working of the rail- 
ways. (3) Formerly, the tenure of the office of the President and the 
members was a matter for Government’s discretion. Now the tenure 
of the Chairman and members is limited by law to a maximum period 
of 5 years. Re-appointment is also barred. (4) Formerly, two 
advisory panels of assessors were constituted to assist the Tribunal. 
With the abolition of these panels, the Tribunal will hereafter function 
without any assessors. (5) The powers of the Tribunal have been 
curtailed by withdrawing certain matters from its jurisdiction. 
(6) The procedure of sittings has been simplified. 

These recent changes in a relatively minor Tribunal have been 
noted at length because they seem to indicate a certain amount of re- 
thinking on the principles of administrative tribunals. 

There are certain other agencies of the Government which are 
also 'judicialised’, such as the collectors of customs and excise, the 
Central Board of Revenue or Boards of Revenue in the states. As 
such agencies are manned by the permanent civil service, they cannot 

8. The Tribunal dealt with 30 complaints in 5 years (1950-1955). Estinsates 
Committee 25th Reporfp.il, 

9. Statement of objects aad reasons given in the Bill as introduced. 
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really be treated as tribunals. They are essentially part of the normal 
administrative set-up. Occasional departures have been attempted 
to add to the independence of such agencies. Thus an officer of a 
Joint Secretary’s status from the Ministry of Law is associated with 
the Secretary of the Department of Revenue to examine revision peti- 
tions against the Central Board of Revenue’s orders in appeal. It 
may be mentioned, however, that the Secretary of the Department of 
Revenue is also the Chairman of the Central Board of Revenue. 

The conclusions suggested by this brief discussion are firstly 
that there is no particular design in the procedures employed in review- 
ing decisions affecting citizens. At one extreme, an aggrieved party 
is permitted to appeal straightway to a court. At the other extreme, 
resort to judicial redress in similar matters is sought to be shut out 
by making administrative decisions final and above question in a court. 
Between these two extremes, various kinds of remedies are available 
for redress. In some, Government itself is the appellate authority or 
provides a special appellate organ within the departments; in others, 
tribunals of different degrees of autonomy undertake adjudication. 
Secondly, the principles of redress through tribunals have a more 
judicial and impartial bais than other remedies and, consequently, 
review or adjudication by tribunals are likely to be generally more 
acceptable than departmental review or adjudication. Thirdly, we 
have not made much use of tribunals in conducting our public admi- 
nistration. It cannot be that we have no use for them. If for nothing 
else, the heavy litigation involving administrative agencies to which 
a reference has been made earlier and which is a symptom, should 
be adequate enough reason for considering their place in our system 
of public administration more seriously. But the question has wider 
implications. 

VI 

The present position is generally such as to allow public autho- 
rities in a vast field of administration at all levels to play the part of 
decider and judge in their own cause. “The honest, able and dutiful 
civil servant who brushes aside individual objections in an ever-widen- 
ing field does so in the name of the people — for the public good and at 
parliament’s bidding.”^® If this could be said of the situation in the 
li.K., a land of many tribunals, it applies with even greater force 
to this countiy. it is not as if civil servants in India are ordinarily 
unjust or arbitrary in dealing with the public. The case for reasonable 


10. The Ecojwmh't, Juiy 27, 1957. ‘Our own monster’, leading article. 
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safeguards and an adequate code of just procedure stands on its own 
merits from the wisdom of the old maxim that justice must not only 
be done but manifestly and openly be seen to be done. Efficiency and 
integrity in administration, cannot be a good enough substitute for this 
maxim, “for power is a heady thing; and even the best of men get 
delusions of omnipotence.”^^ In a democratic state, with the consti- 
tution that we have, rapid industrialisation and general awakening, 
the exercise of administrative authority has been increasingly open to 
public vigilance and challenge. Popular attitudes bred through 
centuries of undemocratic regimes, which accepted the finality of 
administrative decisions almost as a law of nature and generally looked 
to administrative authority for redress against wrongful or excessive 
use of power, have happily been disturbed. The challenge has to be 
met by ministers no less than by civil servants. Of all things, it is 
their actions which have the most impact on a citizen’s rights and 
interests and it would not be unnatural for the citizen to assess the 
quality of other institutions, such as political parties, Parliament and 
the Government in general through his own experiences of the admi- 
nistrative process. 

The lawsuit method of adjudication of disputes between the 
citizen and the Government has its own limitations. As a rule, an 
individual or a group would not wish to go to court against the Go- 
vernment for the fun of it. It would be reasonable to assume that he 
would be less inclined to do so if he had some other adequate means 
of seeking redress. On the other hand, he may not be able to afford 
judicial redress and choose to pay up or otherwise put up with a 
decision which he considers unjust, but nurse a real or imagined grie- 
vance against the Government and attribute it to lack of integrity or 
equity or both in the administration. He is, in consequence, not 
likely to be as good and co-operative a citizen as he might have been 
if he had the feeling that he had been at least manifestly treated with 
justice. He will very likely consider it unavoidable to resort to 
questionable means in his dealings with the Government or recompense 
himself through some anti-social act or be a source of disaffection. 
Administrative justice has thus by no means an insignificant or remote 
bearing on the quality of the civic sense of the people. 

An adequate system of administrative remedies should be wel- 
come no less by public servant as an incentive to impartial ixml fair 
decision. No official would wish to have his decisions reversed fre- 
quently. The mere existence of a venue where a decision may be 
challenged is bound to enhance its quality without giving cause for 


11, Wiiliam O. Douglas, We the Judges^ Garden City, N, Y., 1956, p. 179. 
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shirking resfjonsibiiity. Such remedies, it is suggested, will also tend 
to make good, to some extent at least, the fall in the efficiency of the 
public services in recent years. To the extent that decisions by less 
than adequately efficient officials can cause as much injustice as those 
taken arbitrarily by efficient ones, there is need for equiping the organs 
of present day public administrations with the mechanics of a second 
opinion through tribunals. It would be short-sighted to regard them 
as a. dilution of the powers of civil servants and ministers. 

We have illustrated the extent to which the legislatures have 
permitted a comingling of the powers of administration of laws, in- 
vestigation, assessment, decision, arbitration and adjudication in the 
hands of the executive government. It stresses the need for bringing 
about an internal separation of powers within the departments to 
ensure equitable and just administration of laws. Without such 
separation, the legislatures are liable to arbogate their own powers. 
The device of the administrative tribunal seems to hold the key to 
this internal separation of powers. President Roosevelt’s observa- 
tion of 17 years ago that the “very heart of modern reform of admi- 
nistration is the administrative tribunal” applies aptly to the present 
day needs of public administration in India. 

But as in the United States so in India, the legal profession is 
not likely to take kindly to administrative tribunals. It would be 
inclined to demand “as of the highest importance, that a code of 
judicial procedure for administrative tribunals should be devised 
and insisted upon”.^^ It would be prone to fear that tribunals “may 
materially affect or impinge upon the fundamental rights and liberties 
of the citizen.” ^ This reminds us of another part of President 
Roosevelt’s message “....a large part of the legal profession has 
never reconciled itself to the existence of the administrative tribunal. 
Many of them prefer the stately ritual of the courts in which lawyers 
play all the speaking parts, to the simple procedure of administrative 

hearings which a client can understand and even participate in for 

years such lawyers have led a persistent light against the administra- 
tive tribunal.”^® 

In view of such temperamental bias, it would be unwise to leave 
all the thinking on the subject of administrative tribunals to minds 
atladied to judicial procedures in everything. Any scheme of 


12 & 15. Picsidenl Roosevelt’s message to the Congress vetoing the Logan-Waiter 
Bill (Dec. 1940). 

13. K.M. Muiishi’s address to the Seminar on Administrative Law 
Times — December 15, 1957). 

14. Resolution of the Advocates Association of Andhra Pradesh, passed on Septem- 
ber 13, 1957. 
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tribunals should be a product of joint thinking by persons of judicial, 
administrative and legislative training, experience and attitudes if it is 
to provide reasonable safeguards to the citizen without impeding 
the administrative process. The proper approach should be to 
regard the tribunals and the courts as partners and not antagonists in 
ensuring equitable application of laws. Their methods are bound to 
be different but they should be regarded as complementary and not 
exclusive. 

The advantages claimed for the procedures of tribunals as 
against the procedures of courts are that the former will have a greater 
degree of specialisation, informality, simplicity and expedition and 
will be less expensive. Their procedures, however, will command 
the consent of the citizen to the extent that they are characterised by 
“openness, fairness and impartiality.”^® “In the field of tribunals 
openness appears to us to require the publicity of proceedings and 
knowledge of the essential reasoning underlying the decisions ; fairness 
to require the adoption of a clear procedure which enables parties to 
know their rights, to present their case fully and to know the case 
which they have to meet; and impartiality to require the freedom of 
tribunals from the infiuence, real or apparent, of Departments con- 
cerned with the subject-matter of their decisions.”^'^ 

Judged in the light of these objectives, which are unexception- 
able, we find that among our tribunals which come nearest to satisfy- 
ing them are those which deal with disputes to which Government 
is not a party, viz. election and labour tribunals. In other, such as 
income-tax appellate, railway rates and insurance tribunals, the statu- 
tory provisions and rules made under them obviously fall short of 
these objectives in varying degrees. 

This brings us to the consideration of the question whether 
tribunals should be regarded “as part of the machinery of administra- 
tion for which the government should retain a close and continuous 
responsibility”^® or “as machinery provided by parliament for adjudi- 
cation rather than as part of the machinery of administration.”^*^ 
While theoretically there is a great deal to be said for the latter view, 
this writer is inclined to favour the former as more suitable to our 
present conditions. But it should be possible to reconcile the two 
views by incorporating sufficient safeguards to ensure a greater degree 


16. Report of the Committee on Administrative Tribunals and Enauirks (U.K.) 
Para 23. 

17. /Wrf,_Para_42. 

18. Official, opinion in the U,K. tends to hold this view. (Para 40), a|,so 
para 5713 of the Minutes of Evidence. 

19. This is the view of the Franks Committee. 
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of independence of tribunals than exists at present without going to 
the other extreme of keeping them completely outside the machinery 
of government. This view is held on the ground that tribunals should 
not be placed outside the influence of considerations of policy entering 
the decision-making process. In a country undergoing the pains 
of economic growth and social and political changes, policy is bound 
to play a more dynamic role than normally in shaping decisions, and 
tribunals are liable to suffer in their value if kept beyond the issues 
of policy. They would, however, be expected to apply considerations 
of policy in all cases equitably. 

It is also perhaps necessary to state the obvious in the interest 
of clarification that it is not suggested that every kind of adminis- 
trative action should be open to challenge before a tribunal. It would 
indeed, establish a mobocracy if each citizen assumed that he has the 
right to question every action of the administration. Certain fields 
of administrative decisions are, therefore, bound to remain outside 
thejurisdiction of tribunals, for example, in matters affecting citizen- 
ship, passports, and security of state. Broadly speaking, matters 
like land acquisition, compensation for land and other assets acquired 
or nationalised, rent control, assessment of house-tax by local autho- 
rities, other taxation at the central and state levels, transport control 
and licensing, and rights of individuals under social security laws 
are eminently suitable matters for administrative tribunals. Thus the 
Railway Rates Tribunal could be further re-organised and re- 
designated as the Rates and Claims Tribunal and entrusted with the 
function of adjudication of claims. Even if such adjudication were 
to succeed in only half the number of cases (running into thousands) 
its benefits are bound to be appreciated by the claimants, the railways 
and the courts.^® It is also not inconceivable that the Kerala Educa- 
tion Bill as passed by the state legislature might have provoked less 
controversy if the bill had provided for an open, fair and impartial 
tribunal for the adjudication of disputes between private schools and 
the Government if not also for prior consultation with and decision by 
it oil any proposals of the Government affecting any school. This 
would have tended to allay fears that Government intervention may be 
arbitrary or political. 

VI 

We referred in the preceding section to the merits of adjudica- 
tion by tribunals and the conditions which they should satisfy to 

20. It is interesting to note that in its 26th report the Estimates Committee came 
very near to this in recommending that controversial claims cases may be referred by 
the railways to the Tribunal for opinion before proceeding to courts of law, to save a 
lot of expenditure and litigation. 
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command general consent. The Government of the United Kingdom has 
accepted these conditions unreservedly^^ and legislation is proposed 
to be passed to regulate the procedures of the tribunals broadly on 
these principles. But it would not be correct to infer from this that 
if we too were to establish a net work of tribunals on similar principles, 
they would have the same legal status as tribunals have in the United 
Kingdom. This will be so because whereas in the U.K. the supreme 
law which the courts enforce is, in the last analysis, the law of Parlia- 
ment, in India the supreme law is the Constitution. Judicial review 
of administrative action in the U.K. is accordingly limited to ques- 
tions of statutory and common law construction. In India adminis- 
trative action must not only adhere to statutes but in addition sucli 
action and the statutes authorising it must conform to the Constitu- 
tion. This difference in the constitutional set-up of the two coun- 
tries makes judicial review of administrative action in the U.K. relative- 
ly simple while in India it is closely tied to constitutional provisions 
and covers a much larger area. 

The relevant provisions in our Constitution are — (/) Article 32, 
under which a citizen is entitled to move the Supreme Court for the 
enforcement of fundamental rights mentioned in part ill of the 
Constitution and which empowers the Supreme Court to issue appro- 
priate directions, orders or writs for the purpose; {li) Article 136, 
which empowers the Supreme Court to grant special leave to appeal 
from any judgment or order in any cause or matter passed or made 
by any court or tribunal in India; {Hi) Article 226, under which every 
High Court also is empowered to issue directions, orders or writs 
to any person or authority, including in appropriate cases any Govern- 
ment within its jurisdiction, for the enforcement of any of the funda- 
mental rights and for any other purpose; and Qv) Article 227, which 
empowers every High Court to exercise superintendence over all 
courts and tribunals within its territorial jurisdiction.^'^ These pro- 
visions give to the citizen in India a greater judicial protection than is 
enjoyed by the citizen in the U. K. They also establish that the 
ouster of the jurisdiction of the courts and the finality intended to 
be given to administrative decisions thereby in so many of our enact- 
ments to which attention has been drawn, is not absolute. Thus tlic 
Supreme Court has held that “notwithstanding the provision in the 
Representation of the People Act of 1951, that every order of an 
Election Tribunal made under the Act shall be final and conclusive, 
the Higli Court and the Supreme Court have unfettered jurisdiction 
to examine whether the tribunal. , . .has acted legally or therwise.” 

21 . House of Commons debate, October 31, lYwe.?, November ! , 1957. 

22. The articles do not apply to military courts and tribunals. 
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They “alone can determine what the law of the land is vis-a-vis all 
other courts and tribunals and they alone can pronounce with authority 
and finality on what is legal and what is not. . . . .Limitations on the 
exercise of such jurisdiction can only be imposed by the constitution.”^^ 
(italics supplied). 

But it would be erroneous to conclude from this that adminis- 
trative tribunals cannot play an effective role in our public administra- 
tion unless the Constitution is amended. Such judicial remedies as we 
have are of course open to all. So are Ashoka Hotel and air-condi- 
tioned travel. The intrinsic merits of administrative remedies through 
tribunals, discussed above, suggest that regardless of judicial remedies 
our line of policy should be to provide them without disturbing the 
constitutional framework. To extinguish the judicial remedies against 
administrative decisions without first providing adequate administra- 
tive remedies and trying them out for some years, would be as rash 
as removing the traffic police without providing and trying out traffic 
lights. It is unfortunate that this question has generated more heat 
than light in recent months and has led responsible commentators to 
fear that “administrative law with its creature administrative tribunals, 
is, like martial law, practically the negation of law”^^ orthat “it is 
somewhat strange, if not a piece of political irony, that a country 
which had fought for long for the separation of the judiciary and the 
executive should now be toying with the idea of permitting the inva- 
sion of the strictly judicial realm by executive authority.”'^® Even 
in the U.K. there are not wanting people who think that “by putting 
the shadow of legal procedure between the Minister and his respon- 
sibility, he was shielded from the criticisms which were effective in 
curbing insolence of office.” Such views represent a misunderstand- 
ing of the real purpose of tribunals. 

An amendment of the Constitution to curtail the powers of the 
High Courts or the Supreme Court or both in regard to administrative 
authorities and tribunals would be justified only if experience of the 
working of adequately constituted tribunals compels it. For this it 
is essential that tribunals should be so composed as to inspire con- 
fidence in their competence and impartiality and their procedures are 
so designated as to have all the advantages over those of the courts, 
to which a reference has been made earlier. Thus, there is no reason, 
why, for example, the appointment, removal and conditions of service 


23. Sangram Singh v. Election Tribunal, Kotah, Bhurey Lai Baya, S.C.R. Part I— 

Jiily-August 1955. 

24. r/wej' £>/ December 21, 1957 leading article. 

25. Commerce, September 21, 1957 p.' 526. 

26. Paget (Labour), House of Commons debate, Times. November 1, 1957. 
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of the Chairman of the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, the judicial 
members of its various benches, the Chairman of the Railway Rates 
and Claims Tribunal the establishment of which has been suggested, 
and the Chairman of the Foreign Exchange Regulation Appellate 
Board should not be under the control of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court or subject to his concurrence. Likewise, there should 
be no objection to appointing persons with the concurrence of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court or Chief Justices of the High Courts 
to perform the quasi-judicial functions of the Collectors of Customs 
and Excise, the Central Board of Revenue, the Boards of Revenues in 
the States and for similar functions in other spheres. 

By so removing traces of departmentalism from existing and 
future tribunals, the question of amending the Constitution to curtail 
judicial remedies against administrative decisions may never arise, for. 
it would not be unreasonable to hope that as the tribunals succeed in 
making the administrative process increasingly just and equitable, the 
courts would develop a more dynamic concept of judicial review and 
would be less inclined to intervene; the citizen would have less provo- 
cation for seeking judicial review; and ministers and civil servants 
would have adjusted themselves to the idea of exercising their powers 
increasingly subject to more immediate review by bodies independent 
of them. It follows that it would be premature at this stage to amend 
the Constitution. But it is not difficult to see the ways which the more 
impatient among us may wish to follow. In the immediate instance, 
they would obviously want to so amend the Constitution to abolish or 
curtail judicial review of specified tribunals and government action 
concerning taxation and labour. The more cautious would perhaps 
wish to curtail only the writ powers of the High and Supreme Courts. 
In any case, articles 32, 136 and 226 would be the focus of attention. 
It is to be hoped that the gaze will be forward-looking. 

VIT 

Before concluding we may refer briefly to the basic principles of 
administrative tribunals in France, only to draw attention to liie 
dilferences between French notions and practice and our ideas and 
experience of them, because very often the words used are similar hut 
their meanings are different. Administrative tribunals in France 
have co-existed with the ordinary courts of law as a separate and 
independent instrument of adjudication. The two systems have had 
their respective jurisdictions, determined mostly by rules and occasion- 
ally by statutes. It is these rules and statutes which constituie clroii 
administratif. In general, the judicial courts are competent to deal 
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with all suits relating to private persons. The tribunals are competent 
to deal with matters concerning public^ administration except those 
organisations of it wliich function as private establishments, such as 
nationalised companies and railways. They are in fact special admi- 
nistrative courts and they were known as such till recently. Thus 
droit adm inistrat if k sdtogcthcr different from administrative law as 
we understand it. While France has both, countries like India, the 
U.K. and the U.S. A. have no . droit administratif Considerable 
confusion is liable to ensue through a literal translation of the French 
term. 

The philosophy of administrative tribunals in France is that 
a proper separation of powers requires that each of the three branches 
of government should be self-contained and should not interfere with 
the other branches. This belief has ruled out the idea of any review 
of administrative action by the judiciary and has held that an appeal 
from an administrative authority should lie to a higher administrative 
organ just as an appeal from a judicial court lies to a higher court. 
The French tribunals accordingly function within an independent 
legal framework called droit administratif hni what they deal with are 
essentially matters arising from the operation of administrative law 
such as we have. Their supervision vests in the supreme national 
tribunal, the Conseil d’Etat. 

The country has thus a network of departmental (provincial) 
and regional tribunals for various purposes and where no tribunal is 
available for any matter, a citizen is entitled to go direct to the supreme 
body. The tribunals are competent to quash administrative orders. 
On the general principle that a citizen is entitled to two degrees of 
jurisdiction, the decision of a tribunal can be questioned in the Con- 
seil d'Etat either by way of an appeal or by way of review. Any 
tribunal which is not subject to the Conseil d'Etat by way of appeal is 
always subject to it by way of review. 

It is neither necessary nor possible for us to refer here to their 
composition, procedures, scope of operations and achievements. 
But this much could be said that in the very nature of its basic prin- 
ciples and historical circumstances, which have shaped its growth, 
the French system is wholly alien to the principles and provisions 
of our constitution, social conditions and practical requirements. How- 
ever well it may have protected French citizens against arbitrary admi- 
nistrative action, any conclusion that a corresponding or a similar 
system would flourish in Indian environments would not be warranted. 
This is said, however, without underrating the value of studying other 
systems. 
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By comparison the American experiment has more practical 
lessons for India in view of the common factor of judicial review 
obtaining in both countries. In the U.S.A. the exercise of the powers 
of administration and adjudication has been regulated since 1946 by 
the Administrative Procedure Act.- This is the first legislative attenipt 
in that country to lay down a code of essential principles of fair 
administrative procedures. This Act “mirrored the mood of discon- 
tentment with the administrative process” and evolved a set of prin- 
ciples binding upon all administrative tribunals and agencies “whose 
decisions affect the person or property of private citizens.” It governs 
both the day-to-day administrative procedures and procedures i n respect 
of decisions in dispute. The idea suggested by this American experi- 
ment is that a regulation of ordinary administrative procedures Iciiding 
to decisions in the first instance could also be a useful complement 
to a system of tribunals in India. To the extent that initial procedures 
are made fair the number of cases going up to the tribunals would 
tend to be smaller. 

The above survey has been no more than a tour d' horizon of the 
vast field of its subject. As it has much in common with problems of 
jurisprudence, it is suggested that an expert study of it based on actual 
observations of the working of tribunals in India and elsewhere be 
made by a non-official group under the joint auspices of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration and the Indian Law Institute. The 
nature of the problem is such as to suggest that such a group could give 
a helpful lead to any official examination of it which the Government, 
it may reasonably be anticipated, is likely to find necessary to under- 
take, sooner or later. 


27. Memorandum of Prof. B. Sehwartz, Minutes of Evidence, Franks Committee^ 
22nd day, p. 1008. 



THE HINDUSTAN HOUSING FACTORY 

K. S. Krishna S\X'amy 

l^OR the efiicieiit management of an enterprise, the nature of its 

ownership is not as important as balanced organisation, sound 
policies and efficient work methods. The latter, in turn, largely 
depend upon management philosophy and leadership. The common 
notion that private industry, as a rule, is efficient and public manage- 
ment inefficient is not only wrong but also ill-conceived; the techniques 
and methods of good management are equally applicable both to public 
and private enterprise. The account of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Hindustan Housing Factory, which is given below, 
amply illustrates this basic truth. The account is in no way intended 
to throw any reflections on the previous management of the Factory, 
nor to make special claims for public management; it is only an 
attempt to show what can be achieved in either of the sectors, public 
or private, by good management and sound workways. 

The Hindustan Housing Factory was originally established in 
1950 to manufacture prefabricated houses in view of the shortage 
of accommodation due to the influx of displaced persons. It was 
then known as the Government Housing Factory and was set up as 
a wholly government-owned and operated enterprise. However, it 
had to stop production after a few months of its working due to certain 
technical and economic difficulties. Its fixed assets were maintained 
on a caretaker basis over the next 2-| years ; the question of the utili- 
sation of these assets was examined in detail in 1951 first by the 
Moolgaonkar Committee, and then by the Bhatnagar Committee. 
As a result of their recommendations the Factory was reconstituted 
as a joint stock company with a paid-up capital of Rs. i lakh, half of 
which was owned by Government and half by Messrs. Basakha Singh 
and Wallenborg Ltd. 

The day-to-day management of the new concern was handed 
over to a private firm, considering that the enterprise was still in a 
promotional stage and could be, with advantage, managed by a private 
concern. The assets of the Factory were leased out to Messrs. 
Basakha Singh and Wallenborg Ltd. on a rental basis; they were 
also to provide all the working capital. The overall direction of the 
policies of the reconstituted Factory, which commenced operations 
on April 1, 1953, was placed in the hands of a 5-membcr Board of 
Directors; Messrs. Basaka Singh and Wallenborg Ltd., had 
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representatives on this Board — the Technical Director and the Manag- 
ing Director. The production programme of the Factory was switched 
over from piefabricated houses to the manufacture of prefabricated 
and pre-stressed housing components and pre-cast pre-stressed 
concrete and reinforced concrete components and boards and sheets. 
The Factory, however, sustained a loss of Rs. 14.7 lakhs during its 
wofldng for 2J years (1st April, 1953 to 15th August, 1955) under 
private management. This loss was primarily due to “excessive over- 
heads and lack of complete identity of interests between the two part- 
ners of Basakha Singh and Wallenberg Ltd., leading to poor manage- 
ment generally; lack of adequate orders to keep the machinery etc., 
fully utilised, and insufficiency of working capital when work did not 
start coming in.”^ ' 

II 

The Central Government took over the management, operation 
and maintenance of the Factory on 16th August, 1955, with its all 
assets and liabilities. An expert committee presided over by Shri S, 
Ranganathan, I.C.S., was appointed in October 1955 to examine the 
feasibility of the Factory being run by Government in its then exist- 
ing form or in some other form. If either of these two alternatives 
was not found feasible, the Committee was required to consider how 
best the Factory could be disposed of. The Committee recommended 
that the Hindustan Housing Factory should be continued to run as 
an entirely state-owned private limited company with an authorised 
share capital of Rs. 75 lakhs, (paid up capital as Rs. 40 lakhs) and the 
working capital of Rs. 30 to 40 lakhs. It also recommended ihe 
appointment of a 6-meraber Board of Directors and of u General 
Manager under the Board to look after the day-to-day management 
of the Factory. The new Board which is to be constituted will ha\e 
as its Chairman the representative of the Ministry of Works, Housing 
and Supply, and' as its members representatives of Ministries of 
Finance, Commerce and Industry, Defence, the Railway Board 
and the Central Public Works Department. 

During the period from 16th October, 1955 to the present date, 
during which the Factory has been run by Government througii a 
Board of Directors, all of whom are Government servants, no loss 
has been incurred. On the other hand, the baiancc-sheei lor lire 
period from 1 .8.1956 to 31 .7.1957 reveals that after meeting all expenses 

* Report of the Committee of Experts set xip to determine the future of the 
Hindustan Housing Factory, New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1956, p.l. 
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of production and management and providing depreciation on 
fixed assets of the Factory and lease money payable to Government 
the Factory has made a net profit of nearly Rs. 39,000. 

Apart from financial profit, the following table shows at a glance 
how production has been stepped up steadily after the management 
of tills Factory was completely taken over by Government : 
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When the factory was taken over by the Government in August, 
1955, the morale both of workers, and officers ih*the Factory was 
running; very low. The foremost problem for the new management, 
therefore, was of overhauling of production, organisation and work 
methods as well as of hightening the morale. Here, a Clear-cut 
announcement by the Government of their intention to run the 
Factory on a regular basis in itself had a salutary effect on the work 
attitudes of the Factory personnel. They were not only assured of 
employment and security of tenure but could look forward with 
confidence t,o fairplay and amenities available to the employees in 
other government factories. Equally, and perhaps even more impor- 
tant, was the confidence which permeated down to the various levels 
of workers from the top management. When the present writer of 
the article took over as the Chairman of the Board of Directors, he 
had full confidence in his own ability to undertake successfully the 
difficult task of ‘rejuvenating’ an infant industrial unit, having already 
successfully managed big worksTike the putting up of Vigyan Bhavan* 
at a fairly rapid speed for the use of the UNESCO Conference. This 

* A fail account of it is given by the Writer in "Vigyan Bhavan — A Study in 
Administrative Organisation”, Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol, ill, No. 3, 
pp. 226-232. , , 
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confidence in due course spread to the whole organisation and is 
probably one of the most important factors that has contributed to 
the modest success the factory has recently been able to achieve. 
It points out, as before, to the fundamental truth that in any en- 
deavour more important than money, machines and other facilities is 
the human material and the executive leadership which determines 
the manner in which the human material is handled and used. 

On the side of production, efforts were directed to expand the 
manufacture of such products as would find a ready sale in the open 
market, e.g., transmission poles, railway sleepers. Attempts are 
also being made to improve quality standards through the installation 
of improved production processes, e.g., a seasoning and chemical plant 
for timber (to be set up) and research in reinforced foam concrete and 
roofing and fiooring components. The bulk of the business of the 
Factory is now obtained by tendering in the open market; the Factory 
has to compete on an equal footing with any other industrial concern 
in engineering industry. A good portion of orders come from 
government departments, some of which have been willing to assist 
in steering the Factory out of difficult times. Here again, the quality 
of top management has been of great help in securing the co-operation 
of government departments. The production plans of the Factory, 
in years to come, would, as those of any other industrial concern, have 
to be adapted to the future needs of the engineering industry. 

The most radical improvement effected by the new manage- 
ment was in the sphere of financial and production control. A 
financial accounts procedure and a cost accounts procedure have 
been evolved, and new forms of various returns required under these 
procedures have been introduced so that proper control on the finan- 
cial side is exercised. The accounts system introduced is wo?:ked 
on the principle of reconciling the costs with the financial accounts. 
Later on, as the production in the Factory is stepped up, tliesc iwo 
sides of accounts will be integrated. The strength ol' the cost accounts 
section of the Factory has been augmented and proper coturol of liic 
cost of production is kept by recording all the expenses of direct 
material, direct labour, indkect material and various overheads for 
each work that is done in the Factory. 

For maintaimng effective control on production, the sysicin (d' 
estimating production in advance for each month and cornpuiing the 
actual performance of the month against the estimate ha:>. hceu 
instituted; and reasons for discrepancy between the two arc examined 
in detail. The Production Committee enquires into tlic underlying 
causes of the bottlenecks in production which develop from time to 
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time and suggests necessary remedial measures ; it also helps to co- 
ordinate the working of the different production sections. 

The next task which the new management had to attend is related 
to the streamlining of the different Factory departments and their 
mutual relationships. In order to avoid duplication of responsibi- 
lities and functions, it was found necessary to define clearly the duties 
of the executives in charge of various sections. The duty sheets for 
lower categories of staff are also being worked out. An overall 
organisation plan showing the line of command and hierarchical 
relationships was drawn up to facilitate the flow of work. 

Like any other government company, the Hindustan Housing 
Factory has to obtain the sanction of the Government for expanding 
its production ; but this control by government is not likely to impede 
the progress of its activities. Expansion schemes, involving a total 
cost of Rs. 8.75 lakhs, were sanctioned by Government in April, 
1957. The Factory today enjoys full autonomy in regard to day-to- 
day management. The General Manager, who is the Chief Execu- 
tive, has been given quite a free hand by the Board of Directors in 
managing the affairs. The Board, as a rule, does not interfere in 
technical matters; and even in other important matters, the Board has 
generally accepted the advice of the General Manager unless there 
were weighty reasons to the contrary. There have been very few cases 
where the decision of the Board has not been communicated to the 
General Manager within a day or two of his bringing up the matter 
before it. Even though all the Directors of the Board are govern- 
ment servants, the manner in which they have so far functioned 
presents a refreshing contrast to the manner in which they ordinarily 
deal with their normal government business. 

One of the major reasons for the success of the enterprise, as 
already mentioned, has been the confidence the new management 
has been able to instil in the labour force. In the early stages, obses- 
sed with the previous spectre of the closure of the Factory, a good 
many of the workers were inclined to be unresponsive. They were 
taken into confidence by the management from the very outset; it was 
explained to them that the financial position of the Factory did not 
allow a general improvement in their wages for some time to come. As 
production was steadily stepped up and profits began to accrue, a 
number of benefits and amenities were provided for the employees. 
The staff on monthly basis was given graded scales of pay, provision 
made for increments for daily-rated personnel, and, a contributory 
provident fund scheme was instituted for all monthly paid staff. 
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Other amenities provided include canteen and recreation facilities. 
These benefits and amenities are estirnated to cost Rs. 3 laklis atiiiually. 

No less important' is the association of workers with the arrange- 
ments for their welfare and with factory management through the 
establishment of advisory committees. There is, for instance, a 
Works. Committee, a Production Committee, a Canteen Committee 
and a Houses Allotment Committee. 

A third factor responsible for the improvement of morale has 
been the sense of security and fairplay which, in India, is inextricably 
linked up with jobs in a government institution. 

Ill 

The reader is likely to raise the basic question ; “How far is the 
experience of the working of the Hindustan Housing Factory under 
public management really conclusive ?” True, that a spell of 2J 
years’ of public management is too short a period to pronounce any 
final judgment. The Factory'has passed the teething stage and is just 
now entering upon a nonnal career. Notwithstanding the above 
■limitations its experience underlines the need for and the importance 
of (1) executive leadership in making state enterprises a success, and 
the effective role which senior government officers, on the Board of 
Directors, can play in this regard to overcome initial production and 
sale difficulties; (2) “fair deal” for labour as profits of the enterprise 
increase. If the top management of public enterprises firmly believes 
in, declares, and pursues the policy of augmenting employees’ wages, 
benefits and other amenities with the increase in profits— a policy 
which the Hindustan Housing Factory at present subscribes and 
tries to live up to — , and further associates the workers actively in 
varying degrees with different aspects of factory management, 
capita productivity in state enterprises is likely to far exceed that 
in the private sector. The rank and file of workers have, as a rule, 
greater faith and confidence in fairplay and justice under a govern- 
ment enterprise than under private management, and, with equitable 
terms and conditions of service, they are likely to produce much more 
under public management. The psychological climate which is 
thus likely to be created, by catalytic executive leadership combined 
with faith and confidence in the progressive policies of management 
arising from their practical application, may unleash a spate of energy 
fai- more powerful than the so-called profit motive. 



WORK STUDY IN GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Indarjit Singh and K. N. Butani 

’^^ORK study is an old technique as applied to industry. Its 
^ translation to government organizations has been recent. 
Nevertheless, a considerable amount of literature is available on the 
manner and method of application of this technique to government 
organizations in different countries. Work study has been recently 
introduced in the Government of India for analysing methods of 
work and assessing the staffing needs of government organizations. 
This technique was first employed on an enquiry into the Re-orga- 
nization of the Income-tax Department; the technique has since been 
widely used by the Special Re-organization Unit of the Ministry of 
Finance in the Government of India. The present article deals with 
the experience of the Special Re-organization Unit and with the 
problems that generally arise during the course of work study of 
government organizations. These have been described under the 
following headings : — 

(a) Tools of Analysis 

(b) Work Simplification 
{c) Work Measurement 
{d) Assessment of Staff 
(e) Organisational Matters 

Tools of Analysis 

One of the primary tasks in work study is to analyse the exist- 
ing procedures of work in detail. We found that if this basic work is 
done properly and with care, it has considerable impact on the final 
results. We have therefore selected certain tools of analysis which are 
being used elsewhere and adapted them to our requirements. The 
basic tools of analysis that were used are mentioned below 

(0 Organizational Charts : Which display at a glance the dis- 
position of persons constituting 
the organizational hierarchy, their 
lines of command and the functions 
performed by them, 

(?i) Duty Lists : Which display in terms of itemised 

jobs the functions assigned to indi- 
viduals in the organization under 

study. 
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(//7) Job Description Sheets : Which indicate the sequence of 
steps that occur in the perfor- 
mance of a particular job or piece 
work and the persons performing 
each step. 

{iv) Job Distribution Sheets : Which display the load borne 
by various types of persons in the 
organization in terms of steps con- 
stituting the jobs analysed in the 
form of Job Description Sheets. 

(v) Process Charts : Which are an elaboration of the 

Job Description Sheets in which 
various symbols are used to indi- 
cate the nature of action perform- 
ed at various steps in the job. 

(v/) Flow Charts : Which display the flow of work 

in the organization as a whole or 
in any part in order to locate pro- 
blem areas from the point of view 
of work simplification and avoid- 
ance of delays, overlaps and waste. 

The Job Description and Distribution Sheets are the most impor- 
tant of the tools that we have employed. Samples of these sheets are 
shown in Statements A & B (pp. 206-8). It will be noticed that they 
differ in some respect from the standard charts of this character used 
elsewhere. The basic difference in the Job Description Sheet is that it 
not only records the steps required to perform a job but also provides 
for columns which facilitate later the process of work simplification. 
For example, it enables us to formulate our recommendations relating 
to standardisation of forms in respect of items of work which are of 
a repetitive nature. It also assists in designating the strategic steps that 
should be controlled with a view to more effective supervision. 

We have also changed the purpose of the job Distribution Sheet 
as used elsewhere, a sample of which appears at pp. 210-1 L 
The basic difference is in the fact that the form is employed 
in standard work study analysis to record the contribution of 
each participant in a job on the basis of the existing procedures of 
work. The time content of the various steps constituting the jobs 
is also indicated simultaneously. We have used the form to indicate 
the contribution of each participant after the procedures have been 
simplified. This serves two purposes. In the first place, it gives 
at a glance the nature of duties of each participant on the basis of which 
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rational duty lists are evolved. Secondly, it enables the contribution 
to be measured in terms of work units and thus serves as a basis 
for work measurement studies. 

Work Slmpllficatioe 

The information gathered in the Job Description Sheet is 
analysed with the help of Process and Flow Charts in order to suggest 
simplifications in the performance of the various jobs constituting 
the sum-total of the work in the organization. The study for work sim- 
plification is always undertaken in collaboration with the persons who 
are engaged on the performance of the various jobs. Unless we are 
able to convince them and establish definitely that the revised pro- 
cedures are not only the simplest but also the less circuitous and the 
most effective under the circumstances, we do not proceed further with 
our ideas of simplification. We have however found that it is always 
possible to anive at a solution which is acceptable to the actual work- 
ers and is also the simplest and the best having regard to the orga- 
nizational and occupational environments in which the job has to be 
performed. 

It will be interesting to refer here to some of the common 
types of problems that we have encountered during the course of work 
simplification : — 

(1) Number of stages through which papers have to pass is 
large. 

(2) Number of steps taken to reach decision are large in 
comparison with the needs of the situation. 

(3) More effort is being put into some of the steps constitut- 
ing the job than is needed for effective performance. 

(4) Drafting and typing are being done for processes 
which are so repetitive that a suitable standard form 
would meet the requirements. 

(5) Statistical reports and statements are capable of being 
rationalised to give more effective results and reduc- 
tion in their numbers. 

(6) Registration of incoming documents is not analytical 
enough to enable work to be organised efficiently. 

(7) Related jobs are being performed in different work- 
. units thus leading to movement of papers which can be 

avoided. 

(8) Methods of exercising control over performance of 
important procedures need redesigning so as to make 
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exercise of supervisory functions eftective as also to 
enlarge the amplitude of supervision. 

(9) Low-cost jobs are being performed by high cost 
personnel. 

It will be noticed that these problems are simple enough but they 
have raised considerable amount of controversy and a good deal of 
argumentation and critical references when they are under discussion 
with the persons actually performing the jobs and their superior officials. 

It has been our experience that the process of work simpli- 
fication not only reduces the number of steps but also throws up 
valuable material for organizational analysis and work measurement. 
It is in this process that the germs of the entire solution to the pro- 
blems that we are investigating are found. It is therefore natural that a 
good deal of controversy should arise at this stage of the work. The 
actual workers and the authorities concerned become aware, during the 
course of work simplification, of the manner in which the mind of the 
analyst is working and are, therefore, able to anticipate, to some 
extent, the recommendations that are likely to emerge. We have 
found considerable enthusiasm in accepting the results of method 
study. Sometimes even a certain amount of competitive element is 
introduced in the sense that the organizations anticipate the recom- 
mendations of the work study team and begin to formulate their own 
ideas on the changes that ought to be made having regard to the 
facts as discovered and analysed by the team. This is in accordance 
with the objectives of work study and we have several times thought 
it prudent to let the credit for effecting improvements be passed on to 
the organizations under study rather than to the work study team. 

The attitude however is somewhat different at the stage 
of work measurement and assessment of staffing needs. Where the 
recommendations are likely to affect adversely the staffing position of 
the organization concerned, the actual workers, as well as such of the 
senior administrative officials who have not full faith in the method of 
work study, fight their last ditch battle either to delay the completion 
of the work or to confound the work study analyst. Work simplifi- 
cation has been found by us to be the real test of the success of a work- 
study analyst. 

One could multiply a large number of examples taken from 
acliiai case sheets of the Special Re-organization Unit to illustrate 
the manner in which some of the ideas given above were applied in 
actual practice. It wiU, however, make the narrative a little heavy if 
such examples are introduced at this stage. They have therefore been 
given as Notes at the end of this article. 
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Work- Measurement 

After completion of the Work Simplification programme revised 
Job Description Sheets are prepared, displaying the redesigned 
procedures of work. In order to appreciate the contribution of each 
type of employee, it is necessary to break down the revised Job Descrip- 
tions and record them in the Job Distribution Sheet. Ordinarily 
the constituent elements of a job performed by different employees 
fall into either of the two categories mentioned below : — 

ii) Repetitive steps such as diarisation, filing, noting of move- 
ment, referencing, indexing, opening of new files, typing, 
despatch, etc., which are common to almost all the 
procedures; and 

(//) Non-repetitive steps which are intimately related to the 
character of the job though some of them may be common 
to other jobs also. They constitute the real content of the 
job. 

For repetitive steps, agreed ‘norms* have been evolved after 
adjusting past performance in the light of results obtained from the 
work simplification programme. While the performance of almost 
all such steps is undoubtedly capable of being time-tested accurately, 
the stop-watch methods of work measurement have been deliberately 
avoided because of the reluctance of office workers to such a procedure. 
It is not as though we have always succeeded in avoiding recourse to 
the stop watch. In some cases, we were compelled to utilise it as there 
was no other way of carrying conviction to the organization concerned. 
However this required considerable education of the organization 
on the manner in which these studies should be carried out. The 
following description of an actual instance of this nature brings out 
some of the difficulties that arise and consequent preparation that has 
to be made. 

We took the following items for time study : — 

(/) Perusal of a request for an application form and noting 
of the applicant’s address on wrappers. 

{ii) Preparation of folders to contain application forms. 

{Hi) Entry of a ‘receipt’ in the Receipt Register. 

(/v) Typing of addresses of applicants from wrappers prepared 
as at (0 above. 

(v) Scrutiny of applications for completeness. 

For the time-test, the officers in charge of the organization 
under study offered two persons of ‘average’ calibre actually engaged 
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in their performance. An interesting innovation in the time-test 
was the introduction of a ‘guinea pig’ with the object of importing 
realism so that the results could be made more acceptable. An 
inexperienced Clerk drawn from outside the organization under study, 
who was almost a ‘fresher’ having had till then experience only of typ- 
ing work, was the ‘guinea pig’ employed. The organization itself 
offered to impart the necessary instruction for the performance of 
the steps to him for a couple of hours before the actual time test 
each day. Fairly representative items of work involving the per- 
formance of the steps to be time-tested each day were made available 
by the organization. Before each test, the three persons concerned 
were clearly told that the time-test was not a ‘race’ in which perform- 
ance was to be judged by speed. The form used for the time-test is 
shown as Statement ‘C’ (p. 209). The results obtained were revealing in 
sense that the average time taken by each of them was almost the same 
and this average ‘norm’ was much less, and for one or two items 
astonishingly lower than the ‘hunches’ of many of us, the officers 
conducting the study as well as officers of the organization itself. 

For assessing the work-content of the non-repetitive steps, we 
have employed the methods of analytical estimation, time synthesis 
and delay-ratio, which involve extensive case-studies and group 
discussions. Let us take for example the step involved in the procedure 
for considering the question of levy of damages against a supplier 
who has delayed the execution of the contract beyond the stipulated 
date. Extensive case-studies indicated that the step, namely the 
consideration of the question, which at first may appear to be a rather 
intangible process, consists predominantly of the following sub-steps : 

1. Perusal of the contract with a view to jotting down : 

(0 The name of the supplier, 

(ii) Particulars of stores, 

{Hi) Value of stores, and 

(iv) Stipulated date of delivery etc. 

2. Perusal of certificate of completion of delivery. 

3. Arithmetical calculation of maximum damages leviable 
according to prescribed formula. 

4. Perusal of supplier’s explanation giving reasons for delay. 

5. Jotting down of all the above particulars in a standard form. 

We would then take a person of “average” calibre actually 
employed on the job and jot down the time he feels he would take in 
the light of past experience in the performance of each such sub-step. 
The advantage of thus estimating the time taken by each sub-step 
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is that it forms a more convincing basis of discussion than an estima- 
tion based on the performance of the composite step. The ‘norm’ 
so obtained is compared with a similar performance of other ‘average’ 
employees and an acceptable ‘norm’ is evolved. Illustrations of work 
measurement of such steps could be multiplied but the essence of the 
scheme is the same : the steps are analysed further into sub-steps, and 
the time estimation synthesised on the basis of such constituent sub-steps 
into a standard ‘form’. 

A synthesis of ‘norms’ for such steps and repetitive steps in the 
performance of a particular job or a portion of the job falling to the 
share of each type of person gives the standard ‘norm’ for the perfor- 
mance of that job in terms of man-hours of that particular category of 
employee. For example the standard ‘norm’ for the performance of 
a particular job would be X man-hours of a junior clerk, Y man-hours 
of a senior clerk and Z man-hours of the supervisory staff:'. 

Before we take up the several refinements which had necessarily 
to be imported into work measurement methods, let us describe 
briefly the Delay Ratio Method of measurement which was actually 
applied in evolving standards of performance of some Appellate 
Officers. The method consists in taking a specified period of past 
performance and assessing the factors which impeded the more effect- 
ive performance of the job. For example, such factors, for those 
Appellate Officers were the frequency of adjournments asked for by the 
appellants, the delay in receipt of records from lower formations, 
heterogenity of case fixtures for a particular day etc. etc. Measures 
were designed to curtail the recurrence of such factors and this way 
additional productive capacity was generated. 

Whichever method is adopted, it does not carry conviction 
unless a large number of case-studies of past performance in respect 
of identical or similar items of work are made. It is seldom however 
that case-studies indicate the evolution of a simple ‘norm’ for perform- 
ance of a particular job. Almost every item of work has been found 
on case-studies to consist of several categories where even though the 
work-content differed widely from category to category, it was fairly uni- 
form within each category itself. One of the preliminary steps therefore 
is to classify the work in such homogenous categories. This enables 
the norms to be evolved more realistically as fluctuations between the 
average and extreme types of work are much less pronounced in each 
category than in the total work. 

If the relative frequency of occurrence of each such category is 
known, or can be predicted to a fair degree of accuracy, a ‘weighted’ 
average can be prescribed as the standard ‘norm’ for the performance 
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of that particular job. We have, however, found it more rational to 
prescribe different ‘norms’ for differenf categories and have future inflow 
of work registered in Diversified Records. Thus the re-designed Regis- 
tration Records would display the future complexion of work, not only in 
terms of items of work requiring differing degrees of priority for disposal 
as explained earlier but also according to degrees of work-content. 

In this way, for example, the price finalisation cases in a Pur- 
chase Organization were divided into three categories: — 

(0 Cases which involved fluctuations in f.o.b. prices. 

(n) Cases which involved fluctuations in the price of raw 
materials like steel, etc. 

{in) Cases which involved fluctuations in customs duty. 
Separate ‘norms’ were evolved for each one of them since the time 
required for the performance of the job varied from 5-6 hours for the 
first category to about half an hour for the last. This scheme of 
evolution of ‘norms’ on the basis of actual complexion of the load as 
against its totality has been found effective in almost every organization 
studied by us. 

A very significant feature of work-measurement studies has been 
a constant shift from existing ‘norms’ in terms of incoming documents 
which are no true index of work-content to ‘norms’ in terms of distinct 
items of work, suitably categorised as explained above. Thus stan- 
dards of performance in purchase units are evolved in terms of 
indents instead of incoming documents. In price-finalisation units, 
in terms of various categories of price finalisation cases instead of 
incoming documents; and in the organization dealing with Govern- 
ment residences, in terms of vacancies instead of total number of 
residences. 

Assessment of Staff 

The staflfng needs of the organization are worked out by multi- 
plying the standards of performance with total amount of work. The 
determination of the latter however is not an easy task for the reason 
that existing records are not maintained to display the work in the 
same analytical form as indicated by the processes of work simplifi- 
cation and case-studies. This difficulty has been overcome by analys- 
ing a sample chosen purely at random and projecting its results to 
cover the whole work provided they square with the judgment of the 
officers of the organization concerned. This has led sometimes 
to differences of opinion, but, by persisting with a large enough sample, 
agreements have been provisionally reached on the volume of total 
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work-coimts of different categories. As records will in future be main- 
tained on tbe basis of the suggestions made, the results obtained 
from the random sample could be tested after a few months. 

In working out the total manpower requirements allowance 
has always been made for such human factors as fatigue, frictional loss 
etc. This takes the form of an over-all percentage of the total man- 
hours worked out on the basis of ‘norms’ of performance. 

Simplification of methods of work inevitably leads to saving in 
manpower. It is at this stage that the enthusiasm of those that are 
sceptical of this method begins to decline. The difficulties that arise 
consume a disproportionate time owing to the unwillingness of the 
authorities to work, on accepted improved methods, with less staff 
than was in position at the commencement of the study. This reluc- 
tance is understandable as the efficacy of new arrangements cannot be 
demonstrated except by testing them actually in a part of the organi- 
zation. Usually this succeeds in converting the authorities or in mak- 
ing the work-study analyst wiser about the factors that he miscalculated. 
Owing to the short time for which the Special Re-organization Unit 
has been in existence, we cannot say that full use has been made of 
installing methods to prove their efficacy. We propose to make greater 
use of this in future as it is a vital part of the system of work study. 

Organizational Matters 

The work studies, made by us so far, have revealed some 
interesting problems in organizational planning. The important issue 
that arose was whether the methods study, work simplification 
programme, etc., should precede an analysis of the organization 
at the top, or should it succeed it? Having regard to the 
circumstances of administrative set-up in the country, it has been 
found more profitable to make an analysis of the organizational 
structure only after the methods of work have been carefully 
planned out and simplified. This is specially true in the organiza- 
tional set-up of the secretariat of the government. The higher structure 
is meant partly for some high-grade original work and partly for 
span of control. Since the latter is more than half the part of the 
iniredients of supervision, it is necessary that the analysis of the 
superstructure of the organization should follow the evolution of the 
design of the basic primary unit, the quality of work and the volume 
of load that it has to carry. 

In this respect we have departed from the normal practice of 
work analysis adopted elsewhere of segregating organizational studies 
from methods studies and pursuing both of them more or less as 
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independent assignments to be linked up later. We have considered 
them as a continuing part of the same assignment and reversed the 
normal pattern of priorities assigned to it in view of the circumstances 
in which we have to function. 

The study of organizational structure is somewhat limited in that 
certain patterns of a rigid character already exist. The work analyst 
has therefore to proceed on certain pre-determined systems but the 
scope for fresh tliinking is considerable in spite of the restrictive nature 
of the atmosphere in which we have to work. We indicate below some 
of the organizational problems that emerged from our work studies: 

(i) Grading of Personnel: An assessment of the intrinsic 
worth of the non-routine steps involved in the performance of jobs 
entrusted to a work unit indicates the gradation of the person required 
for the effective performance of that job. Thus, we have found quite 
often that high cost personnel were being used for intrinsically low 
cost jobs either because of a strict adherence to the prescribed structure 
of the primary unit of work or because of high cost and low cost func- 
tions being mixed in a work unit. Thus, to a substantial extent, 
it was the nature of the steps required to be performed that deter- 
mined the structure of the primary unit of work itself. 

(ii) Assessment of need for functional specialists : Detailed work- 
analysis and extensive case-study of the non-routine steps have actually 
indicated in several studies the need for functional specialists not only 
in the line but in the lower echelons of organizations entrusted with 
policy-making so that work gets expedited with the availability of experts 
at the earliest stage in policy formulation. Such a need was felt in 
work-units dealing with price-finalisation work, Sales-tax work, etc. 

{in) Supervisory functions : Work studies have indicated the need 
and e'ctent of supervision necessary for the proper performance of jobs. 
Methods designed to provide the control mechanism determine the 
span of control of supervisory staff, their means of communication 
etc. and therefore determine the structural arrangements necessary 
for effective supervision. 

(iv) Need for segregation of policy and executive functions : A 
heterogenous assignment of functions, involving the exercise of policy 
as well as executive functions, gets revealed by work studies which 
involve analysis of procedures emanating from the exercise of those 
functions. Apart from the organizational merit of segregation of such 
functions, amalgamation of executive functions with policy functions 
automatically results in high cost personnel being brought to engage 
their attention on low cost jobs because of set high-cost patterns of 
staffing for policy-making organizations. 
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(v) Need for functional distribution of work : Analysis of pro- 
cedures of work have indicated often the need for functional distri- 
bution of work. It was a study of the existing methods of work for 
dealing with procurement of stores which indicated the separable 
nature of planning of procurement, process of procurement, and final- 
isation work and led to functionalisation of purchase work into a 
Planning Wing, Purchase Wing and Finalisation Wing. 

(vi) Need for avoiding over-functionalisation : Conversely analy- 
sis of existing procedures of work indicated the existence of a swing of 
the pendulum to the other extreme. Over-functionahsation of work 
into a Medical Section and Personnel Section in a particular organi- 
zation lengthened the process of disposal of some items of work and 
enhanced their work-content. 

(vn) Multiplicity of consideration of important issues : Analysis 
of work and case-studies of the non-routine steps in many organizations 
have indicated, that while for resolution of important issues or for- 
mulation of policy, there has to be a multiplicity of ‘consideration’ 
at various levels in the organizational hierarchy, the need for papers to 
move through each level in the hierarchy between the level of first 
handling and the level of final decision needs to be re-assessed. 

{viii) Structure of the primary unit of work : By far the most 
important results brought out by work studies has been the impor- 
tance of the structure of the primary unit of work. Under existing 
arrangements, there was almost a uniform pattern of staffing of the 
primary work-unit, viz. a Section Officer in charge of the section 
with a fixed number of persons ‘dealing’ with work flowing into the 
section, assisted by a fixed number of junior clerks for routine work 
like typing etc. Work studies indicated that with rapidly expanding 
activities of Government, the complexion of functions now performed 
is so different that the setting up of the primary unit of work into pre- 
designed inflexible structures requires reconsideration. 

Training work study personnel. 

Lastly, we would like to refer to some of our difficulties. One of 
them is the lack of trained personnel for work study. We have heard the 
argument that almost anybody could be inducted into this business. 
We have found from experience that it is just the wrong way of 
organising work of this character. New personnel put on this work 
has brou^t more troubles and difficulties with the organization under 
study than we had bargained for. Trained personnel, on the other 
hand, has considerably assisted the Unit to remove misunderstandings 
about the nature of work that is being done by us. The personal 
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qualities required of those undertaking work study have been described 
in many text-books and we can testify that much of what is written 
about their intelligence, tact, perseverance, resourcefulness etc.^ is 
fully justified. A work- study analyst need not be super-human but 
he has certainly got to be fully trained in the art of analysis and has 
to have patience and persuasiveness which should be somewhat extra- 
ordinary. Such men cannot obviously be found any where but have 
to be fashioned out of good material that is available in the various 
organizations with which a work-study analyst has to deal. We 
have therefore adopted a number of methods by which the art of 
work study is not confined to a small unit in the government organi- 
zation but is broad-based. In several cases we have given a demons- 
tration of the manner in which the work should be done in a couple 
of primary units and left the rest of the analysis to be made by a 
person trained from the organization itself but under the general 
guidance of the Special Re-organization Unit. Secondly, we have 
undertaken a work study course of persons drawn from different 
organizations so that they can go back and apply the methods that 
they have learnt from the Special Re-organization Unit. The first 
batch has already completed its training. We are also receiving 
requests from State Governments for either material on the manner 
in which work study is being carried out or for training their men for 
that purpose. One of the objectives of work study is that each one 
of the persons should be able to analyse his work in order to eco- 
nomise on time and increase his efficiency. This is being amply 
fulfilled by the manner in which we are trying to decentralise this work 
so that it continues to be done where it is most needed. 

NOTES 

ACTUAL EXAMPLES OF IMPROVEMENTS RESULTING FROM 
THE APPLICATION OF ‘WORK STUDY’ TECHNIQUES 

(i) Problems of Registration. 

There is almost a dogmatic adherence to chronological registration 
of incoming documents in most of the government organizations. We 
have been exploring the possibility, where opportunities exist, of registering 
documents on the basis of certain identifiable categories, to wliich varying 
priorities could be attached for disposal and control In a Purchase orga- 
nization, we came across about four categories of incoming documents which 
accounted for 60-70% of the total work-load. We indicated that at a cer- 
tain stage the registration of these documents should be changed from a 
chronological to a diversified character. Tliis not only serves the purpose 
of easy identification of important items of work which must be controlled 
if efficiency and economy were desired, but also offered a ready means 
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of supervision on the bulk of the important work of the unit by senior 
officials. 

{a) Organizational Issues. 

We have generally found that much of the confusion in organizational 
matters arises from the fact that duties are allotted on a composite basis 
making it possible for the officials at the level of the primary unit of work 
to concentrate one type of work at the expense of anotlier. As far as practic- 
able we have tried to form basic units of work on the consideration that they 
should carry out predominantly unified types of duties so that they could 
not disregard one if there was greater pressure to dispose of the other. 
This reform was specially introduced in one of the supply organizations 
for finalisation of contracts. It was observed that by combining purchase 
and finalisation work the official in charge of the primary unit gave greater 
attention to the purchase work as it was of an immediate consequence. The 
lack of proper attention to the finalisation work resulted in a large amount 
of final payments to suppliers being held up which ultimately reacted on the 
prices offered for stores in response to tenders. The creation of a separate 
Finalisation Wing with its own primary units of work is likely to result in 
improvement in the payment of final bills. 

{in) Bulking of Indents. 

A purchase organization normally bulks in indents with a view to 
getting most favourable prices for the largest possible quantities that it 
undertakes to purchase. It is however necessary that tins intention should 
be followed by carefully laying out the procedure by which bulking becomes 
an automatic process. It was observed in a supply organization the 
bulking was being left to the initiative of the lowest official. A procedure 
was designed, which involved registration of indents in a diversified form, 
designing of cards for bulking and suggestions for drawing up a time- 
schedule for receipt of various types of stores, progressive standardisation 
of indenting vocabulary etc. etc. 

{iv) Applications for Allotment of Residential Accommodation. 

It is one of the interesting features of work in offices that sometimes 
information is called for wluch is not directly required or necessary for 
the purpose of the objective with which the organization is charged. Wc 
found that in one of the organizations dealing with allotment of government 
residence, the existing procedure s\ ipulated that every government employee, 
even if he were already in occupath .n of government accommodation, should 
submit an annual application giviii g all the relevant particulars. This is no 
doubt necessary when the application is submitted for the first time, but the 
important purpose of getting this information annually was to enable the 
organization concerned to revise the rent owing to changes that might 
occur in the interval in the emoluments of the tenant. It was suggested 
that it would be enough if information was obtained for changes in 
respect of emoluments as they affected the recoverable rent. Under the 
existing procedure the changes called for in annual applications were cate- 
gorised, classified and put into many registers and this process was repeated 
every year though no substantial change had occurred in the particulars of 
many tenants. In place of existing registers the system of card indices 
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iias been suggested which would eliminate the necessity of the annual re- 
writing of registers and also accelerate the process of allotment, 

(f) Sometimes the existing Rules and Regulations governing the 
conduct of business, result in uneconomic procedures of work because the 
cii'cumstances under which the Rules were originally framed have com- 
pletely altered. An instance of tliis was found in the organization wliich 
dealt with allotment of Government residences. Tliis was the provision for 
allowing the tenant of a Government residence an option to ask for a change 
of residence. This led to a considerable amount of infructuous work without 
commensurate benefit to the tenants, since extensive case-studies showed 
that in about 75% of the cases, changes in residence offered in accordance 
with the preferences exercised by the tenants themselves, were not being 
accepted by them. This was because the existing Rules permitted the tenant 
to repeat his request for a change even if he had earlier refused the offer 
made in response to his own request. The only penalty he incurred was that 
he could not repeat the request for a period of six months. This provision 
in the Rules actually accentuated the tendency to apply for change of 
residence irrespective of the genuine needs of the tenants and incidentally 
added considerably to the cost both in terms of volume of work involved 
and the loss of rent as a result of quarters remaining vacant in the process 
of accommodating the variety of requests for change. 

An acceptable suggestion made was that the option for change should 
be restricted to cases based on economic or other compelling grounds, e.g., 
distance, lack of educational and other facilities, health grounds, etc. 
Accordingly, it was suggested that Government residential accommodation 
be clearly demarcated into various territorial zones within which facilities 
of the type referred to above would not be materially different. After tills 
the option of ‘change’ could be restricted to change from one zone to 
another only. Secondly, to ensure elimination of capricious requests for 
‘change’ it was agreed that failure to accept the change offered in response 
to the tenant’s request should result in his forfeiting his right to a ‘change’. 

(vO No Objection Certificate. 

Another interesting example of work simplification is the procedure 
for dealing with requests from employees for a No Objection Certificate. 
Before payment of Pension or Provident Fund is sanctioned, the employee 
is required to produce a certificate that no rent dues are outstanding against 
him in respect of any of the Government residence he may have occupied in 
the past. To be able to furnish tins certificate the organization concerned 
liad to search through a large number of rent cards, collect all the rent cards 
in respect of houses occupied by the employee concerned at any time in the 
past, scrutinise them, effect outstanding recovery if any and then issue the 
certificate. Since ‘rent cards’ had necessarily to be maintained ‘house wise’ 
and their number is very large, a search for all the rent cards relating to 
houses occupied by a particular person, was a very laborious process which 
resulted in considerable delay in the issue of ‘No Objection Certificate’. An 
evident solution which readily suggested itself was the maintenance of 
occupant- wise cards (or personal ledger accounts) in addition to the house- 
wise rent cards, which for valid accounting reasons could not be dispensed 
with. But the maintenance of such cards in addition to the rent cards was 
likely to result in an almost doubling of the effort necessitating the 
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additional employment of about hundred persons. This was considered incom- 
mensurate with the percentage of defaulters which constituted hardly 5% 
of the total number of tenants. An acceptable solution was found in this, 
that every time a new rent card was opened for a person who had shifted 
from an earlier Government residence the distinctive number of the old rent 
card was jotted down on the new rent card to facilitate back reference if and 
when necessary. To eliminate the need for back reference, a suitable table 
was suggested to be superscribed on the rent cards themselves so tiiat 
any arrears of rent relating to the earlier house could be carried forward to 
the new rent card. 

{vii) Utilization of Personnel. 

An illustration of high cost personnel being utilised on low cost jobs 
because of defective procedures of work was found in an organization 
dealing with grant of scholarships. Under the existing method, applications 
on first receipt were made into convenient bundles and passed round the 
various Sections. Each Section Officer in his turn scrutinised all the appli- 
cations in a bundle to pick out those dealt with in his Section and passed 
the rest on to other Section Officers. This procedure of sorting was entrust- 
ed to senior supervisory staff. An acceptable solution to speedier and 
less expensive sorting was found in prominently superscribing on the 
prescribed form of application, a check table in which the applicant could 
indicate the necessary particulars such as the State of Domicile etc. which 
formed the basis of work distribution in the organization. In this way 
sorting could be effected at the very stage of receipt by low cost ‘sorters’. 

(vm) Work-content of Jobs.' 

All interesting illustration of methods analysis leading to reduction of 
work-content of jobs was found in a unit of work charged with accounting 
work ancilliary to the grant of scholarships. One of the items of work in 
this unit was the compilation of a list of students awarded scholarship 
arranged State-wise/caste-wise/institution-wise. Under the existing proce- 
dure, this was compiled from a Register in which relevant entries were being 
ledgerised. The basic record from which this posting was made was a copy 
of the Bills sent to tMs Unit by the Units dealing with the award of scholar- 
ships. This annual posting involved a lot of effort. As a result of study of 
a large number of copies of the bills wliich formed the basis of posting it was 
suggested that if the object of maintenance of the Register was only to pre- 
pare a classified compendium of awards, it would be much more easily 
and effectively done if the copies of the bills themselves could be sorted out 
and classified instead of being posted into Ledgers. Tins was actually 
tried out in one working season and found to result in a speedier disposal 
of work with much less effort. 
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Recording orders on the file and sabmitting case to D.D.G. 

where necessary. Cont. Officer, 

On receipt back of file, perusal and return to office. A.D. 



Noting in case register, preparation of draft amendment letter 
and resubmission of file. 
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Description of Job : — Regularisation of Delivery period withjwithout liquidated damages 
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1 

1 

1 



‘E, 

o g o 1 

3 a So 




o 1 

L.D.C. 

Receipt of file. 

Diversified registra- 
tion and distribution 
to dealing clerks. 

Receipt of stencil 
and despatch to 
Duplicating Section. 

Receipt of copies and 
submission to A.D. 
for signature in sig- 
nature pad. 

Receipt back of file, 
d^patch of copies 
and return of file to 
dealing clerk. 

Despatch of file to 
Unit concerned and 
one copy of chailan 
to Registration Unit. 
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U.D.C, 

3. Receipt of file, entry 
in diversified case 
register, eKamination 
of relevant docu- 
ments. 

8. Receipt of file, noting 
in case register, 
preparation of draft 
amendment letter 
and submission. 

i I . Comparison of stencil 
and submission to 
A.D. for signatxires; 
indicating on stencil 
the number of copies 
required. 

18. Receipt of file, docket- 
ting, noting disposal 
in case register and 
entering amendment 
in the original A.T. 
and putting up file 
for despatch to Unit 
concerned. 

upervisor 

Checking 
of entries 
in form 
WSB 150 
and sub- 
mission to 
A.D. 

Initialling 
the amend- 
ment in 
original 
Accept- 
ance of 
Tender 
and sign- 
ing on file. 

\.r 

4. 

19. 

A.D. 

Sample scrutiny of 
entries in form WSB 
150 recording of 
recommendation/de- 
cision regarding levy 
of liquidated da- 
mages, marking to 
Control Officer, 

where necessary. 

Perusal of file 
received back from 
higher officer. 

Approval of draft 
amendment letter. 

Scrutiny, signature 
on stencil. 

Signature on copies. 
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Control Officer 

6. Receipt of 
file, pas- 
sing of 
orders, 
marking to 
higher 
officers, 
where 
necessary. 



Description of Operation/Step 
Constituent sub-steps 



Designation/Signature (s) of presiding officer(s) 
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Description 

Total 


M. 


M. 


of Job 

Man 

Hours 

Section Chief 

H- 

Analyst 

H. 

Case Director 

Issue certifi- 

121 

Policy review re- 

17 

Preparing re- 

19 

Checking drafts 

cates Class 


commendations 


commendations 


for form 

127A 


Field review 

6 

for actions 


Checking final 



and sign recom- 




statements for 



mendatioiis 




form 

Issue certifi- 

54 

Reviewing 

7 

Checking for 

7 

Preparing 

cates Class 


and signing 


form 


approval 

127B 



Re-checking 

approvals 

2 

notices 



General Pub- 

19 

Interviewing 

2 

Preparing daily 

6 

Interviewing 

lie Inquiry 
Service 


callers 


report 


callers 




Interviewing 

callers 

2 







Dictating replies 
to special in- 

1 






quiries 



Furnishing 

24 

Reviewing 

2 

Checking for 

1 

Gathering data 

case data to 
compliance 




form 


Dictation 

division 




Gathering data 

1 

Revising 

Administra- 

tion 

34 

Confer with 
pers. office 

6 

Staff conference 

2 




Conference 

4 






Preparing 

3 






Budget request 





War effort 

17 

Making 

3 

Making car 

2 

Arranging 

and employee 


speeches 


pool arrange- 


Blood Bank 

welfare 




ments 


Writ! ng Army 





Keeping credit 

3 

Newsletter 





unit records 




269 


48 


46 
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BUTION CHART 


M. 

Correspondence 

M. 

Head Stenos 

M. 


M. 

H. 

Clerk 

H. 

Pool 

H. 

Steno in Pool 

H. 

6 

Dictating ack- 

16 

Proofreading 

6 

Checking addresses 

6 


nowledgements 

4 

acknowledge- 

ments 


Type answers. 

20 

10 

Signing acknow- 
ledgements 




drafts, statements 

11 





Take dictation 

13 

Tabulating 

11 

Proofreading 

2 

Checking applica- 
tions for address 

4 




Selecting field 
applications 

3 

Changes 






Numbering appli- 

2 




Type ‘51’ forms 


cations 


1 

Interviewing 

2 

Assembling 

3 

Interviewing 

1 


callers 


materials 


callers 



Preparing cumu- 
lative report 

I 





5 

Tabulating and 

3 

Check field men’s 

2 

Tabulating data 

1 


checking figures 


names 




2 



Laying out reports 

2 



3 



Code into requests 

2 




Posting attendance 

3 

Hearing grievances 

1 




records 


Trg. new emp. 

3 




Preparing admi- 

2 

Proofread 

10 




nistrative reports 


steno work 




1 



Bond selling 
records 

3 

Handling arrange- 
ments for girls’ 
baseball team. 

3 

i 



Collect Hosp. 
payments 

Collect health 
payments 

2 

i 

! 
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EMTOMIAL NOTES 


Under Sbri S.B. Bapafs editorship for more than three years, 
this Journal has established its pre-eminence as a forum for discussion 
of problems of public administration in this country. The objectives 
have been clearly laid down, and the course set; and the utility of 
the Journal to students and practitioners of public administration — 
and to the wider public interested in public affairs — is no longer in 
doubt. The present Editor has thus a somewhat easier task. It will 
be his endeavour to maintain the standard set by his predecessor. 

There has been a remarkable administrative growth since 
Independence. With the extension of governmental activities, numer- 
ous new agencies have come into existence, ranging from the Plan- 
ning Commission at the Centre to the Village Level Worker in the 
countryside. There has been a wealth of experimentation, for 
instance, in the form of management of public enterprises. In addition, 
there has been a great volume of small changes in the pre-Indepen- 
dence administrative organisation, often in the shape of improvisa- 
tions and adaptations, or shifts of emphasis from one function to 
another, for example, from law and order to those of economic 
development and social welfare. Underlying the changes, there has, 
no doubt, been a sense of direction, determined by a well-defined 
political ideology; and the cumulative, effect of the changes has been 
considerable. Yet, it remains true that, during the first few years, 
the immediate objective and the individual situation determined the 
nature of the change, or the character of the new agency that was 
brought into being. Latterly, however, increasing thought has been 
given to the basic concepts and philosophy underlying the Indian 
administrative system, and much rethinking on the more fundamental 
issues lias been in evidence. To give but a few examples, a great 
deal of thought is being given to the accountability of semi-autono- 
moiis State enterprises to Parliament, and their relationship with the 
Central Executive; the problem of democratic decentralization of 
authority beyond the level of district administration has been subject- 
ed to a comprehensive examination by the Balvaiitray Mehta Study 
Team on Community Development and National Extension Service; 
and a Commission of Enquiiy (the Pay Commission.) has been set 
up to examine, among other matters, the principles w'hich should 
govern the structure of emoluments and conditions of service of the 
Central Government employees. Qualifications for recruitment to 
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tlie public services have been re-examined by another committee; 
there has been fresh thinking on the importance and the nature of 
the training of public servants; and the place of the scientist, techno- 
logist, economist and statistician in the administrative strocture is 
being re-determined. The issue of Administrative Tribunals is being 
raised not at the academic level as in the past, but as a matter of 
practical importance; and a public discussion is in progress as. to the 
precise content of the accepted idea of political neutrality of civil 
servants. 

With more than ten years of practical experience, it is right 
that there should be fimdamerital rethinking on the basic problems 
of public administration, and this Journal will be glad to further this 
pr ocess by lending Its columns for a critical discussion of those 
problems. 


—L.P. Singh 


RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

IN INDIA 


I, Services Organisation, Recruitment and Training 

The trends towards strengthening and stabilisation of the existing 
administrative services, creation of new functional cadres, broad-basing of 
training programmes and improvement of recruitment procedures continued 
In order to ensure that there is no deficiency in any of the State cadres by the 
end of the Second Plan, the Central Government has fixed the minimiim 
quota for annual recruitment to the Indian Administrative Service at 70 
About 45 out of the 102 new recruits to the I.A.S., under the recent Special 
Emergency Recruitment on the basis of the open competitive examination 
held in December 1956, will undergoa training course beginning in Simla 
early in June; the remaining will proceed for field training. Tn view of tliei 
previous experience, the period of training will be shorter (about 6 months) 
as compared to that of direct recruits selected annually from the aee 

ernrv A ® 


The Central Government has also approved of a proposal to set un 
a National Academy of Administration. In addition to giving professionn! 

IrfliniTifT tn dirpnt rpnrnitc t/-i tUo FAC c t. _ * ® ^ MUiiai 


training to direct recruits toTte'lXs'r an? tte“reTresherTourerr^^ 

I.A.S. Staff College, Simla, the Academy will provide a 
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provided at the ^mna, uic Acaoemy win provide a 

common background and foundational’ course for direct recruits to the 
All-Eidia and Class I Central (non-technical) Services. It would be for 
the first time that the direct recruits to the Class I Central (non-technical) 
services will be put through a foundational course of study and traSg 
designed to develop m thenym appreciation of the constitutional, economic 
social and administrative framework within wliich they are to fimrt^? 
The fact that the foundational course will be common will help to develop 
among recruits to different services a feeling of belonging to^a coSm^n 
pubhe semce, and a broadly common ouflook: In due Sse wZe 

Wfvices also may be concentSfedln 
ths National Academy of Administration. The AcadLy may also arrange 

th. etc. lasting for a wLk to a mont h fo? 

'rv r Ti ^ffic^'i-s-o^-dinarily those with about 15 years of 

seivice. 1 hese courses may deal with the higher problems nf Vnv™ 1 

admStoS:.'' f" “=cMcara7wdi 

Divisions of the Ministry of InformSion and Reference 

cd; rules have been framed for the proposed cllitrarLegarW^^ 
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recruitment is under way for the Central Industrial Management Pool. 
Selection of officers for the Central Administrative Pool has b^een finalised 
and the Pool is expected to formally come into being in near future. A 
Cabinet Committee is at present working out the blue-prints of Economic 
and Statistical Services. The Central Government is preparing an all- 
India panel of names for all fresh appointments of High Court Judges; 
the new policy is designed to ensure high quality of personnel recruited, as 
also to help in ensuring that at least a third of the total number of judges of 
High Courts come from outside the State concerned. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the State Government has constituted the personnel 
of the Treasury and Accounts organisations in the Andhra and Telengana 
areas, (except those of the Accounts organisation in the Electricity Depart- 
ment), into separate gazetted and non-gazetted services with uniform scales 
of pay and other conditions of service. The new gazetted service will be 
known as the “Treasury and Accounts Service” and non-gazetted service 
as the “Treasury and Accounts Subordinate Service”. 

Recent discussions in Parliament on the annual report of the U.P.S.C. 
centred round the desirability of improving the educational standards of 
candidates taking competitive examinations, importance of enlarging the 
scope of public service commissions to cover recruitment to the autonomous 
public sector and the need for caution in the use of the personality test. 

Following the lead given by the Centre in the matter of the liberalisa- 
tion of recruitment policies, the Kerala Government decided to throw 
open public appointments to ex-convicts. The State Government holds 
that such ex-convicts as by their disciplined life in prison and by their 
subsequent conduct, have proved that they have been completely reformed, 
should not be discriminated against for purposes of appointment to Go- 
vernment service on grounds only of their previous conviction. The prin- 
ciples on the basis of which these appointments are to be made have been 
laid down in consultation with the State Public Service Commission. 

II. Manpower Planning 

Suitable machinery for the organisation of manpower studies (men- 
tioned in the last review) and for the consideration of m-anpower problems 
is being gradually built up in the States. Almost all the State Govern- 
meiits and the Central Ministries have designated Manpower Officer.s. Some 
States have set up Cabinet Committees on Manpower; others have establish- 
ed Officers’ Committee; and some have set up both. The Officers’ Com- 
mittees are in the nature of steering groups on wliich all departments con- 
cerned with manpower problems are represented. There also exists at the 
official level, a steering committee at the Centre, and a Cabinet Committee 
on Manpower. 

Increasing attention is now being paid to manpower planning for the 
Tiiird Plan and for long-term needs. The Perspective Planning Division 
of the Planning Commission is making some ‘normative’ studies to work 
out broad dimensions of long-term manpower requirements for major sectors 
of the national economy. The Planning Commission has agreed that 
training programmes during the remaining period of ihe Second Plan 
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should be isolated and not subjected to the normal priming applied to other 
programmes. The Commission has also suggested to State Governments 
to prepare estimates of manpower requirements, where shortages are appre- 
hended, on an ad hoc basis so that top priority may be given to increase 
training facilities correspondingly during the remaining years of the Second 
Plan. The overall trend thus is to relate expansion of training facilities to 
manpower needs for the Third Plan. 

The First Conference of State Manpower Officers, which was con- 
vened in New J3elhi on April 8 and 9 by the Central Manpower Directorate, 
considered the problem of general approach to the assessment of require- 
ments for and the sources of different categories of trained personnel for the 
Second and Third Plans; it also reviewed the progress made in the different 
States in regard to the establishment of manpower organisations, studies 
and training programmes. It recommended that the progress of training 
programmes should be reviewed at regular intervals to ensure their timely 
execution; studies should be undertaken in all States for assessing manpower 
requirements during the Third Plan and early action taken for stepping up 
training programmes, and the State Manpower Officers, who are usually 
senior officers with other heavy responsibilities, should be assisted by a 
whole-time junior officer, where necessary. The Conference also recommend- 
ed that State Governments should send, to the Central Manpower Directo- 
rate, a report every year on the progress of manpower planning; the 
manpower data thus collected will be shifted in the Directorate and put 
up to the Cabinet Committee on Manpower. 

Efforts in the direction of the utilization of trained technical person- 
nel at present abroad are being stepped up. The National Register Unit 
of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has recently published 
four directories which contain valuable and comprehensive reference data 
regarding Indian scientists, technologists, engineers, medical personnel, 
business administrators, accountants and otliers in foreign countries. More 
such directories will be issued as further information is collected about 
Indians abroad. The purpose of the directories is to assist Government 
departments, industrial organisations, educational and technical institutions, 
etc., in finding highly qualified personnel, and also to help in the proper 
utilization of the training and experience of persons with high foreign 
qualifications. The Unit has also circulated, both to individuals and 
employers, index cards for registration of scientific and technical personnel 
in India; employment exchanges are assisting in the filling up and collec- 
tion of these cards, 

IIL Salary Scales, Conditions of Work, etc. 

In a recent judgment relating to the decisions of the Wage Board, 
constituted under the Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955, the Supreme Court has clarified certain 
background issues about the general concept of Minimum Wages. The 
Court has emphasised that whereas the bare minimum of subsistance wage 
would have to be fixed irrespective of the capacity of the industry to pay, 
the staUitory minimuni wage postulates the capacity of the industry to pay. 
In Kerala, the Pay Revision Committee, presided over by Shri R, Smkarana- 
rayana lyer^ a retired High Court Judge, has recommended revised and 
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unified pay scales for gazetted and non-gazetted officers in the whole state. 
It lias suggested that dearness allowance should be linked to the cost of 
living index. An improvement in the present minimum scale of Rs. 25-35 
has also been suggested, while the maximum pay has been generally kept at 
Rs. 1,000. The Committee has also recommended measures for increasing 
efficiency, for avoiding discontent on account of stagnation, and for remov- 
ing anomolies. The Madhya Pradesh Government has set up a Cabinet 
Sub-Committee to review the question of salaries and allowances paid to 
Ministers and Deputy Ministers, and the Speaker and the Deputy 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly in the State. 

The question of affording suitable relief to pensioners has also attract- 
ed attention in recent months. While the Central Government is reported 
to be considering a proposal for increase in pensions of the retired civil ser- 
vants who have obviously not benefited from the recent concessions, the 
Assam Government sanctioned, with effect from April 1958, an additional 
temporary increase of Rs. 10 p.m. in all civil pensions below Rs. 300, in addi- 
tion to the existing rates of temporary increase admissible on small scale 
pensions. 

Considering the hardship caused to families of non-gazetted Govern- 
ment servants who die while in service, due to delays in the settlement of 
their claims for compassionate gratuity or death-ciim-retirement gratuity, 
the State Government of Mysore has authorised Heads of Departjnents 
to sanction an advance equal to two months’ pay on the basis of the pay last 
drawn, subject to a maximum of Rs. 500, if the family concerned has been 
left in indigent circumstances and is in immediate need of financial 
assistance. 

At the Centre, the welfare organisation, wliich is gradually coming up, 
with a Chief Welfare Officer in the Ministry of Home Affairs, has recently 
initiated an enquiry into the living conditions of Central Government 
employees; steps have also been taken to organise recreational facilities. 
The organisation will collect and maintain complete data about the name, 
nature of employment and salary of ea.ch employee ; but data will be assembl- 
ed about living conditions only on a sampling basis. The Rajasthan Go- 
vernment has decided to set up two separate staff Councils in respect of the 
Secretariat staff— one in respect of Ministerial staff and the other in respect 
of Class IV employees. The Councils will be advisory bodies to consider 
any of the matters relating to the conditions under wliich the members 
of staff are required to work. The Government of U.P. has decided to 
award tokens of appreciations and medals each year to Government ser- 
vants for work of exceptional and outstanding character. For this purpose, 
a sum of Rs. 500 has been placed at the disposal of every Head of Depart- 
ment, except in certain cases. 

Ill matters of employees’ conduct, the Central Government proposes 
to amend the conduct rules to provide for action against employees even 
after retirement on grounds of negligence of duty or corruption. The 
State Government of Mysore has issued fresh instructions reiterating that 
Government servants cannot make representations through their relatives, 
non-officials, or members of political parties. 
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The Jammu and Kashmir Government has promulgated tlie _ J. & K. 
Civil Services (Disciplinary Proceedings Tribunal) Rules, effective from 
March 1, providing for the appointment of a Tribunal with a single member 
of the rank of a District and Sessions Judge or one who possesses qualifica- 
tions under the State Constitution for being appointed as a judge of the 
High Court. The cases to be referred to the Tribunal shall be those (1) 
relating to Government Servants of gazetted rank in respect of matters 
involving corruption in the discharge of their official duties; and (2) all 
appeals or petitions to the Government against orders passed on charges 
of corruption and all disciplinary cases in which the Government proposes 
to revise original orders passed on such charges; but in the latter case the 
orders, etc., may not be referred to the Tribunal. 

IV, ‘O & M’ 

The drive towards economy and the trend towards administrative 
reorganisation are gradually stimulating rethinking of the basic concepts 
underlying the pattern of O & M work evolved in India during the last 3 
years. The techniques of work study have been applied successfully to 
office organisation and management by the Special Reorganisation Unit 
of the Economy Division of the Union Ministry of Finance; an account 
of this pioneer work in India is given elsewhere in the Journal. A six- 
week course in Work Study was organised recently by the S.R.U., in co- 
operation with the Central O & M Division; it was attended by about 10 
Section Officers. Instruction was imparted mainly by group discussions 
and practical assignments. Problems actually encountered by the S.R.U. 
in Work Studies conducted by it were given to the trainees as practical 
problems for finding a solution. A Committee of Officers, set up by the 
Central O & M Division, is at present engaged in a survey of the Pilot Section 
Scheme which was launched as an experimental ineasure in September 
1956; the object of this scheme is to avoid unnecessary noting and move- 
ment of papers and to make Junior Section Officers directly responsible 
for disposal of work, unaided by any dealing Assistant. 

The recent Report of the Estimates Committee on the functions 
and organisation of the Planning Commission has raised the question of 
the exact role of staff agencies. The Committee has observed that the 
Planning Commission is not just an advisory body but an additional autho- 
rity to be reckoned with — a feeling which has grown in consequence of the 
present responsibilities of the Commission in matters of allocation of re- 
sources and fixation of priorities. The Committee is opposed to any fur- 
ther association of the Prime Minister and other Union Ministers with the 
Planning Commission; it feels that the co-ordination with the Cabinet can 
be maintained by a representative of the Commission attending the meetings 
of the Cabinet when a matter of interest to the Commission is to be consider- 
ed. The Committee considers that part-time employment of officers of the 
Central Ministries in the Commission’s office militates against freshness 
of outlook and independence of judgment. While appreciating the work 
ol the C.O.P.P., the Committee is more favourably inclined towards the 
type of external evaluation at present undertaken by the Programme Eva- 
luation Organisation of the Planning Commission. 

The economy drive has resulted in,a saving of Rs. 13.86 crores at the 
Centre, a portion of the saving having been effected by curtailment of the 
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existing schemes and abandonment of new projects. In Andhra Pradesh, 

' in pursuance of the proposals of the Economy Committee, the State Govern- 
ment has decided that the number of departments in the Secretariat should 
be reduced by two and the posts of two Secretaries to Government and four 
Deputy Secretaries should be abolished. It has also decided to abolish i, 

the Social Welfare and Labour Department and to combine the Departments | 

of Health and Local Administration. The Assam Government has re- 
allocated the subjects as between the various Secretariat Departments on 
the basis of ‘co/herent missions’. The list of subjects has been reviewed so 
as to constitute new Departments, each dealing with a closely allied group 
of subjects. The review has also led to a more equal distribution of work 
loads. It has also decided that as far as possible, one Secretary should 
report to one Minister only. In the past one Secretary had often to serve ; 

as many as three or four Ministers. The Assam Government has also 
appointed a Cabinet Sub-Committee under the chairmanship of the State 
Chief Minister to ensure high-level attention to improvement of adminis- 
tration. In Kerala, the Secretary, Administrative Reforms Committee, > 

has been asked to examine and report on the possible measures of economy 
in the administration. A Sub-Committee, consisting of the Chief Minister 
and the Finance Minister, has been constituted to consider the proposals 
submitted by the special officer and pass orders on them quickly. i 

At the Centre, the Ministry of Education is being reorganised to 
ensure better co-ordination, speedy and effective implementation of various 
educational schemes under the Second Five Year Plan, both in the State 
and Central spheres. The reorganised Ministry will have 8 Divisions. 

As a result of the reorganisation, educational Divisions dealing with the i' 

stages of education proper will not be burdened with executive functions and 
miscellaneous items of work. The three Divisions, viz. Elementary & Basic 
Education, Secondary Education and Higher Education & UNESCO will 
have specialised staff working mainly on developmental schemes, gather- 
ing technical knowledge and organising research which may be necessary 
for the implementation of the Plan schemes and for the formulation of 
subsequent plans. The Ministry has also recently set up a National Com- 
mittee on Women’s Education under the chairmanship of Shrimati Durgahai 
Deshmukh. The Committee’s terms of reference include measures to make 
up the leeway in women’s education at the primary and secondary levels 
as well as methods of encouraging a larger number of women to go into 
vocational trades. ; 

V. Community Bevelopment and Local Govemmeiit i: 

With the approval of the revised programme by the National Develop- 
ment Council, Community Development enters into a new phase of expan- 
sion and stabilisation. The revised programme makes no distinction between 
the national extension service and community projects. The community 
development programme will now be divided into two stages, each lasting 
five years. During the first stage, the schematic block budget will be of ; 

Rs. 12 lakhs; and during the second, of Rs. 5 lakhs. A pre-extension period : 

of one year will precede the first stage, primarily for purposes of commenc- i 

ing agricultural production programme. . Instead of the entire rural area ; 

being covered by the end of the Second Plan, the last set of blocks will 
be allotted in October 1963. The Central Committee on Community j 
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Development recently recommended a new pattern for the block develop- 
ment progranune with the tillage panchayat, co-operative and school as 
the base, together with a statutory body at the block or district level with 
full responsibility for planning and Implementing the prograiiiine. Action 
is also afoot to ensure that the implementation of the _ programme is not 
held up due to shortage of trained personnel. The Ministry of Comiiiu- 
nity Development has started shortly a Central Institute of Study and 
Research in Community Development at Mussoorie; the Institute will hold 
short reorientation courses for key administrative and technical personnel 
engaged in the field of community development; Members of Parliament 
and of State Legislatures and public men may also participate in these 
courses. The Institute will later have a full-fledged research wing to 
examine practical problems. 

In U.P. the State Government has abolished District Boards and 
promulgated an ordinance providing for the establishment of Antarirn Zila 
Parishes (interim District Councils), which will combine the functions of 
district planning committees and district boards. In Madras, the Go- 
vernment has passed orders constituting District Advisory Committees 
to advise the Special Officers in regard to their respective district boards. 

The Bombay Government has modified the constitution of the State 
Council for Panchayats to provide that the Deputy Minister for Village 
Panchayats will now be the Vice-Chairman and a lady member and a member 
of the Scheduled Castes interested in village panchayat work will also be 
nominated by Government on the Council. This will increase the number 
of non-official members from 19 to 21. The constitution of the Divisional 
Councils for Panchayats has also been amended to provide for the nomina- 
tion of one member of the Backward Classes conversant with the working 
of village panchayats. Legislation is being undertaken to unify the different 
laws relating to village panchayats in force in the State, 

At the Centre, the draft Model Act for Gram Panchayats has been 
finalized and printed. The draft Model of the Municipal Act is under 
print and the draft Model of the District Board Act is still uiidei- prepara- 
tion. 

A recent survey of the borrowings and investments of local authorities, 
made by the Reserve Bank of India, has revealed that the percentage of total 
investments to total debt has arisen from 77 per cent in 1951 to 83 per cent 
in 1957. Total income of all local authorities included in the survey amount- 
ed to Rs. 99 crores in 1956-57 and total expenditure to Rs. 100 crores, show- 
ing an increase of Rs. 31 and 47 crores respectively since 1951-52. Taxes 
formed 32 per cent, borrowings 14 per cent and Government grants 5 per 
cent of the income in 1956-57. “Administration” formed 12 per cent of the 
total expenditure in 1956-57; water supply, drainage, etc., 19 per cent; and 
roads and buildings, 7 per cent. The Survey covered 54 local authorities 
consisting of 39 municipalities, 11 city corporations and 4 port trusts. 

A recent significant development in the field lias been the convening 
of a National Conference on Community Development at Mount Abu from 
May 20 to 24. This Conference, which, in effect, was the Seventh Develop- 
ment Commissioners* Conference, also included representatives from all 
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development departments of State Governments and from all Central Minis- 
tries concerned with development work. 

The Fifth Report of the Programme Evaluation Organisation, oii the 
working of the community development and the national extension service 
programmes, has revealed that the population covered by the coinmimity 
block is, on an average, 25 per cent higher than the prescribed figure; the 
number of villages covered by the Gram Sevak is also 25 per cent higher and 
its area of operation too large. It has been noticed that people’s partici- 
pation declines as the block-period moves towards its end. The shortage 
of block personnel continues and block development officers of a higher 
calibre than at present will be needed for the success of the revised pro- 
gramme. It recommended that stress should be laid on the develop- 
ment of extension work in fields besides agriculture, specialists should be 
relieved of administrative work, contact between the block specialist and the 
Gram Sevak should be developed and the procedure for making funds 
available to the block simplified. 
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Fourth Annual General Body Meeting 

At the fourth annual meeting of the General Body of the Institute, 
held on April 5 at Saprii House, New Delhi, Shrl Jawaharlal Nelirii was 
unanimously elected President of the Institute for the year 1958-59. The 
meeting also passed the annual accounts and adopted the annual report, 
for the year 1957. 

Elections to the Executive Council 

As required under Rule 14(5) of the Rules of the Institute, elections 
to 8 vacancies in the membership of the Executive Council were held in 
February-March. The following persons have been elected to the Council 
for a period of 4 years. 

1 . Shri C. D. Deshmukh 


2. Shri V.T. Krishnamachari 


3. Shri A.D. Pandit 

4. Shri S. Ranganathan 


5. Prof. S.V. Kogekar 

6. Shri P.R. Nayak 

7. Shri N.H. Athreya 


8. Shri Jai Prakash Jain 


A New Editor for the LJ.P.A. 

Shri L.P. Singh, I.C.S., Member-Secretary, Central Pay Commission, 
has been selected by the Executive Council of the Institute as the Editor of 
the Indian Journal of Public Administration in place of Shri S.B. Bapat 
who has joined the United Nations Secretariat. Shri L.P. Singh was 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar from 1948 to 1956 and was 
appointed in September 1956 as Officer on Special Duty in the Union Ministry 
of Plome Affairs to conduct an enquiry into the organisation etc. of the 
All-India and Central Services — a position which he still holds. Shri Singh 
has also been the Dhector of the Central Directorate of Manpower since 
its inception in November 1956. 


Chairman, University Grants 
Commission. 

Deputy Chairman, Planning Com- 
mission. 

Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 

Secretary, Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Principal, Fergusson College, 
Poona. 

Commissioner, Dellii Municipal 
Corporation. 

Director, Modern Management 
Council, Bombay. , 

Department of Civil Aviation, 
Ministry of Transport & Com- 
munications. 
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Election of Honorary Treasurer 

The Executive Council, at its meeting held on April 6, elected Shri S. 
Rangamthan, I.C.S., Secretary, Union Ministry of Commerce and Industry,' 
as Honorary Treasurer of the Institute for a period of two years. 

Election of Chairman and Co-option of Members of the Executive Council 

The Executive Council also re-elected Shri V.T. Krishnamachari as 
its Chairman and co-opted Shri N.V. Gadgil, Shri G.L. Bansal and Shri 
L.F. Singh, I.C.S., as members for the year 1958-59. 

Essay Prize Competitions 

Nine entries were received by the Institute for the Public Administration 
Essay Competition, 1957; the essays were scrutinised by a Committee of 
three Judges, consisting of Prof. Phillips Bradley, Head, Department of 
American History and Institutions, Indian School of International Studies, 
Shri N.K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, and Shri C.S. 
Venkatachar, I.C.S. (retd.), formerly Secretary to President. The Judges 
considered that none of the essays merited the first prize (Rs. 1,(K)0); and so 
two second prizes (each of Rs. 500) were awarded as follows : 

(1) Shri N.K. Bhojwani, Secretary, Depart- “The Problem of Ad- 

ment of Pariiamantary Affairs. ministrative Tribunals.” 

(2) Dr. Iqbal Narain, Lecturer in Political “Some Aspects of the 

Science, Agra College, Agra. Management of Public 

Enterprises.” 

The prizes were handed over to the recipients by Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Institute’s President, at the time of the Fourth Annual General 
Body Meeting on April 5, 1958. 

The Institute is also glad to announce a second Essay Competition. 
The subjects for 1958 competition are : {d) Present-day Administrative 
Practices; (h) Problems in Public Administration; (c) Comparative Studies 
in Public Administration; (d) Historical Aspects of Public Administration; 
and (e) Problems in the Theory of Public Administration. The essay adjudg- 
ed best will cany a prize of Rs. 1,000. A second prize of Rs. 500 may be 
awarded for the second best contribution. 

The essay is to be submitted (in English) under a nom de plume on the 
outside, and should be of approximately 10,000 words. The full name 
and address of the competitor should be given on a separate sheet of paper 
and enclosed in a sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside. 
In assessing the essay, the Judges will consider both the substance and 
suitability for publication. The awards will be given at the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Institute to be held in April 1959. Closing date for the 
Competition is December 31, 1958. 

Study Teams and Projects 

The Institute has set up, in co-operation with the Town Planning Orga- 
nization of the Ministry of Health, a joint Study Team on Deconcptration 
of Government Offices in Delhi, The problems to be studied include ; 
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(i) How controllable is the concentration or deconcentratioii of the Union's 
activities, overall or .by particular functions? (2) What would be the specific 
eftects of a given feyei of concentration or deconcentratioii upon (a) The 
Union Governipei^ » (^) the planning entity, Delhi? (3) What should 

be public policy concerning the volumes or types of Union activities to be 
carried on in, or away from Delhi ? 

The descriptive study of the structure and functions of the various 
Ministries and departments of the Central Government, entitled The Orga- 
nisation of the Government of India’, will be published shortly by the Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, on behalf of the Institute (price : Rs. 15). 

The proceedings of the Seminar on Administrative Problems of State 
Enterprises in India, held in December last, have already been published 
by the Institute itself (price: Rs. 2.25 ); work has recently been started 
for the preparation of monographs on selected problems of public enter- 
prises. 

Conferences and Seminars 

The Second Annual Conference of the members of the Institute was 
held at Sapru House, New Delhi, on April 5, in two sessions. The first 
session on ‘The Pattern of Rural Government (from the Village to the 
District level)’ was inaugurated by Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, Deputy 
Chairman, Planning Commission, and Chairman of the Executive Council 
of the Institute. 

The session on ‘Administrative Problems of State Enterprises’ wa s 
inaugurated by Shri Manubhai M. Shah, Minister for Industry, Govern- 
ment of India. 

A Seminar on ‘Improving City Goveniment’ is being convened by the 
Institute at Bangalore in September next. It will be attended by repre- 
sentatives of Central and State Governments and municipal corporations 
and important local bodies, university professors, and other experts in the 
field. The agenda for the Seminar, which will be directed by Shri P.R. 
Nayak, I.C.S., Commissioner, Delhi, Municipal Corporation, will include : 
(1) Relations between the Executive and the Deliberative Agencies; (2) 
Finances and Functions; (3) Public Participation; (4) Development and 
Redevelopment of Cities. 

First Regional Conference on Public Administration, Philippines 

The First Regional Conference on Public Administration was held at 
Manila (Philippines) from June 7 to 21. The main objective of the Con- 
ference was to promote the adoption of appropriate and adequate admi- 
nistrative systems and practices intended to advance the economic and social 
development of the region.^ The agenda of the Conference included 
(1) Administration of economic and social planning and programmes (central 
and local governments); (2) Education, recruitment and training for the 
Public Service (central and local governments); and (3) Proposals for the 
creation of a permanent institution of public administration in the region. 

The Government of India sent a delegation consisting of Prof . V K.N 
Menon, Director, J./.P.A, (Leader); Pro/. M.K Mathur, Head of the 
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Department of Economics, University of Rajasthan; and Shri B.N. Taiuion, 
I.A.S., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Central Pay Com- 
mission. Prof. Mellon also represented the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences. 

LLA.S. Round Table, Liege 

As previously announced, the LI.A.S. will hold its 1958 Round Table 
at Liege, Belgiuni, in the new Palais des Congres, from June 27 to July 3. 
The Institute will be represented at the Round Table hj Prof. V.K.N. Merion, 
the Director; Shrimati Dr. Seeta Parmanand, M.P.; and Shri R.C. Dutt, 
I.C.S., Establishment Officer to the Government of India. 

The Building Programme 

The construction of buildings for the Institute’s Offices, Library and the 
School have made further progress. The School is likely to start functioning 
with effect from October 23, by which time the buildings will be ready for 
occupation. The Government of India has also approved the construction 
of an Assembly Hall with sitting accommodation for nearly 600 persons. 

Mysore Regional Branch 

Dr. H. Dietmar, Consul-General for Federal Republic of Germany 
at Bombay, addressed on May 1, at Bangalore, the members of the Mysore 
Regional Branch on ‘Administrative Structure of the Federal Republic of 
Germany’. 
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ESTIMATES COMMITTEE, 1957-58, lOtli aed ISth leport (Ministry 
of EdicatloE aiii Sdeiittfic Research— Technical Education, Pt= I and II)« 
Mew Delhi, Lok Sahha Secretariat, iv, 60p. Rs. 0.95 n.P. and iv, 75p. 
Rs. 1.06 n.P; respectively. 

(A) 10th Report 

I. Development of Technical Education 

1. (0 The problems of inadequate financial provision, dearth of 
qualified teachers, absence of an integrated programme for vocational, 
trade apprentices and higher technical education and scanty equipment, 
have persisted throughout the last decade. 

(U) The tasks to be undertaken by Government in the field of science, 
engineering and technology during the Second Five Year Plan and in the 
future plans would be more arduous because of the rapid pace of develop- 
ment of modern science and techonology and their industrial application. 

(Hi) Government should concentrate and direct their efforts on 
securing the best value for whatever meagre resources that are available 
for the real advancement of Science and Technology and for meeting imme- 
diate problems like the consolidation and strengthening of existing Institu- 
tions, provision of modern equipment, employment of well qualified staff 
and creation of more research facilities. 

2. The future requirements should be carefully assessed and visualised 
before toning down the recommendations of the Engineering Personnel 
Committee in regard to the establishment of new institutions. 

_ 3. The number of engineers and other scientific and technical person- 
nel in various categories turned out by various universities and institutions 
should be linked up with the Five Year Plans, as is the case in the U.S.S.R., 
China and other countries which have accepted State Planning as a policy 
of Government. 

4. The analysis of the figures of percentages of distribution of 
pupils at the University stage indicates that there is hardly any change in 
the distribution pattern during the years 1951 to 1955. The percentage of 
pupils in engineering and technological education has been constant during 
the three financial years 1952-55, viz. 2.8 %. The new institutions opened 
every year had just absorbed the increase in the number of students every 
year. The Education Ministry, in consultation with the Planning Com- 
mission should determine an ideal distribution pattern of studies, in the 
light of the national pquirements. The increase in the number of engi- 
neering and technological institutions should be planned to meet the yearly 
requirements of pupils on the basis of this ideal distribution pattern. 

^ 5. (0 The newly set up Directorate of Manpower should keep the 
position of technical personnel constantly under watch with a view to 
ensuring that no shortage of trained personnel is experienced during the 
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Third and subsequent Plans, unlike the present situation during the Second 
Plan. The growing need for higher research in various branches of engi- 
neering and technology and provision of adequate and suitable personnel 
for this purpose should also not be neglected at any stage. 

(fi) There is not any special justification for the continuation of the 
Directorate of Manpower under the Ministry of Home Affairs. The 
Directorate of Manpower is more concerned with the Ministry of Education 
and Scientific Research than with the Ministry of Home Affairs and the 
feasibility of its transfer to the Ministry of Education and Scientific Re- 
search may be examined. 

6. (f) New institutions should be opened in such places as will ensure 
a reasonably even distribution of educational facilities throughout the coun- 
try. 

(n) New institutions and courses should be established only when 
there is a real and urgent need for them. 

{Hi) The proper conditions for recognition, standards of equipment 
and qualifications of teachers may be strictly enforced in private engineering 
colleges and polytechnics which have either been established or are proposed 
to be established. 

(iv) A uniform procedure of holding competitive entrance examina- 
tions with aptitude tests should be introduced for all technical and engineer- 
ing institutions run by Government and Universities. 

7. In view of the general shortage of technical personnel, the feasi- 
bility of increasing the age limit of retirement of such personnel should 
also be examined. 

8. (0 In order to remove any feeling of discontent amongst the 
teaching staff and also to ensure that the best talent is attracted to the 
teaching profession, the question of salary scales in educational institutions, 
at present under consideration of the All India Council for Technical Edu- 
cation, may be finalised early and suitable steps taken to gradually improve 
the pay scales of teaching staff in engineering and technical institutions. 

(/f) The Committee was told that decisions and steps taken by the 
Central Government in the matters of upgrading of pay scales in technical 
institutions were not generally followed up by State Governments. This 
amounted to their virtual nullification. The Central Government should 
either take the State Governments into confidence at the time of taking any 
major decision wliich would affect them or be prepared to assist them 
financially to the extent warranted by the reform in view of the States’ 
meagre financial resources. 

{in) The feasibility of extending the retirement age of teachers, 
especially in engineering and technological institutions, may be examined 
to relieve theii* shortage. 

(rr) Efforts may be made to secure the services of part-time teachers 
from the industry to relieve to some extent the existing shortage of qualified 
teachers. In view of the rapid development of scientific techniques that Ts 
constantly taking place, part-time training courses should have a definite 
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place in the development scheme of technical education in India. Go- 
vernment should examine the feasibility of utilising the facilities available 
in the degree colleges to run part-time training courses in technical subjects, 

I (v) Steps may be taken for extensive utilisation of sandwich courses 

in all branches of engineering and technological education so as to enable 
industrial workers to attain higher standards of proficiency. 

(vi) The requkements of technical teachers in the Third Plan may be 
assessed right nov/ and proper facilities developed so as to ensure re4ilar 
supply of teachers for meeting the development requirements of the engi- 
neering and technical institutions from the very first year of the Third Plan 

9. (0 It is imperative to provide modern equipment to institu- 
tions conducting higher research; and the Ministry should assist such institu- 
tions to get the necessary amount of foreign exchange, 

' (li) Efforts should be made to make buildings of engineering and 

technological institutions as economical as possible. The stress should be 
more on utility than on grandeur. The matter should be referred to the 
Buildings Team of the Committee on Plan Projects for advice about the 
possibility of having these buildings at a lesser cost. 

il, Al! India Council for Technical Education 

, 1. The All India Council for Technical Education has been func- 

' ' tioning in purely advisory capacity for nearly twelve years and a stage has 

; i now come to review the entire position, with the object of ascertaining 

' i whether the progress of technical education cannot be accelerated by giving 

! a statutory recognition to the Council and endowing it with greater adminis- 

i trative and executive functions. 

2. (0 The feasibility of restricting the scope of the All India Council 

; for Technical Education to the development of the subjects of Engineering, 

I Technology and Arcliitecture and Regional Planning may be examined.’ 

I As regards the degree courses in Commerce, and in Management Studies, 

i their development may be left to Universities and private enterprises. 

{il) The Council should not assume functions and responsibilities 
which are parallel to Universities ; it should restrict its scope of activities to 
the functions laid down in the Resolution of its establishment. 

3. (0 The feasibility of transforming the Boards of Technical Studies 
into specific industry-wise Boards may be examined so that the needs, 
problems and requirements of each industry are high-lighted. 

(il) Government may also examine the feasibility of abolishing the 
Regional Committees and devolving their functions upon the respective 
; State Boards of Technical Education. 

III. Aimliiistrative Staff College 

r Ti fees, of Rs. 800 per student, and per capita expenditure 

oi Rs. 1,100 per month, charged in the Administrative Staff College Hydera- 
bad, are pn a Mgh side. Efforts should be made to bring down the cost of 
training m the College to a reasonable amount and the question of with- 
drawing the participation by Government after a period of three years 
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should be examined in the context of other pressing needs of technical 
education in the country. In the meantime there does not seem to be any 
justification for making additional commitments in regard to the develop- 
ment schemes of the College; these should be left entirely in the hands of the 
private enterprise in the country. 

IV. Practical Stipends Scheme 

1. Practical training was provided only to 6% and 3% of the total 
number of graduates and diploma-holders respectively passing out of the 
engineering technical colleges, during the years 1950 to 1956. There is no 
progress from year to year. Government should review the entire position 
in regard to the working of the Scheme with a view to securing additional 
number of seats for graduates and diploma-holders. It should be the 
ultimate endeavour of Government to provide practical training to every 
student either before or after his passing out from engineering and technical 
institutions. 

2. Out of the total amount of Rs. 23.64 lakhs spent on the Practical 
Stipends Scheme, the contribution made by the training establishments was 
only Rs. 4.67 lakhs, le. only 19 per cent of the total expenditure on the 
Scheme. Vigorous steps for enlisting more substantial support of the 
industry are called for. 

3. The feasibility of more active participation by public under- 
takings in the practical stipends scheme should be examined in view of the 
gradual increase in the number of public undertakings. 

(B) 15th Report 

1. There should be some agency in the Government of India to take 
an overall and comprehensive view of the various aspects and stages of tech- 
nical training imparted by the different Ministries, making it possible for 
trainees to derive the maximum benefits of the schemes without much addi- 
tional cost. Prima facie there is scope for rationalisation, standardisation 
and integration of existing training facilities. 

2. The feasibility of transferring the training programme of the 
Labour Ministry to the new Ministry of Education and Scientific Research, 
under the All India Council for Technical Education, to secure better overall 
co-ordination, should be examined. 

ESTIMATES COMMITTEE, 1957 - 58 . 20th Report (Budgetary 
Refmm). New Delhi, Lok Sobha Secretariat, Hi, 49p. 

The main observations and recommendations of the Committee are 

as follows : 

1. Improving the Present Form and Content 

(a) General 

(i) Great changes have taken place in foreign countries in the 
concept of Government budgets and financial administration. 
Ill under-developed countries, the budget has become an 
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instramerit of economic development and a powerful tool 
for carrying out social objectives; and a weapon for stabili- 
sation of economy in countries with high degree of industrial 
maturity. The size of the budget of the Government of 
India has been steadily increasing and is of the order of 
Rs. 8,300 crores for 1958-59, if all transactions pertaining to 
Revenue, Loans and Capital and Debt Heads are included. 

(2) It is necessary that the Government should continuously 
review the budgetary procedures and practices so that while, 
on the one hand, they do not lag behind the advances made in 
other countries, on the other, they take into account the 
special features, economic and otherwise, obtaining in this 
countiy. 

(3) It would be desirable for a proper understanding of the 
budget if the new items of expenditure are shown separately 
from the standing charges and in a separate section within a 
Demand for Grant both in Part III where details are given 
and in Part II where the abstract is given, instead of their 
being shown in the Explanatory Memorandum or by thick 
letters in Demands for Grants. 

'^4) For proper budgeting and for a proper appreciation of the 
justification for expenditure provided for in the budget, it is 
necessary that lump sum entries should not ordinarily find a 
place in the Budget, and, if for some reasons, this is inevit- 
able, at least the broad sub-divisions of the proposed entries 
together with full justification therefor should be given in the 
budget documents. 

(5) The practice in U.K., under which the entire cost of a service 
is shown by means of a foot-note, in addition to the items of 
expenditure for which a particular Ministry or Department 
is directly accountable, may with advantage be adopted in 
India. 

(6) It would be desirable to have at one place a list of all con- 
tributions paid by the Government of India to international 
bodies together with brief details as to their nature, purpose, 
etc. 

(h) Flan Expenditure 

(1) It would be a distinct advantage if the Plan itself could indi- 
cate (against the various projects which might be serially 
numbered, e.g, in order of priority, etc.) the requirements 
of funds for each of the 5 years of the Plan. It would also 
be desirable to indicate these in the budget documents, 
together with the allocation, actual expenditure, trends 
etc, 

(2) It is to be hoped that it would be possible to show at least 
from 1959-60, plan expenditure and estimates separately from 
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non-plan expenditure and estimates witlnn the Demands for 
Grants and other documents accompanying the Budget, 
in the budget documents. 

(3) It would be desirable to present a separate statement, at the 
time of the Budget, giving a review of the Plan expenditure 
and estimates both for developmental and non-develop- 
mental purposes, and classified under Revenue and Capital. 

(c) Public Enterprises 

(1) (0 The Union Government would be spending over Rs. 500 
crores during the Second Plan period on industrial enter- 
prises in the public sector and the future investment in such 
enterprises is expected to be quite heavy. The impact of 
these enterprises on the national economy would be signi- 
ficant. It would, therefore, be necessary for Parliament to 
take into account the activities of all the State enterprises 
while approving the budget, {if) Industrial undertakings 
should prepare a performance and programme statement for 
the budget year together with the previous year’s statement 
and it should be made available to Parliament at the time 
of the annual budget, {in) These bodies might also be en- 
couraged to prepare business-type budgets which would 
be of use to Parliament at the budget discussion, (iv) Their 
latest accounts and balance-sheets as well as the annual reports 
should also be made available to Parliament at the same 
time. 

(2) The separate budget volume for each Ministry and Depart- 
ment, incorporating the budget and portions from Explana- 
tory Memoranda and Annual Reports, (referred to in III-B 
below) should also include a separate chapter containing the 
above information and documents in respect of all industrial 
undertakings which are related to the Ministry concerned. 

(3) It would be desirable to bring out a consolidated volume 
containing the documents mentioned above for all the statu- 
tory bodies and private limited companies of Government, 
containing also an appreciation of their working and net 
results. 

(4) To facilitate the understanding of all the activities of the 
public enterprises it would be desirable that they should have 
a common financial year, namely, the same as that of the 
Government. 

{d) Loans and Grants to States 

A separate statement, giving an up-to-date list of loans and 
grants made and those proposed to be made to States, explaining 
their purpose, their utilisation in the past and the benefits that 
have accrued or would accrue from the expenditure by the States 
of such loans and grants, the broad details of schemes for which 
they have been made, etc., should be brought out along with the 
budget. 
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(e) Defence Estimates 

It is felt that the form of the Defence Service Estimates requires 
to be completely reviewed so as to show separately expenditure 
relating to various units, institutions, inter-Service Organisations, 
etc., and that they should contain more information than at pre- 
sent, consistent with the requirements of the security of the coun- 
try. Such a review would have to be undertaken by the Minis- 
tries of Finance and Defence in consultation with the Chiefs of 
Staff. 

III. Tlie Basic Budgetary Reforms 

{a) Performance-cum-Programme Budgeting 

(1) At present the budget documents invariably do not contain 
data on physical targets and accomplishments of various 
budget allocations and under various schemes, at any rate, 
to the extent necessary for assessing expenditure in terms of 
services planned for and actually rendered. The Explana- 
tory Memoranda no doubt give broad details of expenditure 
schemes but even they do not enable a proper appreciation 
of the expenditure to be made. Further, the annual reports 
of the Ministries, which contain considerable information 
relating to the working of the Ministry and the schemes 
undertaken by them, do not also attempt any exposition of 
the expenditure in terms of the physical targets or accom- 
plishments. It is desirable that programmes should be 
clearly correlated with the budget or revised estimates and 
performance with expenditure in the budget documents 
and particularly in the Annual Reports of the Ministries, 

(2) The performance-cum-programme system of budgeting 
would be ideal for a proper appreciation of the schemes and 
outlays included in the Budget, especially in the case of large- 
scale developmental activities. The performance budgeting 
should be the goal which should be reached gradually and by 
progressive stages without any serious budgeting dislocation. 
It is to be hoped that the experiment towards performance 
budgeting on a selective basis in order to supplement the 
traditional budget would be expedited and that the 1959-60 
Budget would contain concrete results of it at least in the 
case of selected Ministries or projects. 

{h) Re-arrangement of Budgetary Documents 

To give effect to the various suggestions made earlier it would 
be necessary to rearrange the budget documents suitably so 
that while on the one hand they focus attention on essentials such 
as programmes, activities and performance, at the same time they 
do not render adimnistrative or appropriation control difficult. 
As a first step in this direction, the budget documents refitting to 
a particular Ministry such as Demands for Grants, Explanatory 
Memoranda and the Annual Reports may be brought out in 
a single volume. This volume in respect of each Ministry may 
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be divided into suitable parts to facilitate a proper under- 
standing and appreciation of the budget. The first part may 
divide the activities of the Ministry into broad objects 
and programmes of expenditure and might eventually coiTes- 
pond to the performance-cum-programme type of budgeting 
for each Ministry. The second part might give the items on 
which the expenditure in the budget is proposed. These 
need not be given in such detail as at present. For facility 
of administrative control and accounting the details which 
would be necessary might be included as an Appendix to 
the volume. This re-arrangement in the existing budget 
documents may be given effect to as early as possible. 

(c) Functional and Economic Classification of the Budget 

(1) The budget is broadly divided into capital and revenue tran- 
sactions. The classification followed for the purpose is 
stated to compare favourably with most advanced countries. 
A separate Book of Demands for Grants on capital accounts 
is brought out as one of the Budget Documents. In the 
re-arranged set-up of the Budget Documents a consolidated 
statement of capital transactions would still be necessary. 
But it would be advantageous if it could be split up into 
various types of capital expenditure, such as increase of 
assets, reduction of liabilities, investments, capital formation, 
etc., as also their net effect on the economy. 

(2) It is necessary that there should be some sort of a functional 
classification of Governmental expenditure so as to focus 
attention on the various functions of the Government and 
their relative importance. It would be necessary to broadly 
group the various activities of all the Ministries in such a way 
as would enable an understanding of the diverse activities 
of government on which expenditure is incurred by various 
organisations and Ministries. 

(3) For an economic classification to be really useful it would have 
to take into account the expenditure and proposed outlay on 
various functional activities in the entire country, i.c., Central 
and State budgets, the autonomous and other Government 
undertakings and the private sector also. It is necessary 
therefore that a beginning should be made in analysing the 
State budgets and of the autonomous and other under- 
takings and that effective steps should be taken for the 
purpose. 

(d) The Financial Year 

(i) The present financial year commences on the 1st of April 
and ends on 31st March. The suitability of the financial 
year to Indian conditions has necessarily to be determined 
by such considerations as administraive convenience, better 
predictability of revenues and efficient execution of budget. 
The present arrangement, due to the break of the monsoon 
in a month or two after the passing of the Budget, tends to 
result in a rush of expenditure towards the end of the financial 
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year; it also results “in waste of national manpower in that 
it ties down the nation’s representatives nearly 750 in number 
at the Centre alone — ^first for a three months’ session for the 
discussion and voting of the budget and then for another 
three months because of the onset of the monsoon, thus 
preventing them from touring their constituencies and meet- 
ing the public.” 

(2) These and other difficulties can be overcome by changing the 
financial year to commence on the 1st of October. The 
monsoon months from June to August may in that case be 
utilised for the penultimate and final stages of the preparation 
of the budget. As the works season will almost be over by 
the time the preparation of the budget starts, the framing of 
the revised estimates can be done with a better degree of 
accuracy. The budget may be presented to Parliament in the 
latter half of August and voted by the end of September. 
Legislation, other than the finance, taxation and appropriation 
bills, unless it is of great urgency, should not be taken up in 
this session. 

(e) Pre-Budget Scrutiny and Post- Budget Sanction 

(1) The nature of scrutiny that is exercised by the Ministry of 
Finance before the schemes are included in the budget varies 
with the type of scheme. It would appear especially in the 
case of new schemes which involve heavy expenditure that the 
pre-budget scrutiny is not always very thorough. It is neces- 
sary that the administrative ministries should submit their 
respective schemes to the Ministry of Finance for inclusion 
in the budget only when all relevant details necessary for 
having a sufficiently clear picture of a particular scheme have 
been worked out. For this purpose the prospective schemes 
should be processed throughout the year so that the rush at 
the time of the preparation of the budget is avoided. It is 
understood that in U.K. the pre-budget scrutiny is fairly de- 
tailed and schemes which are not approved are not included 
in the Budget. This practice of thorough pre-budget scrutiny 
could be adopted with advantage in this country and to that 
extent the post-budget scrutiny could be eliminated or ai 
least reduced so as to prevent delay in execution of work. 

(2) Even though the budget might include provision for loans and 
grants to States as well as for various development projects, 
the financial sanctions thereof which are necessary for incurr- 
ing expenditure are not issued until the schemes have been 
thoroughly scrutinised and found acceptable. While the 
issue of sanctions after the voting of the budget is under- 
standable in the case of new projects, for reasons explained 
(earlier in the previous para), it creates unnecessary delays and 
difficulties in the case of continuing projects. It is necessary 
that a procedure should be evolved whereby the necessity 
of further sanction after the budget should be done away with 
and also whereby an assurance would be given to the various 
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authorities including the State Governments that in respect of 
funds provided for approved subjects, the unspent amount 
would be available in the next financial year. 

III. Brfget Discussion 

(1) It might be a distinct advantage both to Government and 
to Parliament if the" Standing Finance Committee is revived. 
It might have the authority to scrutinise such new items of 
expenditure above a certain limit as the Government might 
place before it prior to their inclusion in the budget. The 
Committee may, however, be purely advisory and Government 
need not be bound to accept all its suggestions or its criti- 
cism. Even then it would provide an opportunity to Mem- 
bers of Parliament to study the proposals in their proper 
perspective and thus enable them to olfer well-informed 
criiicism on individual schemes in a manner which would 
not be otherwise possible in Parliament. Besides, it would 
also facilitate public participation in the drawing up of schemes 
for inclusion in the budget. 

(2) Even with the revival of the Standing Finance Committee, 
it would still be necessary to devise means to ensure that the 
budget discussion is effectively utilised by Parliament to 
express the popular will and to ensure in other ways that the 
country gets the best and most efficient use of its resources 
and of the expenditure being voted. One method by wliich 
the budget discussion could be made more well-informed 
would be for the Minister concerned liimself to initiate discus- 
sion on demands concerning his Ministry, explain all relevant 
facts which are likely to be raised in discussion, and again 
reply to the discussion before the demands were voted. 
An innovation was made when the Second Five Year Plan 
was discussed by a number of Committees of the House, 
which discussed the various parts of the Plan and later 
presented their proceedings to Parliament, The procedure 
could perhaps be adopted with advantage for discussion of 
the Budget also, since it would enable various Members of 
Parliament to concentrate on certain Ministries, come into 
contact with the Ministers and officials and get all their 
doubts and grievances examined or resolved. 

IV. Survey of National Economy 

(1) It is necessary that economic situation in the country should be 
analysed, related to objectives and proposals, and explained by 
Government experts in a manner which would enable the correct 
position to be understood and appreciated by all. ^ The analysis 
should also explain the position in regard to foreign exchange, 
balance of payments, trade and commerce, production, national 
product and income, cost of living, imbalances in economy, 
world trends, etc. Such an analysis should be made available to 
Parliament sufficiently early to be utilised during discussions. 
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(2) Definite steps should be taken by Government to improve the 
sources and methods for collection of statistical data which should 
form the basis of an assessment of the economic situation. 

(3) It is necessary that some uniform patterns should be adopted 
so that the statistical information by different agencies for differ- 
ent purposes does not contain discrepancies. 

(4) It is to be hoped that steps would be taken by the Economic 
Division of the Ministry of Finance to ensure the setting up or 
rationalisation of the existing machinery for the collection of 
reliable data for its interpretation, as also for proper co-ordi- 
nation at all levels with various other bodies in the country 
in order to facilitate quick and efficient analysis of the economic 
situation. It would be desirable for Government to examine the 
machinery at the disposal of and the working of the Economists’ 
Council in U.S.A. wth a view to adapting them in India. 

V. Miscellaneous 

(1) It is desirable that the Government should report to Parliament 
every time they go in for borrowing. Further, the details of 
individual borrowing might also be brought to the notice of Parlia- 
ment both before going to the market and after. 

(2) It would be desirable if (/) amendments directly connected with 
changes in the tax rates, and (if) major amendments which, though 
not directly and immediately connected with the tax proposals, 
have to be made in the sections of the Act which are so connected, 
only are included in the Finance Bill, leaving amendments of other 
description to be dealt with separately. 

ESTIMATES COMMITTEE, 1957-58. 21st Report (Plaimiiig Com- 
mission). New Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 88p. 

The main findings and recommendations of the Committee are ; 
I. Functions 

1. Planning involves allocation of scarce resources, and consequently 
fixation of priorities; in a federal constitution, it presents special difficulties. 
Also, when it happens that the financial resources of the States are inelastic 
and they have to depend upon the Centre for financing a very large portion of 
their development programmes, very great importance is attached to the 
approval of the Planning body, as a pre-requisite to the release of funds by 
the Centre. In consequence, it is understandable that a feeling could grow 
ihat the Planning Commission was not just an advisory body but that it was 
an additional authority to be reckoned with which though not pari of the 
ordinary machinery of the Government of India, decided every programme 
of work and whose decisions were to be carried out by all. The entire 
procedure now adopted should be reviewed, so that if any practice has grown, 
which lends support to this feeling, it could be rectified. 

2. The utility to the State Governments and the Central Ministries 
of the role at present played by the Planning Commission in the annual 
and periodical allotment of finances, should be reviewed in the light of 
experience gained in the last two years. It should also be considered to what 
extent this function should be performed by the Planning Commission 
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and wlietlier it should not be left to the Government themselves, rather 
than the Planning Commission, to concentrate on the evaluation of the 
current Plan and formulation of the future Plan. In this xonnectidii,* the' 
Committee feels that in normal circumstances this function should be per- 
formed by the Governments themselves, though in the present circumstances, 
considering the various difficulties, such as those relating to foreign exchange, 
etc., it might not be possible to exclude the association of the Planning Com- 
mission ill the formulation of annual plans. 

3. The procedure for approval of schemes for Central assistance 
should be so revised that the State Governments approach the Central 
Ministries concerned directly. The Ministries should take decisions on all 
such niatlcrs in consultation with the Planning Commission and the State 
Governments concerned. In case there is any difference of opinion between 
the Planning Commission and a Central Ministry the difference should be 
resolved by the Cabinet, and in case there is any difference between the 
Planning Commission and a State Government, it should be resolved 
by the National Development Council. 

4. (0 All work in the Planning Commission should be organised 
primarily for the purpose of formulating a plan and advising on its imple- 
mentation. The machinery of the Commission should not be made cumber- 
some by undertaking work which could be got done through other agencies. 
(/‘/) ‘Central direction and co-ordination of pubic co-operation activities 
of the various agencies’ and the sanction of grants-in-aid to those agencies 
are executive functions and the Planning Commission should be divested 
of this responsibility, wliich should be transferred to an appropriate Ministry 
of the Government of India. 

H. Constitution 

1. Even though the Planning Commission originally started as a body 
of full-time members working under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister, 
by a gradual process it has become a mixed body with the Cabinet Ministers 
forming nearly 50 per cent of its strength. 

2. While the Prime Minister’s formal assocktion was absolutely 
necessary during the formative stages and while he would still have to pro- 
vide the guidance and assistance to the Planning Commission so as to 
facilitate the success of planning, it is a matter for consideration whether it 
is still necessary for him to retain a formal connection with tlie Planning Com- 
mission. Similarly, it would also have to be considered whether it is neces- 
sary to continue the formal association of the Finance Minister and other 
Ministers of the Central Government with the Commission. The associa- 
tion of Ministers is justified mainly on the ^ound that it facilitates close 
consultation and co-ordination with the Ministries. This can, however, 
be effected by the Minister being invited to attend the meetings of the Com- 
mission when a subject with wliich he is concerned, is discussed. The co- 
ordination with the Cabinet can also be maintained by a represejitative of 
the Commission attending the meeting of the Cabinet when a matter of 
interest to the Commission is considered. 

3. There is an anomaly in regard to the Planning Minister in that 
he has no secretariat. Further, he is: not the Head of the Commission nor 
even the Deputy Cluiinnan. If a member of the Commission who is not the 
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Head of the Commission, or even its Deputy Chairman could be its spokes- 
man, it might be possible for this function to be performed by any Minister 
designated by the Prime Minister without being formally associated with the 
Commission or by any Member of Parliament who might be associated with 
the Commission. 

4. The present anomalous position of the de facto member in the 
Planning Commission should be rectified. If the Planning Commission 
desires to get advice and assistance from a person, who is not able to become 
a whole-time member it could be so arranged that he is available for advice, 
if and when necessary, without making lum a de facto member of the Com- 
mission. 

5. The present arrangement of having the Cabinet Secretary to func- 
tion also as Secretary of the Planning Commission is neither necessary for 
high-level contacts nor conducive to efficiency. It appears to leave very little 
time for the Cabinet Secretary to give adequate attention to the Planning 
Commission. Considering that the activities of the Commission should 
be planned and organised efficiently with the utmost co-ordination not 
only among its own divisions, but also with activities of a similar nature 
being carried on elsewhere, there should be a whole-time Secretary for the 
Planning Commission. 

HI. Office Organisation and Personnel 

1 . It is neither in the interest of efficiency of the work of the Planning 
Commission, nor fair to the officers themselves that they should be required 
to play a dual role by working part-time both in the Ministry and in the 
Planning Commission. Officers who are engaged in Planning should be 
free from the burden of day-to-day administration. Even though planning 
has to be done in close co-ordination with practical administration, it 
requires a freshness of outlook and independence of judgment which are 
difficult to secure if officers have to serve simultaneously both the Planning 
Commission and the administrative Ministries. Therefore, except when 
it is unavoidable, there should be full-time officers in the Planning Com- 
mission. 

2. The strength of the various Divisions, Branches and Sections 
had been determined on an ad hoc basis in the light of experience gained 
and not according to any standards laid down. Even though the same 
yardstick that applies to the Secretariat staff may not apply to the Research 
personnel in the various Divisions and Sections of the Planning Com- 
mission, it should be possible to lay down standards of work to assess the 
number of persons required to deal with the work in hand. These standards 
may vary according to the type of the job to be done. 

3. The post of Adviser (Transport) may be abolished and the Com- 
mission should, whenever transport problems are considered, draw upon 
t]ie services of specialists from the Transport Ministry and the Rahway 
Ministiy as well as of persons who have special knowledge of transport 
problems in the country. 

4. Even though the Public Management Studies Section has been 
engaging itself in some activities, it has not been very useful for the discharge 
of the main functions of the Planning Commission. Studies required on 
the subject of public management, could be got done through other agencies 
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like tile Indian Institute of Public Administration and I.M.R.U. and it 
is not necessary to keep a section in the Planning Commission to do this kind 
of work. The studies of this unit should be so organised that it will facili- 
tate the formulation of plans in regard to the building up of trained man- 
power-technical, managerial and administrative, for the purpose of imple- 
menting the Five Year Plans. They should be concerned broadly with 
questions of how to make management and administration more efficient, 
more economical and less dilatory. 

5. It is not necessary for the Planning Commission to examine as a 
matter of routine all pieces of legislation or proposals received from States, 
relating to Land Reforms; these matters should be dealt with by the appro- 
priate Ministries of the Government. The Land Reforms Division should 
focus its attention on the difficulties experienced by the States in effecting 
land reform and offer suggestions for overcoming them. It should also 
make a full assessment of the consequences of land reform in the social and 
the economic fields and on agricultural production, employment etc,, in 
order to help future planning. Among the staff working in the Division 
there is no person who has personal experience of land tenure and its pro- 
blems in the States. Persons, who have field experience as well as academic 
attainments and have attained the necessary stature, should be appointed to 
the Division. 

6. The present arrangement of having a few persons from the Indian 
Statistical Institute to work in the Perspective Planning and Scientific and 
Technical Manpower Division is not satisfactory. While the services of 
non-Government bodies should be utilised to the extent possible for this 
and other specific purposes, their functions, duties and tasks should be 
clearly defined and allotted. 

7. It is not necessary to duplicate arrangements in the Central Statis- 
tical Organisation and the Planning Commission for collection and colla- 
tion of data. It should be possible for the Planning Commission to get 
all the statistical data it requires from the C.S.O. The Planning Com- 
mission sliould concentrate on the important work of studying, analysing 
and deducing inferences from the data and formulating advice on the basis 
of those inferences, rather than fritter away its energy on work, which can 
as well be entrusted to other statistical organisations. 

8. The O & M Section of the Commission does not appear to have 
made any useful contribution during the last two years; it ought to func- 
tion actively. In the absence of an adequate examination of the organisa- 
tion and methods of the various Divisions, Branches and Sections, it will 
not be possible to know whether work has been organised in the most 
efficient and economical way. 

IV. Evaliiation 

1. The existing allocation of States among the Advisers (Programme 
Administration) is not conducive to efficient functioning; each Adviser 
should have a compact area preferably comprising of all the States in an 
administrative zone. The Adviser in charge of the States in a zone should be 
available for consultation and for advising the Zonal Councils on problems 
involving the development of the zone. The headquarters of the Advisers 
should be located in the zone which will be under their charge. This would 
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also help them to maintain a closer touch with the Plan activities in their 
zone. 

2. There should be a more systematic collection of all the useful 
observations and suggestions made by the Advisers which should be tabulat- 
ed, analysed and given a shape and should be circulated to all the States. 
Also, more of such observations and greater details should be included in the 
progress reports issued by the Planning Commission. 

3. Even though the Committee on Plan Projects has been doing very 
valuable work through the appointment of various Teams, by its very nature 
this method would b^e successful only for specialised studies to be made at 
some intervals. It will not be possible through this method to assess the 
progress of all the projects continuously; it would be necessary to supple- 
ment the present agencies with a machinery like the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation. 

4. There is considerable scope for improving the machinery of the 
local authorities and Panchayats so as to secure greater progress in rural 
development. The Committee would, therefore, suggest that a compre- 
hensive evaluation of the extent of assistance which these bodies render at 
present and could render in this matter should be made and steps taken to 
ensure their greater participation and co-operation in the field of rural 
development. 

5. The evaluation machinery in respect of the various Plan Projects 
should be of two types : (1) for continuous evaluation of projects by the 
Central Government in respect of projects under it as well as in a State in 
respect of works in that State; and (2) an external evaluation machinery 
under the Planning Commission which should continuously and indepen- 
dently evaluate the progress made in regard to various projects under the 
Central Government and the State Governments. 

6. The Planning Commission may usefully advise on certain problems 
of co-ordination and rationalisation of functions among the ministries and 
departments, e.g., land reclamation, and inland water transport, for which 
the administrative responsibility has not been properly allocated. The 
subject of irrigation is being dealt with by three ministries of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Planning Commission and the Advisers should take 
into consideration all such questions, whenever they notice them, and after 
consultation with the authorities concerned, suggest a rational distribution 
of functions, with a view to ensuring speedy and efficient execution of the 
schemes. 

Vi Ptantag 

1. Adequate arrangements have not been made for commencing the 
preparation of the Third Five Year Plan. The methods of framing the 
Tliird Plan should receive urgent attention. 

2. The desirability of setting up a body corresponding to the Plan- 
ning Commission in each State should be examined in consultation with 
the State Governments. It might consist of experienced administrators 
and non-officials with an intimate knowledge of the problems of the State. 
It could concern itself with all aspects of planning in the State and also 
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function in co-ordination with the statistical and evaluation organisation at 
the State level. 

3. The District Councils reco,tnmended by the C.O.P.P. Team 
on C.D. and N.E.S. should be given responsibilityffor the iniplement- 
ation of the Plan. Further, the Councils should constitute a number 
of Sub-Cojnniittees, each of them being in charge of a subject like 
agriculture, education, irrigation, roads, village industries, co-operation, 
etc. The Sub-Committee should have a non-official member of the Coimcli 
as the Chairman and an official concerned with the subject as Secretary. 
Each Sub-Committee should look after the particular subject in the entire 
district. 

4 . (0 AH Planning for the future should proceed from the village 
level upwards through the machinei^ of the Sub-Committee of the District 
Council suggested above. The broad distribution of the budget provision 
under the Plan should be prescribed by the Centre within which the State 
should evolve its own schematic budget, in consultation with the Central 
Ministries. Witliin tliis framework, the district and block level local repre- 
sentative organisations should work out priorities and phasing, subject to 
certain guiding principles and restrictions. Finally, within the block, the 
panchayat samiti recommended by the C.O.P.P. Team on C.D. 
and N.E.S. should break the integrated plan into smaller units e.g. 
Gram Sewak Circles, villages and families. («) It should be ensured 
that the modified outline of the Plan is passed on to the district 
level, so that at that level, necessary modifications can be made to fix the 
final village plan. If done this way, it would really emerge as the people’s 
plan and would evoke spontaneous and enthusiastic co-operation from 
the people, and consequently much of the difficulty in the implementation 
of the plan would be automatically removed. Tliis process of building 
up of a plan from the village level will necessarily take some time. Since 
the formulation of the Third Five Year Plan has to be taken in hand now, 
the Committee would reconmicnd tlrnt the machinery suggested by them 
should be organised without loss of time and set in motion early. 

5. (/) It is unfortunate that a start on the work of perspective planning 
was not made much earlier. Unless the long range objectives are well 
settled, short-term planning cannot be meaningful. The planners would 
have to think of at least a 25-year period and fix practicable limits to the 
growth of the economy during the period, (ii) The planning cells working 
in each Ministiy should work out a long term plan while they are preparing 
one for the immediate future. Such questions as the location of industries, 
their development, facilities for transport, agricultural production, affores- 
tation, harnessing of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, long range export 
promotion, mineral exploitation, etc., should be considered and a plan laid 
out for each. In particular, the problem of the haphazard growth of cities 
and the growing urbanisation in the country are matters which should be 
given sufficient consideration, {iii) The associated problem relating to slum 
clearance as well as town planning also needs attention. Further, the 
need to disperse industries over wide areas so as to prevent tlicir springing up 
in an unwieldy and haphazard manner as also the connected labour prob- 
lems has to be given due consideration. All such plans should bo co- 
ordinated by a group of experts who would study the limits of our resour- 
ces, the relations between the different targets and prepare a composite 
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perspective plan, (iv) Perspective planning should proceed concurrently 
with the five year plans. Also it should be a continuous process, so that 
as the economy develops and additional factors come to light, necessary 
re-adjustments can be made. The flow of statistical data, their analysis 
and researches should be directed not only to frame the five year plans, 
but to work out the perspective plan as well, (v) Steps should be taken to 
train a sufficient number of economists, statisticians, engineers and other 
technical personnel who will not only be experts but also have general ability 
and the capacity to look at problems with insight and imagination. 

6. Without an adequate body of reliable data, Planning would be 
unrealistic. The Planning Commission, in consultation with the Central 
Statistical Organisation, should appoint a team of experts to enquire into 
the nature of statistical data compiled by all these diverse organisations, 
the duplication of effort involved, rationalisation of their functions and 
of the basis of collection of data, maximum utilisation of the data collected, 
allocation of functions among the dififerent organisations under the Central 
and State Governments and other bodies, so that taking the country as a 
whole, there will be a network of organisations producing, without waste 
of effort or overlapping of functions, the data necessary for the purpose of 
planning and administration. This team should also look into gaps that 
now exist in the statistical data. They should also suggest measures for 
getting reliable data about the private sector and what is at present the un- 
organised portion of the private sector. The efforts of the team should be 
directed to produce a workable plan by which in the very near future a co- 
ordinated maclunery will function throughout the country making the flow 
of all the necessary data available to the interested organisations. 

PLANNING COMMISSION, AGRICULTURAL PERSONNEL 
COMMITTEE. Report. March 1958. 166p+29 Tables. 

The Agricultural Personnel Committee was set up by the Planning 
Commission on March 18, 1957, with Shri P.N. Thapar, I.C.S., Secretary, 
Departments of Food and Agriculture, as Chairman and Shri J.V.A. 
Nehemiah, Secretary, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, as the 
Committee’s Secretary. It had also 10 other government members. The 
terms of reference of the Committee were (1) to examine the present posi- 
tion in regard to the supply of trained technical, scientific and administrative 
personnel, with special reference to existing or expected shortages; (2) to 
make a fresh assessment of requirements for trained personnel during the 
Second and Third Plans; (2) to review' the present programmes for the 
expansion of training fiicilities and to recommend measures for augmenting 
them. 

The main observations, conclusions and principal recommendations 
of the Committee are given below : — 

I. The Scope of Enquiry and Approach 

1. The Committee’s survey covers all categories of trained personnel 
required for the programmes of development, extension, research and educa- 
tion in the entire agricultural sector, including crop husbandry and horti- 
culture, animal husbandry, veterinary science, dairying, fishering, forestry, 
soil conservation, agricultural engineering, plant protection, co-operation, 
agricultural marketing, agricultural statistics and agricultural economics. 
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2. The assessment of requirements, however, takes into consider- 
ation the demand for trained personnel for the execution only of what may 
be called the governmental^ and semi-governmental programmes in the 
agricultural sector. Except in a few subjects like marketing, agricultural 
engineering, and agricultural economics, the requirements of the private 
sector have not been included. 

3. The gigantic agricultural labour force, enterprising farmers and 
rural leaders would also require some sort of training for bringing about 
an abiding improvement in agriculture. Considering the size of the pro- 
blem, we have, under present conditions, to depend largely on the extension 
organisation to perform this task. The training programme recommended 
does not cover this requirement, the question of expansion of training facili- 
ties at appropriate levels for the purpose will have to be considered at a 
later stage. 

4. Although the recommendations cover ad hoc, in-service and re- 
fresher training, attention has mainly been concentrated on the question of 
development of facilities for regular institutional training which takes not 
less than 3 to 4 years and has, therefore to be planned well in advance if 
future development is not to be hampered or held up for want of trained 
personnel. The economic development of the country and the raising of 
the standard of living of the common man will continue to depend to a very 
large extent on success in developing agricultural production. The Second 
Plan has a target of stepping up production of food grains at the average rate 
of roughly 41 per cent per year and of all agricultural commodities by about 
51 per cent per year, 

5. The development of horticulture, animal husbandry, dairying and 
fisheries initiated under the Second Plan needs to be expanded still further 
in the Third Plan period to provide a more balanced diet to the people. 
Increasing attention has to be given to proper land management; agricul- 
tural credit will have to be provided on a much larger scale than is envisaged 
in the Second Plan. The organization of agricultural marketing and grading 
will need strengthening; and the study of agricultural economics and farm 
management, wliich has so far been neglected in this country, will need 
special attention. 

6. The trained personnel provided at present in agriculture, animal 
husbandry and allied fields is inadequate both in quality and number, and 
will need to be considerably strengthened at different levels if substantial 
results are to be achieved . The study of the development of agriculture 
in other countries shows that the need for highly trained perpnnel increases 
with the increase in the intensity of agriculture and the introduction of 
scientific methods of cultivation, 

7. Ill recommending the expansion of training facilities the impor- 
tant considerations which have been constantly kept in view are : (1) the 
need for ensuring manpower preparedness in the Third Plan period, and 
(2) practical difficulties in the w'ay of rapid expansion of training facilities, 
such as shortages of equipment and teachers. The disadvantages of too 
rapid an expansion of permanent training facilities have also been taken into 
consideration. The timely implementation of the recommendations made 
will, more or less, ensure manpower preparedness in the agricultural sector 
during the Third Plan period, and fffilure to do so may create difficulties. 
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II, Agrkiltore 

1 . In assessing the requirements of trained agricultural personnel 
for the Third Plan, it has been assumed that the rate of growth in agricultural 
production planned for the Second Plan has not merely to be maintained 
but somewhat stepped up; and the Committee has assumed a target 
of increase in agricultural production at the rate of about 5 percent per 
year during the Third Plan period. 

2. (i) In June 1957, there were 30,000 posts in the agricultural sector 
for which a degree in agriculture or some other branch of science or arts 
had been laid down as an essential qualification. Of these, there were 10,600 
posts for which a degree in agriculture was considered to be an essential 
qualification, and 4,700 posts for which a degree in agriculture was a prefer- 
ential qualification. For 4,200, graduates in agriculture were eligible 
without enjoying any preference. The remaining 10,700 posts required 
qualifications in subjects other than agriculture. Of the 10,600 posts for 
which a degree in agriculture was an essential qualification, 9,000 had been 
filled by June 1957, and 1,600 were vacant; and of 4,700 posts for which 
a degree in agriculture was a preferential qualification, 4,200 had been filled. 

(ii) It is estimated that during the period June 1957 — March 1961 
(of the Second Plan) there will be need for 8,900 agricultural graduates. 
This is on the basis that there will be 6,900 posts for which a degree in agri- 
culture is regarded as an essential qualification, and 2,000 posts for wWch 
such a degree is a preferential qualification. The output of all the agricul- 
tural colleges during 1957-61 is estimated at 6,000. There will thus be 
a shortage of about 2,800 agricultual graduates by the end of the Second 
Plan period. To tliis should be added the requirement of multi-purpose 
high schools wliich may be about 500. The deficiency cannot be made good 
during the Second Plan period. If, however, the N.E.S. programme is stag- 
gered so that the entire country is covered by 1963 instead of by 1961, the 
requirements of agricultural graduates during the Second Plan period would 
be reduced by 1,900. 

{Hi) {a) The requirements of agricultural graduates in the entire 
agricultural sector during the Third Plan period has been estimated at 27,500, 
resulting in an annual demand for agricultural graduates of 5,500. For an 
annual out-put of about 5,500 agricultural graduates, it will be necessary 
to provide facilities for admissions of 6,000 students yearly in the agri- 
cultural colleges as against the admissions of 2,600 at present. The 
present high wastage in the colleges of agriculture should be reduced to not 
more than 10 per cent; any higher wastage must be regarded as a serious 
matter. 

(b) For meeting the additional training requii-ements of the Third 
Plan, the quickest way would perhaps be to expand, wherever possible, 
the existing institutions to the desired level without lowering the efficiency 
of training. On the assumption that the admission potential in the existing 
institutions would be increased to 4,500 annually, and that the new agricul- 
tural university proposed to be established at Rudrapur (Uttar Pradesh) 
v/ill take about 200 students per year, there would still be need for the esta- 
blishment of about 8 new institutions with a total of 1,300 seats. The new 
institutions may be set up in states or zones where the gap between the out- 
put and prospective demand is the greatest. 
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3. (a) For strengthening the research set-up, it is of prime impor- 
tance that the measures initiated under Second Plan for expanding post- 
graduate research and training should be extended so that at least one agri- 
cultural college in each Slate is developed, during the Third Plan period, for 
initiating post-graduate research and education, {b) There should be some 
link between these colleges and the Central Research Institutions, such 
as the Central Rice Research Institute, Cuttack, so that facilities provided 
for research at the central institutions are available for post-graduate students, 
(c) In addition, a large net-work of research stations for dealing with the 
specific problems of each agro-climatic region and tract having a particular 
type of soil and climate should be develop^. At least 50 such major research 
stations (including existing units) would need to be developed by the end 
of the Third Plan period ; and each of these stations would need to be support- 
ed on an average by two sub-stations, {d) On the assumption that roughly 
50 per cent of the research posts in agricultural chemistry, entomology, 
mycology and botany may be filled by pure science graduates the require- 
ments of agricultural graduates for purposes of agricultural research and 
development may be placed at 4,500. Of this number, 2,000 should have 
post-graduate qualifications. 

4. (0 Agriculture must occupy the pride of place in the, National 
Extension Service programme. The effectiveness of this programme must 
depend to a very large extent on the quality and training of the village level 
worker and his competence to win the confidence of the cultivator. The 
training of the village level worker should extend over a period of at least 2 
years and intensive training in agriculture should continue throughout this 
period. 

(fi) Some degree of personal contact between the extension agent and 
the farmers is essential for effective Extension work, and such contact can- 
not be established and maintained by the village level worker with 
the present large jurisdiction of 10 villages. The village level worker in 
India is a multipurpose worker with a wide range of duties, and the number 
of individual farmers to be contacted is very large owing to the small size 
of holdings in India. There are also other difficulties, such as lack of 
village communications. An appropriate charge for a village level worker 
may be 5 villages of 500 to 600 farms. 

{Hi) The objective should be to raise this village level worker to the 
level of an agricultural graduate, over a period of time. If this became 
possible the multipurpose character of the Extension service at the village 
level would be maintained while ensuring at the same time adequate tech- 
nical guidance to farmers. 

(iv) For providing effective technical guidance to the village level 
workers the Block level staff should be strengthened by the addition of 4 
agricultural graduates with some special training in selected subjects. 

(v) There should be 5 agricultural subject-matter specialists at the 
district level with post-graduate training in their respective fields. For 
puiposes of administrative supervision, the specialist staff should be placed 
und^erthe district agricultural officer who will have the over-all responsibility 
for supervision of the extension programme. 
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(■vi) A small ‘Extension Wing’ consisting of a selected number of 
subject-matter specialists with training in Extension methods to help to 
develop an effective farm advisory service will be necessary in each State. 

{vii) Additional requirements of agricultural graduates during the 
Third Plan period for Extension work would be of the order of 1 1 ,560. 

{viii) If it is agreed that the village level workers should eventually be 
agricultural graduates, it may be assumed that our requirements of agricul- 
tural graduates in the entire agricultural sector in course of time would_ be 
of the order of 1 ,50,000. At the rate of 3 to 5 per cent wastage due to retire- 
ment, the annual replacement will be nearly 5,000 agricultural graduates 
when 1,50,000 graduates are in position. The additional training facilities 
recommended by the Committee will need to be continued without reduc- 
tion even beyond the Third Plan period. 

{ix) 24,000 village level workers were trained up to November 1957, 
leaving a balance of about 27,000 to be trained during the rest of the Second 
Plan period. These could be trained by October-November 1960 if the 
capacity of the training centres is fully utilised. If the Committee’s recom- 
mendations regarding the training and jurisdiction of the village level worker 
are accepted, another 51,200 village level workers, trained over a longer 
period, would be required. The existing training centres, with suitable 
modifications, should be adequate to train this number, 

in. Animal Husbandry 

1. (z) The overall supply and demand position of veterinary personnel 
during the Second Plan period appears to be satisfactory ; there are, how- 
ever, likely to be local surpluses and deficits which would need adjustments 
through co-operation among the States. 

(n) The reasons for the present high waste, namely, 30 % in veteri- 
nary colleges should be examined and efforts made to reduce it to the 
minimum. 

2. (i) The requirements and the output of veterinary graduates during 
the Third Plan period have been estimated at 6,800 and 5,800 respectively; 
the shortage of about 1,000 veterinary graduates will have to be met by 
making the maximum use of the existing institutions and of the proposed 
new institution in Mysore and the Agricultural University at Rudrapur 
(U.P.). 

(zi) The four colleges and the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
wliich are proposed to be developed into centres of post-graduate research 
and training, should be able to meet the requirement of 1 ,000 persons with 
post-graduate qualifications in animal husbandry and veterinary science 
during the Third Plan period. 

IV. Dairying 

L The present unsatisfactory position in regard to the supply of 
milk cannot be expected to improve sufl&ciently unless milk production can 
be increased at a rate considerably faster than the growth of population. 

2- It is estimated that about 600 qualified dairy men and higher staff 
will be required for implementing the dairy development programme during 
the Second Man period. The position regarding basic institutional training 
for this staff is not unsatisfactory. In-plant training will, however, be 
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necessary for persons who will be responsible for running the commercial 
milk supply schemes, e.g., managers, engineers etc. 

3. (/) Milk supply schemes may have to be taken up in 120 cities 
with a population exceeding 50,000, and milk product factories in 9 areas 
during the Third Plan period. 

(n) To provide specialist advice on problems relating to dairy deve- 
lopment, 100 dairy specialists will be needed at the district level and 500 
Extension olRcers, having training in dairying, at the Block level. 

{ilT) The existing facilities w'ill have to be expanded to provide train- 
ing for 3,300 technical personnel needed for milk supply schemes, milk facto- 
ries and as specialists and extension staff. 

V. Flslieries 

1. The requirements of administrative and research personnel and 
personnel for fishing vessels and engineers during the years 1957-61 will be 
of the order of 630 (170 senior and 460 junior positions). 

2. The ad hoc arrangements for training of fisheries personnel should 
be replaced by a regular system of institutional training to prepare candi- 
dates for taking higher positions in government and in the industry; and 
the proposal of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, to establish a higher 
training institution to provide ‘composite’ training in all aspects of fisheries 
should be implemented early. This institution should be able to turn 
out 300 qualified administrative personnel against the total requirement 
of 350 during the Third Plan period. 

3. (/) Fisheries developmental staff should be organised on the basis 
of fisheries districts which may vary in size from state to state, and should 
receive the assistance of specialists in different fields. 

{ii) 620 specialists will be required during the Third Plan period and 
these could be trained in the existing institutions, except that new facilities 
will have to be provided for fishery co-operative personnel and the existing 
facilities for marine engineers and master fishermen will have to be expan- 
ded. 

{Hi) Higher training in special subjects should continue to be given 
in foreign countries to selected persons, Japan would be most suitable in 
most of the fields except fish conservation and management for which train- 
ing in the U.S.A. would be preferable. 


VI. Forestry 

1. (0 During the Second Plan period facilities will be required to 
train 250 Forest Officers and 700 Rangers, and about 80 Forest Officers and 
160 Rangers in the Third Plan. The present training facilities are adequate 
to meet these demands, {ii) The surplus capacity should be utilised to train 
private candidates. 

2, As all training is at present given in India, the various foreign 
scholarship schemes should be availed of to send a officers each year for 
advanced and specialised courses in forestry to appropriate foreign countries. 
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VUI. Soil Conservation 

1, The minimum target for soil conservation during the next 25 to 
30 years should be 200 million acres; for the Second Plan period, 3 million 
acres, requiring nearly 5,200 technically trained officers, assistants and sub- 
assistants. 

2. (/) The recruitment and training of soil conservation personnel 
would require to be lifted from the present rather temporary and make- 
shift arrangements and placed on a sound and permanent footing. 

(I'O The immediate training needs could be met by an expansion 
of facilities at the existing officers’ training centre at Dehra Dun from 20 to 
50 officers, and at the four centres for Assistants from 80 to 104, a year. 

{Hi) During the Third Plan period, training facilities should be 
progressively increased to train additional 340 Officers, 1,700 Assistants and 
6,800 Sub-assistants. 

(zv) During the Fourth and Fifth Plan periods, facilities at the existing 
centres should be increased progressively to train personnel for 260 work- 
ing units (with a complement of one Officer, 5 Assistants and 20 Sub- 
assistants to manage 5,000 acres). 

,3. ^ For manning key positions, involving planning, direction and 
supervision, promising officers should be picked up and given suitable train- 
ing in India and abroad. 

4. The large number of trained personnel required for soil conserva- 
tion work could be found only if permanent additions are made to the 
cadres of the departments concerned in order to ensure optimum utilisation 
of the training centres. In the alternative, a separate soil conservation cadre 
may be formed. 

Vin. Agricultural Marketing 

1. (z) 430 graduate technical personnel needed during 1957-61 
would be available. 

(z‘z) Their additional requirement during the Third Plan period would 
be of the order of 700 (330 graduates in agriculture with specialisation in 
agricultural economics and 100 with a post-graduate degree in agricultural 
economics). 

2. Senior marketing personnel may be sent to foreign countries 
in batches of 4 to 6 each year, for advanced study for a period of 3 to 4 
months. 

IX, Co-operation 

1. An attempt should be made in the Third Plan period to employ 
agricultural graduates in at least l/3rd of the intermediate and senior posts; 
the co-operative sector would thereby absorb a minimum of 300 to 400 agri- 
cultural graduates with a post-graduate degree in agricultural economics 
and 2,500 agricultural graduates. 

2. An additional college for in-service training of senior personnel 
may have to be needed and facilities at the existing college at Poona will 
have to be expanded. 
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X. Agricultural Statistics 

1. The rate of appointment of statisticians has been regrettably slow; 
to remedy this situation, a far greater number of posts for qualified statisti- 
cians will need to be created and provision made for selecting and training 
necessary men to fill them. 

2. (/) All research institutes, having a reasonable amount of statis- 
tical work, should have a minimum staff of 2 Research Statisticians and the 
necessary Statistical Assistants and Computors. 

(//) There should be a minimum of 2 Research Statisticians in each 
State Department. 

{Hi) 300 Research Statisticians, 340 Statistical Assistants and 560 
Computors would be needed for the Second and Third Plans. 

(iv) The possibility of integrating the statistical work of the various 
research departments in agricultural fields in the State into one strong unit 
should be explored. 

3. (i) With the re-arrangement proposed for integrating the training 
programme of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research with that of the 
Indian Statistical Institute, the annual in-take to the diploma course conduct- 
ed by the Council can be safely increased to 30. 

(//) If the LC.A.R. Statistical Wing is to continue to perform its re- 
search functions properly, it should not be committed to too large a training 
programme. 

{Hi) In order to attract the most promising students for specialised 
training it is essential to provide scholarships for those entering post- 
graduate courses. 

4. If a statistical cadre of high standard is to be built up and main- 
tained, the initial scales of pay should be comparable with those that can be 
obtained in other fields of activity requiring similar ability and training, 

XI. Agricultural Economics 

1 . A close collaboration of agricultural economists with other special- 
ists is required to improve the long-term efficiency of all sectors of agricul- 
ture. 

2. (z) Agricultural economics at the post-graduate level is taught in 
a few agricultural colleges and in some universities and institutions. The 
candidates admitted to the latter secure a basic degree in economics and not 
in agriculture. It would be necessary to provide for both types of study. 

(iz) For effective post-graduate research and teaching in agricultural 
economics, there should be a strong department of Agricultural Economics 
in at least one agricultural college in each State, under an officer of Class T 
status with adequate support at lower levels. The Professor of Agricultural 
Economics could also be the Agricultural Economist to the State Govern- 
ment and have necessary research support. This should be arranged during 
the Third Plan period, 

3. All the major Commodity Committees should have their own agri- 
cultural economics sections. 
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4. Tlie total requirements in the Third Plan period, for post-graduate 
agricultural colleges, agro-economic research and farm management research 
centres and co-operative development schemes of persons with a Docto- 
rate degree in agricultural economics would be 200; and of persons with 
post-graduate degrees in agricultural economics, 700; and of graduates in 
agriculture with training in agricultural economics, about 1,350. 

5. The University Grants Commission may take up the question of 
expanding and improving facilities for teaching of and research in agri- 
cultural economics at Universities. The Agricultural Economics Com- 
mittee of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, which is at^ present 
engaged in drawing up a suitable syllabus for the course in agricultural 
economics at the graduate and post-graduate levels in the agriculture colleges, 
may also go into the question of teaching agricultural economics at the 
Universities and make recommendations. 

XII. Agricultural Engineering 

1. The requirement of graduates in agricultual engineering during 
1957-61 will be about 80; and for the Third Plan period, about 200 per year. 
The out-put from the Agricultural Institute, Allahabad and the Institute 
of Technology, Kharagpur, is about 30 a year; and this would be adequate 
to meet the needs during the remaining years of the Second Plan. 

2. Agricultural engineering should be one of the disciplines in the 
college which is developed in each State as a centre in post-graduate research 
and teaching during the Third Plan period. Agricultural engineering sec- 
tions in the States and at the Central Institutes would require strengthening 
during this period, 

3. The Committee endorses the suggestions of the Engineering Board, 
set up^ by the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research, that courses 
in agricultural engineering should be started on a regional basis in engineer- 
ing colleges at selected centres having an agricultural college close by. 

Xm, Plant Protection 

1. The most effective way of giving technical advice and material 
assistance on plant protection to farmers would be to provide each Block 
with a graduate and qualified plant protection Extension Officer, supported 
by a specialist (with a post-graduate degree) at the district level. 

2. The total requirements of graduate technical personnel for plant 
protection work during the Third Plan period will be 5,800; of these 
about 2,900 will have to be graduates in agriculture. 
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THE SOVIET SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT By JOHNN. 
hazard. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957, 256p. %4. 

. THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957, x, 202p., $4. 

Under the editorship of Roy C. Macridis the Chicago Library of Com- 
parative Politics has brought these two books out as its first two volumes 
in a series meant to challenge the reader to independent thought. The 
first work, that of Prof. Hazard, deals with the Soviet Government in as 
full and objective a manner as is possible in the circumstances. For several 
years before, during and after the Second World War Prof. Hazard had 
opportunities of very close study of the structure and operation of the 
Soviet system of government. Apart from written records and interviews 
at high levels Prof. Hazard has drawn intensively on the results of inter- 
views with Russian emigrants. The book that he has produced is as autho- 
ritative and analytical source book as we can hope to have for English 
readers. Not only the mechanics of Government, but all the social back- 
ground and ideolo^cal urges which go to make the Soviet polity have 
been carefully described. Opinions intrude very rarely, and thus we have 
by our side a reliable informant on Soviet Government whom all students 
of government would like to consult for facts. The state of communica- 
tion is no longer so unsatisfactory as to justify any reasonable doubts about 
the main outlines of the structure and operation of the Russian system of 
Government. 

Prof, Hazard rightly discards the view held by some students of Russian 
affairs that the Russian system of government is a totalitarian and auto- 
cratic system masquerading under democratic forms and names. He sees 
no deliberate intent to be one thing while appearing to be another. On Ms 
part Prof. Hazard considers that the Russian system consists of democratic 
parts which are counter-balanced by authoritarian devices. TMs would 
mean that all parts, democratic and authoritarian, are consciously fitted 
into a system, without any intent of deceptiveness. This, however, leaves 
out the possibility, which in fact is the reality, that what Prof. Hazard calls 
the authoritarian features are for the Russians as integral a part of democra- 
tic structure, as those other features, wMch Prof. Hazard allows to be demo- 
cratic. Prof. Hazard has described in full the whole scheme of Russian 
values and social apparatus. TMs leaves no doubt that the entire life of the 
Russian people, the Russian polity, flows from some principles, all of 
which have to be taken together to understand the working of Russian 
Government. 

Quite elementarily, the common concept of Western democracy of 
popular participation does not hold the field in Russia. The common 
people are not considered either capable of understanding their real interests 
or of a desire and competence to share in the essential task of government, 
that of decision making. Government for the masses, not necessarily by 
the masses, is the Russian definition of democracy. For the essential task 
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of decision making a special group of elite personalities is considered to be 
essential in peoples’ democracies. This elite is to be sought among the 
working classes who have a nearer contact with processes of modern indus- 
trialism than other classes in the community. From among the working 
classes such persons as have studied the Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
transformation of capitalism into socialism, and eventually into communism 
constitute the leadership group. The essentials of Marxist-Leninist science 
are self-evident and permanent. They need no further research or objective 
examination. What the leaders have to do is to band themselves into devot- 
ed and disciplined cadres to carry out the various functions essential for 
the preservation and progress of the socialist regime. Concentration of 
authority witliin the party, and the all-pervasive power of the party over all 
things and persons within the State, are integral and unalterable features 
of current Russian society. 

Why should Russian courts wliichin all non-political matters appear to 
work with the greatest objectivity and consideration for real justice appear 
to be devoid of elementary consideration for equity in political cases, can 
only be answered in terms of the relativity of notions about equity and 
justice. Anything, literally anything including terror, which in the opinion 
of the supreme leadership of the party is considered necessary for the pre- 
servation of the Soviet regime, is accepted as being inherently right and 
just. By the very concept of discipline and non-factiousness within the party, 
rule of party necessarily develops into rule of personality. The personality 
cult is inconsistent with the principle of Soviet rule which ought to be collec- 
tive rule. But the fact of personality rule is unavoidable in the Marxist- 
Leninist version of democracy in which decision making has to be shared only 
by a disciplined and centralized group of leaders. This is the real contra- 
diction of Russian thought. Unless the protagonists of revolutionary 
socialism are prepared to concede to the mass of the people freedom to 
decide for themselves, no one except the supreme leader for the time being 
in the communist party can have that freedom. Such a system, howsoever 
benevolent it may be in some cases, is essentially an unstable system. Only 
by discarding their prejudice against people’s capacity to judge for them- 
selves can socialists hope to build democracy. Some at least among Russian 
socialists seem to be realizing this truth. Contacts with socialist regimes 
outside Russia are creating thought stirrings on both sides of the curtain. 

Such rethinking is being denounced by leaders in authority as liberal 
deviation. There is another ‘deviation’, which is equally dreaded by persons 
in authority, but which seems to be equally natural. According to the 
traditional Marxist-Leninist views parties as well as nations are exclusive 
groups which arise only on account of conflict of economic interests. Where 
there is no conflict of economic interests as in a classless society there is no 
justification for a division into parties or nations. That is why good com- 
munists have necessarily to be non-factious and international. Whether 
conflict of economic interests has in fact ceased or not, its end has to be 
assumed as a communist axiom. Those who wield authority in the com- 
munist parly of Soviet Russia constitute themselves into the interpreters 
not only of the interest of the Russian people but also of those of all work- 
ing people of the world. Assumption of this role of leadership does not 
depend on the people of any other nation desiring the Russian Soviet 
leaders to do so. It is axiomatic, as nations are not recognized as normal 
and legitimate units. As communists have to be irreligious, they have 
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to be inter-, i.e., non-nationalists as well. That such an attitude towards 
other nations is inconsistent with an honest support to the doctrine of 
peaceful co-existence is obvious. Undoubtedly this perception, among 
other tilings is responsible for a lack of initial understanding between Soviet 
and non-Soviet negotiators of any international transactions with a political 
content. This contradiction between the doctrine of non-nationalism, 
wrongly described as inter-nationalism, and peaceful co-existence concerns 
the whole world, and if ever negotiations with Russia are to be pursued 
with confidence a clarification would have to be forthcoming. 

Dr. Hazard’s book contains a vast amount of detailed information 
on the well-known themes of police methods, trade unions and the educa- 
tional system. But of greater interest to students of administration is 
the account of the working of the legal system and of local government. 
The system of lay judges, two of whom drawn from common cithens for 
about ten days in a year sit with professional judges in all original cases, 
is an interesting variant of the jury system. For fact finding and for assess- 
ment of evidence the lay judges are said to make a real contribution. The 
college of advocates supplies a panel of lawyers under a social assistance 
scheme to all litigants. These also are said to work with competence in all 
but political cases. The services, as distinguished from leaders of communist 
party, do seem to have quite a trying time with the ever present danger of 
complaints against them appearing even in the controlled press. It is not 
surprising that a large part of the services, including armed services, seek 
admission to the party itself. Party status is less insecure than service 
status. This is true right up the line till the president of the Supreme 
Council of Ministers. The macliinery of government is only for the purpose 
of registering and carrying out the decisions of the party. Even this form- 
ality is not considered necessary in all cases, and often the party decides, 
announces and carries out important measures by itself. The Soviet Prime 
Minister is a shadow of the Party Secretary who may decide to do without 
this superfluity whenever a single representation of Russian authority is 
considered suitable. For objective students of the Soviet system of govern- 
ment and administration, Prof. Hazard’s work must be considered to be not 
only a useful, but a necessary reading. 

* :I-. * 

The “Administrative State,” wliich is the subject of study by Prof. Fritz 
Morstein Marx, is not necessarily a totalitarian or an authoritarian state. 
In fact citizens as well as servants are subjected to centralized authority in 
totalitarian regimes. The administrative state is a normal manifestation 
of constitutional government in industrially developed states. While the 
legislative and judicial branches of governmental organization continue to 
function normally, the quantum and technical complexity of administrative 
tasks involved in the activities of the modern state goes on increasing. For 
a satisfactory discharge of these functions a large professional corps of civil 
servants becomes necessary. Wliile the administrative organs are by no 
means comparable with the legislative, judicial or high executive branches of 
constituted authority of the sovereign state, in their continuous and intimate 
impact on the life of the citizens administration, /.£?., the service organisa- 
tions, are coming to play a very important part. While political decision 
making cannot be left to the services, decision making in many technical 
and operational features has to be left to them, as they are functionally best 
qualified to decide between wrong and right decisions in these matters. 
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Any provision against wrong decisions has also to be made within the tech- 
nical administrative organisation than within the political hierarchy, though 
it would be the duty of the latter to ensure that the former, like all other organs 
of the administration, is working satisfactorily. 

Decisions of principle or of general application, wliicli for technical 
and operational reasons have to be left to the administration, are not always 
on the high level of political policy. Contrary to traditional British think- 
ing on the subject, exemplified in the famous “New Despotism” of Justice 
Hemart, decision making by the services has become a structural necessity. 
Prof. Marx correctly indicates the area of administration, as distinguished 
from political, decision making where far from being a despotism, service 
operation would be the only safe guide to fruitful and equitable action. 
The need to have trained and professional services has been emphasised by 
these very aspects of public administration, both in its organizational and 
technical aspects. The entry into public service, occasionally for only 
brief periods of duty, of experienced professionals has made decision mak- 
ing by and with the advice of, services even more natural and legitimate. 

Another feature traditionally associated with the services, particularly 
with the higher services, is that of political neutrality. Does the civil servant 
serve the regime or does he serve the state? A question like this can have 
relevance only where a regime is replaceable. Where the regime is not 
constitutionally replaceable, there is no distinction between the state and 
the government. Even where the government is constitutionally removable 
the services can be permitted to have an independent judgment about the 
interests of the state, as distinguished from those of the government 
of the day only to the extent to which the constitution supplies a firm 
guidance on the subject. In the language of German Civil Service Act 
of 1953 : “By his entire conduct the civil servant must profess his attach- 
ment to the free democratic order in the sense of the Basic Law and exert 
liimself for its preservation.” It is characteristic of the status of the civil 
servant that even when he professes to act in support of the basic law, he 
has no legal redress against the government of the day. He has to submit 
himself to the processes of legal inquiry into his conduct, and it is for the 
administrative judges, some of whom may be his own peers to say whether 
he wrongly interpreted his duty to the state. TMs is where the tradition of 
merit, coupled with devotion and integrity, created by each service for 
itself stands it in good stead. A state which desires to be well served by its 
administrative cadres should, therefore, be very careful in building up a well 
trained and professional corps of civil servants. 

The pace of change in policy as well as in execution has grown so 
tremendously in the recent past that services are finding it well-nigh impossible 
to maintain a pose either of superiority of merit or of aloofness of interest. 
If only they exert to the full to identify themselves with the long term interests 
of the people at large they will find that their claim to independent advisers 
will be accepted by the people and their leaders. As Prof. Marx says ; 
“Administrative neutrality... is a mditanl creed...Itis an abuse of the concept 
of neutrality when it is invoked by the civil servant as a convenient way out 
of any personal involvement in public decisions or as a justification for hang- 
ing tightly to the coat tails of those bearing political responsibility.” Properly 
interpreted there is no need why the concern of the civil servant for the 
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constitution and for the long term interests of the public at large should 
make him a conservative or even a moderate centralist, as Prof. Marx thinks 
it would. In fact, it is this static attitude on the responsibilities of the 
civil services which would appear to lead to the somewhat pessimistic future 
wMch lie envisages for the career services. If only the services could really 
imbibe the principles, not only the words, of the constitution, and if they 
were to identify themselves with the people in the emotional as well as the 
intellectual process of decision making, they with their selective merit and 
experience would have a most valuable contribution to make towards the 
progress of the state. 

As Prof. Marx says in the concluding part of his admirable work : “It is 
clear that significant advances in the functional efficiency of the “adminis- 
trative state” cannot be expected without corresponding changes in the work- 
ing style of the administrative system. In this respect perhaps the most 
important thing is the acceptance within the higher civil service of a re- 
orientation toward its role. The men of the top cadre must shift their atten- 
tion from watching “processes” to measuring their impact, from “getting 
tilings done” to giving each citizen his due, from the technology of adminis- 
tration to its effect upon the general public, from utility to ethics. Not 
what is being said but what is being done will decide whether the “adminis- 
trative state” will stand out eventually as a benefactor or as a destroyer. 
It is for tile civil servant to realize that much of what can be done must be 
his doing.” 

— Z). G. Karve 

THE MACHINERY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT By R.M. 
JACKSON. London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1958, xii, 350p. 3. s. 

Here is an engrossing study of English Local Government. It 
appears at places to have been written in the manner of a text book, 
with the pros and cons of an argument analysed and carefully itemised. 
But, nevertheless, the subject is treated with a difference — Local Govern- 
ment is looked at as an integral part of the whole scheme of government. 
Over and over again, a problem is considered with reference to the 
implications that arise at the national and the local levels. Party politics 
and the system of elections are, for example, two matters that are so 
analysed. In the result, one is enabled to obtain a clearer idea of the 
fundamentals and of the need for their adaptation in different contexts. 
Secondly, the book, though essentially concerned with the English system, 
draws upon law and practice prevailing in other countries, too. This is, 
in a sense, inevitable, for, as the author says, “local authorities in different 
countries are engaged in work that is much the same, and their troubles are 
much the same.” The overtures of difference arising from local peculiari- 
ties and background are handled with judgment; and the impression left 
behind is that of the essential sameness of the aim and practice of local 
government. 

There is a great deal in the book that is of special interest and 
significance to Indian students of local government. We have heard 
and continue to hear a long debate on the place of the Municipal 
Corporation in the local scheme of things. There is still a tendency, nay 
a desire, to look upon the local authority as much the same thing, though on 
a smaller scale, as the national dr a State Government. Such an assumption 
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is, however, fallacious. National and State Governments are formed and 
run on the basis of political creeds and the support these creeds find from the 
electorate. But the party system, operating to frame policy based on politi- 
cal grounds, has no real place in local government. A local Council does not 
have to produce from its members a government that can command a 
majority in the Council. “It is true that some people (mostly keen party 
supporters) say that local government is greatly improved when it is run on 
party lines, whereas other people (certainly as well informed) say that party 
politics do more harm than good. But no one has ever maintained that the 
working of local government depends on parties; manifestly it can and does 
work quite well without them.” An analysis of achievements does not suggest 
that their pattern is, to any substantial degree, related to political creed. 
Some of the most “Socialist” things that have been done in local govern- 
ment in England have been done by Councils having conservative majorities 
and vice versa. Indeed, England seems to be drifting, especially after 
the last war, into a situation where the conduct of local affairs might be 
better if there were less party politics. 

National and State Governments under a federal system are supreme. 
Local Government, on the other hand, has its powers and functions deter- 
mined by the law of the legislature above. It must, therefore, work in a 
realm where, although certain powers are exercised in its own right, opera- 
tion in the manner of a legislature, is ruled out. A local authority is essen- 
tially an administrative organ and the technique that is appropriate is vastly 
different from that of political government at the national or state level. 

These differences in nature and organisation, Mr. Jackson argues, 
ought to determine the system of elections suited to each level of government. 
Parliament, on any theory of elections, must be organised politically. The 
job of local Councils is to be local, so that the services and the administra- 
tion are as much in accordance with local requirements as can be secured 
within reasonable limits. A local Council must, therefore, consist of men 
and women who know and can speak for all kinds and sections of the local 
people. The way in which the members of Parliament are selected should 
thus be related to Parliament and its functions; and the system for local 
Councils should be settled specifically for their needs. To give these Coun- 
cils the best chance of being representative, an electoral system is needed 
that will give minority opinion a fair share. The approved method is 
proportional representation, by the single transferable vote. It ensures to 
a candidate a fair chance of success if a substantial number of people will 
give him their support, whether the supporters are unorganised or are a 
non-party body (as when women’s organisations support a woman candi- 
date) or are a minority political party. These reflections from a country 
that has so long and so successfully worked local government represent 
a reaction against the bane of politics operating in a field alien to it. They 
provide us with much food for thought, but it does not appear that we have 
yet made any penetrating study of the issues involved. 

But in the light of our own experiences of the expanding territorial 
jurisdiction of town councils and corporations, it is interesting to know 
that thought in England has started to doubt whether a town, separated 
from the surrounding countryside, should continue to be a unit of separate 
local government. Frequently, a town and its surrounding areas appear as 
one, when we think of the social, cultural and economic life of the people. 
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But when we look at local government structure, all that we see is a division 
of territory and powers. Much debate has taken place on the amalgamation 
of local authorities to produce better and more homogeneous administrative 
units. The social pattern, the size of population, the needs of a strong 
administrative machinery have all been discussed as possible criteria for a 
scheme of reorganisation. But old established councils have shown a great 
deal of resistance to change, despite the clearly demonstrated need for such 
change. The author says; “The case for re-casting it (Local Government) 
is that it could be better and some conflicts could b^e remedied, but as it is 
nowhere near to breaking down, its structure is to be repaired rather than to 
be re-built.” In India, we are fortunate that we have been able to make 
greater progress i n the re-organisation of jurisdiction and the amalgamation 
of smaller, less viable units of local government. 

The chapters on “Finance”, “Relation with the Central Government” 
and “Dishonesty and Corruption” contain much that is apt for Indian con- 
ditions and are well worth a study. The last subject, particularly, covers 
ground in respect of which there is not much literature. The legal and 
other restraints that exist do, no doubt, have a salutary effect, but as the 
author explains “law is only one of the social controls that influence men’s 
conduct”. An improvement in the standards of integrity has, in England, 
been a matter of interesting historical change. An earlier system of general 
and gross corruption has given place to one of fairly high standards. The 
emergence of honest politicians and civil servants is not the result of any 
single cause. Many factors have operated, not the least important of which 
has been the growth of professional bodies that have imposed and enforced 
a high standard of conduct on its members. Perhaps here is the direction 
in which India can profitably move. 

— -P. R. Nayak 

TRAINING IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. New York, United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration, 1958, 46p. %0.25. 

This is a short but highly informative study based on the material 
prepared for the United Nations Expert Working Group wliich met in 
Geneva from October 9 to 16, 1957, to review and evaluate the progress of 
the U.N, training projects in the field of public administration. The experts 
were four on South America, three on Africa, three on the Middle East 
and one on South East Asia. The Working Group was attend.ed on 
behalf of the Government of India by Shri L.P. Singh, LC-S., Director, 
Central Manpower Directorate, and Officer on Special Duty for enquiry 
into services organisation questions. Union Ministry of Home Affairs, 

The U.N. training projects are both national and regional. In 
the case of regional projects, the training institution is either operated 
jointly by a group of countries or provision is made, through U.N. fellow- 
ships and payment of travel costs, for trainees from neighbouring countries 
to attend at a national training institution. The training institution receives 
technical assistance from the United Nations mainly in the form of services 
of experts and fellowships. 

The Study claims that the benefits of a successful public administra- 
tion training scheme are not confined to increasing the effectiveness of the 
public service, the training institution also indii'ectly stimulates administra- 
tive reforms and improvements to enable the government mechanism to 
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cope with, the increased burdens of economic and social development. A 
training project has thus an expanding influence beyond its immediate 
impact on the individuals, it has a “multiplier” effect. The training institu- 
tion tends to become a focal point of new ideas and insights into the tech- 
niques of public administration. The numerous problems of rendering 
of technical assistance — the nature of the project, the form and location 
of the training institution, its independence, support by governmejit depart- 
ments, the question of recruitment and adaptation of experts, and effective 
utilization of fellowships — all have been dealt with in a pragmatic manner. 
So are the problems relating to the arrangements to be made by the train- 
ing institutions recipient of technical assistance. A full section is then 
devoted to technical aspects of training, covering selection of trainees, 
teaching materials, methods of instruction, the nature, content and duration 
of the course, etc. This is followed by certain conclusions relating to the 
evaluation of technical assistance training projects. 

Some of the observations made in the Study deserve special notice. 
We are told that many of a country’s needs in administrative training will 
only become clear as the project grows and reveals where additions or 
modifications are needed; that the training institution should free itself 
from some of the restraints of administrative and academic tradition; 
that a combination of academic staff and public servants will give the ins- 
titution the necessary balance between theory and practice; that the inter- 
national expert has to adjust liis ideas to a scale of priority of needs at first 
totally unfamiliar to him and he must not suggest more innovation at once 
than the situation will bear; and that training at the institute of public 
administration should not compete with the university, it should seek to 
supplement academic studies by demonstrating the application of theory 
and principle to the realities of the local situation. The nature and scope of 
the curriculum have to be adjusted to the type of training to be imparted. 
The training scheme may cater to the requirements of senior or junior 
generalist-administrators or functional specialists or clerical secretariat 
personnel, or concentrate on special phases of administration common to 
all departments. The training institution may even gradually adopt a role 
of stimulation and advice. In organizing a training course efforts should be 
made to avoid a curriculum so broad as to duplicate university study, and 
advanced material so specialized as to help only a limited group in particular 
jobs. 

Most of these observations are pertinent not only to the U.N. 
centres for training in public administration but also for any national centre 
or school in the field such as the School of Public Administration which the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration proposes to set up. The Study 
also reveals that the role of an institute of public administration varies a 
good deal in different countries, depending upon national conditions and 
circumstances. 

The success of an internationally-aided training centre in public ad- 
ministration depends partly on the quality of instruction. The duration of the 
slay of international experts at the training institution should be sufficiently 
long to enable them to acquire an adequate knowledge of local traditions 
and cii'cum stances. The national government may even utilize their services 
in an advisory capacity in connection with the planning and evaluation of 
some of its administrative projects. This experience will also help to 
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impart a realistic touch to the instruction given by the intcrnalic.nal experl. 
No less important is maintaining a regular contact by the iraiiiing centre 
with the appropriate higher educational institutions in the counuy. TJie 
training centre may even be located in the vicinity of an imporlani national 
university. The universities maintain a certain amount of intellectual 
freedom. The training of administrators, particularly of tniddle anti iiigher 
levels, cannot be efiective without their indoctrination into the basic con- 
cepts of public administration; theory should permeate the cnlire 
programme, ‘from the arrangement of subject-matter io the dioicc oi' 
example’. Again there is need for a ‘foundational and background’ course 
for recruits to administrative services. The new welfare anti dcN'clopmenl 
tasks, which the administrator today has to perform, call ftu' a wide know- 
ledge and understanding of the complexities and inter-relationships of 
modern social, economic and political life. The emphasis in administrative 
studies has therefore to be on the study of the administrative process as a 
synthesis of many and varied fields of knowledge Above all it might be 
worthwhile for the United Nations to look into the changes in the nature, 
form and content of technical assistance wiiich are needed to reorient the 
training programme of the U.N. centres to meet the new needs of deve- 
lopment of the recipient countries. 

— F. K. N. Menon 


CENTR/U. ADMINISTRATION IN BRITAIN. By WJ.M. MACK- 
ENZIE & J,IV. GROVE. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1957, xiii, 
487p. 30/-. 

Tn several British Universities study and research in the field of Public 
Administration have been substantially extended in the post-war period. 
Degree and diploma courses in Public Administration have been instituted 
at quite a few places while the expansion of research fiicilities has resulted in 
the publication of several valuable monographs. But there has been a lack 
of a comprehensive and uptodate text-book, giving a systematic exposition 
of the chief features and problems of the Central Administration and its 
personnel. The two books which appeared some years ago — Professor 
S.E. Filler’s “A Primer of Public Administration” and Mr. E.N. Gladden’s 
“An Introduction to Public Administration” — are rather too elementary to be 
of much use to the University teachers and advanced students as well as to 
the civil servants. The book under review, therefore, fills a lacuna in the 
literature on the British Administration by providing a lucid and comprehen- 
sive account of the administrative system and its traditions. The two authors 
of the book display sound scholarship with inside knowledge of the British 
Administration. This is mostly due to the fact that Prof. Mackenzie 
is not only a well-known scholar but has also served as a temporary civil 
servant dining the Second World War while Mr. Grove, a University teacher, 
can claim valuable experience in the field of Local Administration and in the 
Army. 

The book is not only highly informative about the present British 
administrative set-up but also provides a historical perspective of the admi- 
nistration. Again, not only the material has been properly digested and 
systematised by the authors but a check-up of the book testifies to the general 
accuracy of its contents. The book is also interspersed with illuminating 
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comments of the authors on the working of the administrative system. 
Another important feature of the book is that the human aspect of the 
administration has not been ignored by the authors altogether as is generally 
done by many writers of text-books on Public Administration. 

Part I of the book deals with the Civil Service, Herein is sketched 
the Treasury’s role as the Central Personnel Agency. Due notice has also 
been taken of the working of the Civil Service Commission which has esta- 
blished a big reputation during about hundred years of its existence. A 
substantial account has also been given of the structure, recruitment, train- 
ing, terms of employment, staff associations and Whitleyism within the 
Civil Service. The account of the prevailing standards and attitudes among 
the civil servants provide an interesting reading to an Indian reader in view 
of the general deterioration in the administrative standards which he finds in 
his own country today. 

Part n of the book is concerned with the organization, methods and 
procedures of the various departments. The authors have also given a des- 
cription of the administrative process, though rather briefly. The post-war 
trends — such as the increasing use of O & M, the strengthening of Establish- 
ment Divisions for promoting better peronnel and management policies as 
well as practices and the big expansion in the field organizations of some 
Central Departments — have been well brought out in addition to the des- 
cription of the routine administrative structure and practices. 

Part III relates to the Central direction and co-ordination provided by 
the Cabinet, the financial control and the Common Services. The des- 
cnption of the Cabinet’s role within the administration will be of interest to 
us in India where the Cabinet system is still in its initial stage of develop- 
ment. 

In Part IV is delineated the impact of Parliament upon the position and 
work of the civil servants. This is again of considerable interest to us in 
this country where the proper adjustment between the respective position of 
Parliament and civil servants has yet to be adequately attained. The authors 
have also taken into account the relationship which exists between the 
Central Administrative Departments on one side and the Local Authorities 
as well as the independent public bodies on the other. They have also 
touched upon the attitude of the administration towards the people and 
pressure groups and vice versa. This description of the new administrative 
problems in the rapidly developing welfare State in Britain would certainly 
be of interest to people in India as well as in any other country which is 
struggling to orient by administrative system to make it serve the needs 
of a new Democracy engaged on w'elfare planning. 

The book, however, suffers from a few limitations. In the first place, 
the authors have not been as critical and analytical in their approach as one 
would have wished. They have devoted most of the space to the description 
of the administration and its traditions while their comments on some of 
the administrative controversies facing post-war Britain are rather meagre. 
For example, the position of the specialist in the administrative hierarchy, 
the social origins of the higher civil servants, the need for controlling the 
growing power of the administrative tribunals deserve a fuller treatment in a 
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book on Central Administration. Again, one would have wished for a 
somewhat fuller account of the relationship between the Public Corporations 
and British Parliament which has been arousing considerable interest in 
the country. 

Secondly, the authors of the book have not made any significant 
comparisons between the administrative system in Britain and that of any 
other democratic country. One feels that a comparative study might 
have enabled the authors to offer broad reflections in the field of Public 
Administration which would have added to the value of the book to the 
teacher, the administrator and the advanced student. 


— B. S. Khanna 


We wish to inform the readers of this Journal that the 
article on ‘"Henley and Hyderabad*’ by Mr. J.W.L. Adams 
published in our last (January-March, 1958) issue did not 
contain the text as originally contributed by him ; the 
MS was modified in several places to bring it to the 
standard pattern of articles published in the Journal. As 
Mr. Adams has since expressed a wish that the original 
text of his article should be made available to our sub- 
scribers, it is being published and circulated separately. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
IN FRANCE* 


Andre Bertrand 

TIEFORE dealing with the exact subject of today’s lecture it seems 
■^necessary to me to try to place before you some definitions in 
order to enable you to know precisely what I am going to talk about. 
“Public Administration” (“L’Administration publique”) is, in my 
view, firstly^ an organism having activities defined directly or indi- 
rectly by law, with a view to accomplishing certain tasks of general 
interest; and secondly, the activities of such an organism, whether 
within itself or in contact with citizens in the outside world, directed 
towards the fulfilment of public purposes. One who wants to study 
public administration in both these aspects will have to look at its 
structure, procedures, organisation and methods, the means which it 
has at its disposal — means of action in terms of things, movable or 
immovable, and of men — and the rules which govern these means of 
action. If this definition is to be accepted. Public Administration 
can then fairly easily be distinguished from another one — ^that of 
administration in general or private administration in particular — in two 
essential respects : first, a private administration, a private organism, 
is not created by law; and secondly, a private organism is not by nature 
dedicated to the general interest of the community. But apart from 
these two differences, which, of course, are important ones, the defi- 
nitions of public administration and private administration have much 
in common. This, I believe, explains the first kind of approach to the 
science of public administration which seems to me to have been, to a 
fairly great extent, the American one. This approach lays more empha- 
sis on the similarities than on the differences between public administra- 
tion and administration in general. The American experts in the field 
have, broadly speaking, thus risen from management of private 


*Text of a lecture delivered at the on November 30, 1956. It could not 

be published earlier due to unavoidable circumstances. 
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enterprise to public administration. If, on the contrary, we concentrate 
more on the differences than on the similarities between the two kinds 
of administration, we come to another set of approaches to the same 
problem. The first one, that is to say, the first of the second category, 
is what I would call the English one. It takes the view that the 
administrative bodies set up by law or administrative regulations, and 
placed at the disposal of the Government and are thus an instrument of 
the Executive, The English experts in the field arrive at the study of 
Public Administration proper by starting from that of Political Science, 
Political Philosophy and History and Constitutional Law. 

The second approach of the second category — which I would like 
to call the third approach and which is the French one — takes into con- 
sideration the fact that not only is public administration so created by 
law, but also furthermore, that, in France as well as in many other 
countries, particularly in most of the continental countries of Europe, 
it is governed by an autonomous body of legal rules called “adminis- 
trative law” and controlled by a set of administrative courts the highest 
of which in France is the Conseil d’etat. This system is clearly the 
opposite of the one governed by the principles of “unity of jurisdiction” 
wMch is to be found in the “Common Law”-countries as well as, 
if I am not mistaken, in India today. The French approach has thus 
consisted in shifting from Administrative Law to Public Administra- 
tion proper. During my talk tonight I will be dealing with the new 
trends in Public Administration in France in the context of this third 
approach only. In order to study these new trends it is important to 
examine, what seems to me, the two main series of problems. The 
first, which is purely of a scientific nature, relates to the study of the 
development of the science of Public Administration in France in the 
context of the legal approach which I have just now defined. The 
second series of problems is mainly mstitutional, that is to say, “through 
what channels, wLat organisms is the science of Public Administration 
developing today in France”? And these two series will constitute 
the two parts into which this lecture will be divided. 

II 

In order to examine the development of the science of Public 
Administration in France in a scientific way, we have to go back to the 
French legal or juridical approach. Historically, though, this approach 
was not the first one— a fact which is often forgotten, even in Fance, 
today. The recognition of the importance of administration of the 
various departments in the Government, the increase in the number 
of civil servants and other similar developments date back to the 
French Revolution, still more to the Napoleonic Empire and the 
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Restoration period that followed after 1815. It may be of some 
interest to point out that the first books which at that time were pub- 
lished on administration did not deal purely with Administrative Law, 
The first one of these was by Bonnin in 1811, and was entitled : 
“Principles of PubHc Administration”. Between 1840-50, two other 
great authors, who were members of the Conseil d’etat, Vivien and 
Aucoc, wrote other books which predominently dealt with non-juridical 
aspects of administration. But afterwards, the courts, created by 
Napoleon in the beginning of the 19th century, became courts of justice 
in the full sense of the term — ^tribunals with a system of what is called 
delegated justice, and no longer ‘kept justice’, i.e., they directly passed 
judgments, on the cases referred to them, without presenting advice 
to the executive. They had a final say in the matter as courts of 
justice normally have. This happened in 1872. As a result of this 
development the observers of administrative phenomena came to see 
them only through the judicial side, i.e., through the judgments of the 
highest administrative court, the Conseil d’etat. It therefore became 
normal and logical that the writers, who wrote about Administration 
and who were professors of law, studied specifically Administrative 
Law and left aside all other aspects of the administration. 

From 1880 up to the Second World War, the books written by 
great authors like Laferriere, Duguit, Hauriou, Jeze, Barthelemy, 
and, in modern times, Waline, some of which were real master-pieces 
in their own field, exercised a very deep influence not only in Europe 
but also in other countries adhering to the French system of “duality 
of jurisdictions”, such as in Egypt, Lebanon and some countries of 
Latin America. These master-pieces were books of Administrative 
Law in the strictest sense of the term, and Public Administration was 
left out entirely. But after the Second World War the picture began 
to change, probably under the influence of various factors. During 
the last years of the war there existed more intimate contacts than even 
before between France ad Anglo-Saxon countries they resulted in. a 
sort of greater influence of Anglo-Saxon ideas even in scientific fields, 
such as the one we are dealing with tonight. Apart from this factor 
which was external, others, purely internal ones, still more important, 
were at work. After the terrible war — ordeal of five years which 
France had gone through, the Provisional Government of the 
Republic, headed at that time by Gen. Charles de Gaulle, strongly felt 
that in order to build a new France it was essential to have, as a sound 
basis for it, a civil service of the highest possible quality. In studying 
the problems of getting such a civil service, it is quite obvious that one 
had to look at it not only from a purely legal point of view, but in a 
broader context. -- 
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The period which followed the liberation of France was generally 
characterised by frequent discussions, both at the political and the 
administrative levels, about the utility of various administrative 
adjustments and reforms. For instance, inside the government itself, 
it was at that time that the General Secretariat of the Government was 
created, which I would roughly put as the equivalent of the British 
Cabinet Office; and it was at that time that the problems of regional 
adaptation were thoroughly discussed. Thus, the last 10 years or so 
mark the beginning of a revival of the study of Public Administration 
in France. And important among the main fields in which this revival 
is noticeable is that of personnel. The problems of personnel have been 
perhaps more thoroughly studied than any other problems in the recent 
past. A most important work on the subject is “The Civil Service” by 
Mr. Gregoire; it is a real treatise on public administration, and though 
it contains some legal developments, other aspects of sociological 
and psychological character clearly predominate. 

The revival is also noticeable in regard to study of administrative 
structures and techniques. Various articles dealing with technical 
problems of the civil service have frequently appeared in the “Adminis- 
trative Review” created after 1945. It is managed by active civil ser- 
vants and not by university people — a fact which, I think, deserves 
special notice, because traditionally in France all other professional 
journals like “The Review of Public Law and Political Science” are gene- 
rally directed by university professors of law. Similarly, during the last 
few years problems of administrative structure, in their broad context 
have been the subject of many articles published in the “French Review 
of Political Science”, also created after the Second World War, in the 
Administrative Review and in some other books. I would also like to 
mention here a book written by Michel Debre : “The Death of the 
Republican State” which, though deafing mainly with Political Science, 
contains elements of a pure public administration character. This 
book is in a way a French example of the English approach, as public 
administration here is linked with political science developments. 
I may be allowed to refer to a smaller book I wrote myself a few years 
ago for the International Institute of Administrative Sciences (Brussels) 
on “Techniques of Governmental Work in the Modern State”, esta- 
blishing a comparison of these techniques in Great Britain, the United 
States and France. It is a study, both at the level of constitutional law 
and of public administration, of the various ways in which govern- 
mental work can be co-ordinated, essentially through agencies such as 
the Cabinet Office in England, the General Secretariat of the Govern- 
ment in France, and the President’s Executive Office (especially the 
Bureau of the Budget) in the United States. 
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The third very important category of studies in public adminis” 
tration which has developed in France recently relates to problems of 
cost and efficiency of the public services. These studies originated 
with the setting up in 1947 of an inter-departmental committee attach- 
ed to the Prime Minister’s Office, called the Committee on the Study 
of Cost and Efficiency of Public Services. The Committee is still in 
existence and its reports have already led to some important adminis- 
trative reforms. The Secretary-General of this Committee was 
Mr. G. Ardant, an Inspector of Finances, who, since, has been appoint- 
ed General Commissar of Productivity in the French Public Service. 
And this distinguished civil servant has since written a very important 
book on public administration proper, called “The Techniques of the 
States”. This work is based on the experience of Mr. G. Ardant as 
the Secretary-General of the Committee, I just mentioned. It deals 
with the various problems of efficiency of the public services in France 
and the methods by which this efficiency can be improved. It would 
be useful to note that these studies were conducted on a broad basis 
and were not so narrowly concentrated on what is known in the English 
speaking world as “O & M”. 

While these have been the main lines of the development of the 
study of public administration in France, “Budgeting” must be men- 
tioned also. It used to be more studied in connection with law (as 
financial legislation) than in conjunction with Political Science and 
Economics (as a financial science.) But now, through the records of 
the activities of the French Ministry of Finance (“Les Inventaires 
Financiers”) and through a periodical review which is published by it 
since the last World War, called “Statistics and Financial Studies”, 
Budgeting, as a part of the science of public administration, is develop- 
ing rapidly. One often finds in this review, studies on the structure of 
the budget services in France and abroad, the impact of budget rules 
and procedures on administrative management and the structure of 
economic public services — studies which definitely are of a public 
administration character. I would hke also to add that important 
aspects of Public Administration, such as concentration, deconcentra- 
tion, centralisation and decentralisation, contracts dealing with public 
works, etc., are still dealt with in France in university lectures and in 
books of Administrative Law, because these are essentially legal in their 
basic elements. But there has been a change in emphasis. Before the 
last World War, these were studied in a purely juridical way, but now, 
due to the various influences I have already mentioned, the non-iegal 
aspects of these problems are much more insisted upon by the professors 
of law, and specially of Administrative Law, than ever before. This 
does not mean that they are mainly treated as elements of Public 
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Administration; but it does mean that indirectly some aspects of public 
administration are mentioned in the study, which was not the case 
before, so that in fact now many of the various subjects (I don’t say 
all), which are covered, say, in a general American book on Public 
Administration, can be found as separate elements in France. What 
is stiU lacking is a comprehensive, general treatise on public adminis- 
tration, taken as an autonomous discipline. But I think that this 
lacuna will be fairly soon bridged, let us say, in the next 5 or 10 years, 
as a result of the evolutionary process I have just tried to describe. 
But that will be accomplished in a French way, that is to say, with more 
of an inter-connection between the legal and the non-legal aspects of 
administrative problems. 

Ill 

Having outlined before you the new scientific aspects of the study 
of Public Administration in France, I would like to turn now to the 
second series of problems I have mentioned, i.e., the new institutions 
which are interested in Public Administration in France today. Since 
1945 these problems have been studied at three different levels : first, 
at the university level; secondly, at the level of the entrance to the civil 
service, and the civil service in this context means the administrative 
class; and the last and the third level is of the civil service itself for rais- 
ing of its standards of performance and efficiency. Hence, the crea- 
tion at these three different levels — ^first of all, of the Institutes of Poli- 
tical Science; secondly, of the National School of Administration; 
and lastly, of the National Centre of High Administrative Studies. 
These are the three institutions or types of institutions wliich deserve 
special mention, and I shall dwell on them at some length. 

Starting with the university level, we find that the traditional 
stnicture of the French University was based, as you probably know, 
on the existence (1) of the Faculties of Law where the study of private 
law predominated, but where Economics also, and I would like to 
stress this point, were taught, as no autonomous faculties of Economics 
existed in France; and (2) of the Faculties of Arts, covering the study 
of such matters as Sociology, essentially in conjunction with Philoso- 
phy, General History, including, of course, Political, Economic and Social 
History, and Geography including Human and Economic Geography. 
Civil servants were mainly recruited from graduates from the Facul- 
ties of Law, because that was the old French tradition. According to 
that tradition, which may be of special interest to you because it is very 
different from the English one, a French civil servant was and is still 
supposed to be, to a fairly great extent, a lawyer. This fact helps to 
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explain that in 1871, the idea of a great Frenchman, E. Boiitmy, was to 
create a new Superior School, in order to promote a more integrated 
teaching of social sciences in a broader sense thus bridging the existing 
gap between the Faculties of Law and Faculties of Arts. That school 
was the “Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques”, which was so set up some 
twenty years before its English counterpart — the London School of 
Economics. And, in fact, this School of Political Science played a 
decisive role in the preparation of entrants to the most brUliant posts 
of the Civil Service (the Grands Corps, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and the Finance Inspectorate) between its creation and the Second 
World War. 

Then, in 1945, it was felt that the State ought to take over from 
private enterprise the School which was to be transformed into an 
university institute of political studies (the Institut d’Etudes Politi- 
ques of Paris) and at the same time to promote a policy of decentralisa- 
tion by creating similar institutes — Institut d’Etudes Politiques — ^in the 
provinces. Six provincial institutes, of the same kind as the one in 
Paris, have been established since October 1945. Today there are 
such institutes in Algiers, Bordeaux, Grenoble, Lyons, Toulouse, and 
Strasbourg. You would note that there is no separate or autonomous 
institute of public administration in France. But many elements 
of the study of public administration are to be found in the programmes 
and curricula of these institutes of political studies. And the main 
elements so to be found, in the first place, cover general lectures dealing 
with the French and also very often with foreign administrative institu- 
tions, structures, and mechanism. I would hke to mention the fact 
that in Paris, and even in many cases in the provinces, lectures are more 
often delivered by senior civil servants, especially by members of the 
Grands Corps, than by university professors. Secondly, the teaching 
of public administration is mainly the result of what we call 'travaux 
de conferences", which, up to a point only, might be called in English 
‘seminar work’. This concrete and practical method of studying pro- 
blems of various types is used by small groups of students, who are 
guided by “Maitres de Conferences” in the majority of cases active 
civil servants and who thus get used to examining the varied and com- 
plex aspects of an administrative situation and not only the legal rules 
which govern it. 

At the research level, it must be added that a new centre was 
created in 1955, under the name of “National Foundation of Political 
Studies” and this Centre inherited the library of the School (Ecale 
Libre) erected in 1871. At this Foundation, a section specialised on 
research in pubhc administration is going to be set up in 1957. 
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The administrative structure of these university Institutes is 
rather simple. Once again, you will find here a link between law and 
public administration in France. The Director is always, with the 
exceptions of Paris and Strasbourg, a professor of public law in the 
Faculty of Law of the town concerned, and there is also always an 
executive council to manage the affairs of each institute. It is headed 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the University. Its members include the 
Deans of both the Faculties of Law and Arts, and the Director of the 
National School of Administration. 

If we now turn to the second level I have announced, that of the 
entrance to the civil seiwice, we find a National School of Administra- 
tion (“Ecole Nationale d’Administration”) which was created in Octo- 
ber 1945. I would say that this School is a blending of the English 
idea of a unified civil service and the French idea, which has been very 
dear to the French hearts for more than a century, of a professional 
school— a “great school of apphcation”, according to the French 
phrase, such as the ones which were created by the Revolution, the most 
glorious of which was the Ecole Polytechniques, founded by the 
“Convention” in 1798. The creation of this School meant that the 
various departmental and “Grands Corps” entrance examinations for 
entry to the civil services were abolished, and, instead of them, was 
instituted a competitive examination for entry to the National School. 
To be quite precise, there was not one examination set up, but two 
parallel ones : one for graduates from universities and diploma holders 
of various schools, and the other for civil servants of lower grades 
already employed in any public service for at least five years. The 
establishment of the new School has brought about a thoroughly uni- 
fied process of recruiting the future high civil servants of the State. 
This has been achieved in the same way as it was realised earlier in 
Great Britain through the setting up of the civil service commission 
with its system of competitive examinations. But there is one distinct 
difference. In France, we felt we needed, as you did in India, a pro- 
fessional training school, in order to train probationers to the civil 
service, to make them learn the basic elements of their future jobs 
before they embarked upon their active service careers. And as it is 
a training school, it is outside the purview of any university. And, as 
it is naturally an inter-departmental one, it is directly attached to the 
Prime Minister’s Office. Its director must be a high civil servant. 
In fact, since the School was created, it has been directed by a highly 
talented, former administrator Mr. Henry Bourdeau de Fontenay, 
who was the first “Repubhe-Commissar” appointed (for Normandy) 
in liberated France by the Provisional Government of the Republic 
in September 1944. There is also ah Executive Board which is 
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eX“Ofiicio headed by the Vice-President of the “Conseil d’etat”. 
It consists of 5 high civil servants, 5 university professors and 5 other 
distinguished people from other fields of activities, such as employers, 
trade unionists, etc. The Director of the Civil Service Office (Direction 
de la Fonction Publique) is also an ex-officio member. 

Obviously, I don’t intend to explain to you in detail what this 
National School of Administration is. That would require another 
full lecture. My purpose is only to let you know briefly what part 
Public Administration is playing in the way that School works. And 
that part can be summed up, I think, in this way. During the first year, 
the civil service probationers are sent to the provinces to undertake 
field work of a thoroughly practical nature under the guidance of the 
“prefet” or civil administrator. They see Public administration in 
action through this field work. They devote themselves to the practical 
activities in two ways in particular. First, they have to write two or 
three notes, as we call them, of 15 to 20 pages, dealing with an external 
service of the State as they have been able to study it in the district 
where they are located. This study of an external service is definitely 
a study of public administration in the broadest sense. Secondly, 
at the end of that same year, they are required to write what we call a 
“memoire de stage”. This is a more comprehensive note (but not a 
thesis in the academic sense), on a subject they have had to deal with 
as probationers, that is to say, about which they have acquired some 
practical, personal experience. It must, as a rule, pose a problem which 
has to be solved and therefore about which the probationers have to 
propose personal solutions. Thus every year our probationers make 
available to the School, and more generally, to all those who are 
interested in PubHc Administration, a series of studies which may be, 
in some cases, of very great interest. 

After finishing the first year of field work, the probationers come 
back to Paris for a year of studies proper at the school premises. And 
in these studies there are generally one or two or three courses which 
deal with public administration, administration structures or reforms, 
personnel management, governmental control of nationalised industries, 
etc. These courses have a more practical bias than those given at the 
institutes of political studies. But, far more important still than the 
lectures, they follow “Des travaux de conferences”, thanks to which 
they do studies of public administration three times a week under the 
guidance of active civil servants. The supervising officer ensures that 
they take an objective, practical and synthetic approach to administra- 
trative problems and certainly not only a legal or financial or social 
o ne. It is always a blending of all these different perspectives which 
our probationers must bear in mind during the course of these 
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“Seminars”. At the end of the second year comes a ranking examina- 
tion. In this ranking examination, as we call it, there are two tests 
which are of a public administration character. First : on the basis 
of documents which are given to them to be studied, the probationers 
have to write, in six hours, an administrative note, or report which is 
supposed to have to be sent to a civil servant higher placed in the 
hierarchy, on a supposed case which is being put to them. Secondly : 
there is a vim voce, which consists of a 15 minutes expose followed by 
15 minutes cross-examination on subjects which normally are dealing 
with public administration on the basis of the results of the ‘ranking’ 
or ‘classification’ examination, and their performance in the first year 
and in the group seminars, of the second year, the trainees are ranked 
from first to last. Then, according to their order of merit, the section 
to which they belong^ and the posts which have been made avail- 
able to them by the Goverament, they freely choose their posts of future 
appointment. 

The third and last year covers another short period of field train- 
ing, usually of two months, in the “private sector”, after which the 
probationers come back for the last time to the National School in 
order to undertake very practical, technical and specialized work in 
small groups. The nature of this work varies according to the careers 
each of them has at that time already chosen. This practical work 
takes normally the form of “case studies”. The probationers are 
asked, by their “directors of practical work”, to study actual files which 
these directors have procured for them in advance, from tlieir own 
offices. The probationers thoroughly examine what the difficulties of 
the case were and propose solutions which they consider most appro- 
priate. These solutions are discussed between the “Director”, the 
probationer and his fellow-trainees in small groups of 6 or 7 or 8 for 
two hours, may be for four hours if the case so requires. The third 
year of training is really a period of transition from the work of the 
probationer in the strictest sense to the work of an active civil servant. 

IV 

The third direction in which the study of public administration 
in France has shown most fruitful results relates to intensified in-service 
training courses for the higher civil service. It is a common know- 
ledge that civil servants, after some years of active service, become too 
much used to what they are doing and are not curious enough about 

*The probationers are divided into four sections : of general administration, of 
economic and financial administration, of social administration and of external affairs 
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developments in other fields. It is therefore always useful to give them 
an opportunity at this stage of developing a broader horizon and of 
increasing their knowledge in the field of their specialisation or in allied 
matters. This is why at the same time the National School of Adminis- 
tration was set up, there was created also a Centre of High Adminis- 
trative Studies (Centre des Hautes Etudes Administratives), which 
would be the French parallel to the Administrative Staft' College at 
Henley-on-Thames. But there is a rather striking difference in that the 
proportions of civil servants and non-civil servants to be found at 
Henley on the one hand, and in Paris on the other, are exactly reverse. 
In other words, at the French Centre, out of the 20 to 30 auditeurs at 
what we call a session, 4/5th are civil servants and only 1 /5th come 
from the private sector, liberal professions, etc. 

The structure of this centre is very simple. Its Director is ex- 
officio the Director of the National School of Administration. The 
same executive board supervises also the work of the Centre; there is, 
however, another advisory board, in regard to the discussion-subjects 
chosen for each session of the Centre. A training session at the Centre 
lasts for about 3 to 4 months and is conducted on a part-time basis, 
that is to say, from Thursday to Saturday afternoon. In a sense 
instruction on part-time basis is certainly less favourable from a scienti- 
fic point of view than the one on a full-time basis, as at Henley-on- 
Thames. But it has a practical advantage, because the various depart- 
ments or the “Grand Corps” which are asked to send some of their 
civil servants to the Centre are probably better disposed to do so, 
knowing that these civil servants wiU go on doing essentially what is 
their normal job during the first half of the week. One main subject 
is chosen for each session, c.g., “The Role of French Government 
and Administration in International Technical Assistance” or “Econo- 
mic Development of Sub-Developed Regions in France” or “The State 
and Scientific Research in France” and so on. The specific subject 
chosen for a session is thoroughly studied and discussed in all its possib- 
le aspects for 4 months under the guidance of an ad hoc Director who 
is appointed especially for that session and who works in very close 
contact with the Director of the Centre itself. A few lectures are deli- 
vered during the first week or so of the session to enable all the audi- 
teiirs who come from the various departments of the Government to 
acquaint themselves with the latest developments of the problem in a 
general, rather theoretical way. But that is only for a week or so 
and afterwards the auditeurs become the true instruments of their 
studies. Every time it is necessary, and it is often necessary, they 
do some field work outside Paris. In fact, in some cases field work 
was even done outside France. For instance, in the session on “Some 
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Administrative Problems of Large Cities” the trainees had to visit 
foreign towns as well. After the field work is over, the trainees come 
back to the Centre and are divided into small committees, each of 
which is allocated a certain part of the over-all study. These com- 
mittees work for about two months, at the end of which a general 
report is prepared on the basis of the various separate reports previous- 
ly got ready. Thus, Pubhc Administration, in its most professional 
sense, but at the same time in a very scientific way, and I dare say 
at a very high level, is studied automatically in that way through the 
Centre of High Administrative Studies operating in France. But there 
is one disadvantage wliich I would like to specially mention. As the 
Centre deals with purely administrative problems and all its members 
(except 4 or 5) are civil servants every one of whom is bound to pro- 
fessional secrecy, the reports of sessions, as a rule, cannot be published. 
These reports, in most cases, are fairly of a high quality, and I feel it 
would be of great interest and perhaps it would promote a better under- 
standing between the people and civil servants in France, if these reports 
could be made public. 


V 

From the development which I have briefly outlined in my short 
lecture to-night, you will find that France is progi'essively catching up 
with other countries in the study and practice of public administration. 
Much still remains to be done; but much has already been done, and 
the main trends are clear enough. The study of Public Administration 
in France will undoubtedly keep its specific character and it is fortu- 
nate that it would be so. The French approach is and would be a very 
useful supplement to other approaches — ^the American, the British or 
the Indian. France has always been very deeply interested in the 
universal and comparative aspects of intellectual problems. Therefore^ 
she wfil continue to develop the study of public administration accord- 
ing to such traditional lines of thought and she might, thus, be the 
pioneer of a more universal work in this field — by trying to bring about 
a sort of synthesis of the various national approaches for the benefit of 
the science of public administration — a science which has no father- 
land particular to itself and, generally speaking, belongs to the whole 
world. 


INTEGRATED MURAL DEVELOPMENT 


S. V. Ramamurty 

D uring the last two centuries village life has become anaemic 
and disintegrated through the introduction of an urban, colo- 
nial and commercial economy by the British rulers. The importance 
of cities has been enhanced as a result of the import of science and 
technology besides the politics of western rulers. The new philoso- 
phy of materiahsm with its sets of values divorced from the traditional 
and spiritual values of India, the new arts based on machines, the 
new modes of democratic organization, which while based on the 
whole people yet achieve full meaning and significance among the 
leaders who function in institutions concentrated in cities, have over- 
emphasized the political side of life to the detriment of the life of the 
people of the country in general. Politics has been on the whole 
an imposition on Indian life which while finding its natural habitat 
in cities has not fully fitted into villages and the country as a whole. 
Yet the civilization of India has been through many centuries iden- 
tified with the life of the coimtry rather than, with its cities. The 
religion of India was rooted in the simple surroundings of villages 
more than in the bustle of cities. The culture of India has been 

widespread in its villages with their arts and crafts, the ceremonials 

of their social life and the cohesion of their public activities rather 
than with the luxury, the courtly pomp and the professional activities 
of cities, moving round kings, feudal lords and rich men. To rebuild 
Indian villages in. the changed atmosphere of a free India, there is 
need both for a philosophy and a programme of rural development. 
Let me compare and contrast the elements of urban and rural life. 

The atom of country life is the village; that of urban life is the 
individual citizen. This forms the basic distinction between the qua- 
lity of life in the country and in cities. The definition of political 

democracy is that every man has a right to freedom subject to the 

equal right to freedom of others. This involves competition between 
individuals and furnishes a basis for individualism. As against this, 
rural democracy is based on the freedom of each individual subject to 
social well-being. Individual right is balanced by duty to society. 
Rural democracy is thus adapted to a socialist pattern of society. 
Residents of a village are subject to public opinion in the Ullage. 
Their acts should not go contrary to accepted modes of conduct in 
the village. There is a balance between the individual and society 
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in a village wliicli is not soxight in a city. If competition is the pre- 
vailing motif of city life, co-operation is that of rural life. 

Agriculture constitutes the prevaihng economy of a village 
while industry and commerce that of a city. The village as a whole 
follows the moods of nature and adapts itself to its gifts. The indi- 
vidual in a city, each seeks his own way independently of his neighbour 
based on science and technology which give gifts in packets to indi- 
viduals. Intellectual progress shows itself in the country as culture 
while that in cities is in the shape of science and technology. The 
basic culture of India can be seen and recognized in the country 
rather than in cities. In modern times, cities in Asia follow the pattern 
of European culture rather than Asian culture. In cities, the world 
meets. In the country, the national colour and quality of life is 
conserved. 

Cities have their value in India as the centres where new know- 
ledge in science and technology can be adapted to the needs of Indian 
life. Heavy industries, large industries, pohtical and defence organiza- 
tion need large centres of Indian life which are or become cities. But 
the organization of life in cities differs in quality, purpose and mode of 
functioning from that of the country. In India, urban population to 
rural population is in the ratio of 20 : 80, while in the U.S.A., it is 
the reverse, namely 80 : 20. Politics which is the ideology of cities 
can be applied only to a small part of Indian life and development. 
There is need for a different ideology as the primary ideology of 
Indian life and development. I have coined the word ‘Ruralics’ to 
denote a philosophy of rural life. 

What comes to India from the West has a place in the planning 
and development of India. But it should not be treated as providing 
a complete objective. The balance of urban and rural life is itself an 
element of ‘ruralics’. This balance in India has been upset by colonial 
politics from the West which has built in India an urban and com- 
mercial life and made village economy anaemic. Village politics 
have often tended to be a cancerous growth, flourishing in vUlage fac- 
tions and breaking up the cohesion and co-operation of village life. 
The work of the National Planning Commission has thrown increased 
emphasis on rural development and advocated such urban develop- 
ment as will spread benefits over the whole country through nationali- 
zation of heavy and essential industries. 

Village life in India was built up on the social and economic 
patterns available in pre-scientific age. Such life has been dis- 
integrated by the imported methods of science and technology which 
tended to be adapted to the needs of cities and not of the country as 
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a whole. It is now recognized that science should be used not only for 
large industries in towns but also for medium and small-scale indus- 
tries and down to village industries. It is recognized that electric 
power should be ruralized instead of being used only in towns. It is 
recognized that the culture of India can express itself through rural 
art better than through mechanized urban art. If a balance of modern 
amenities is struck between a village and a city through what may 
be called a riirban organization, there will be a better retention of intel- 
ligence and energy in village life. A town of 20,000 people gets a 
municipal council, a high school, a hospital, doctors and engineers. 
There is no reason why 20,000 people spread over a larger area in 
the shape of villages should not be provided with such amenities 
through a suitable organization designed by ‘ruralicsb In villages 
themselves, science has begun to provide new modes of community 
action. The village lost its old economy as a result of the use of 
science and technology in cities. There is now a new economy in 
villages as a result of the increasing use of new knowledge and orga-* 
nization in villages. Agriculture in the village has now the benefit 
of improved seed, manure, implements and anti-pest measures produc- 
ed with the help of science. Modern engineering has constituted 
large reservoirs of water which provide wholesale irrigation for 
villages. The Japanese method of cultivation of paddy has opened 
up to villages the possibility of producing 50 to 100 per cent more 
paddy crop. The Community Project organization has given to 
villages the opportunity to take mass action in the village for increased 
agricultural production, development of cottage industries and better- 
ment of social conditions by the combined efforts of villagers. 

The Planning Commission has initiated a programme of inte- 
grated rural development. This programme is based on four principles 
laid down by the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission. 
These four principles are : 

1. Every family to have a plan; 

2. An adult member of each family to be a member of a 
co-operative society by own right; 

3. Special measures for women and children; and 

4. Community activities. 

Agricultural production is a result not only of the cultivation of nature 
but also the cultivation of man. For long the latter aspect has been 
neglected in India and man has been a missing link in Indian agri- 
culture. The Community Project and National Extension Service 
movement has laid emphasis on human development in a village 
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in addition to natural development. To give concrete expression to 
this programme of rural development, two villages have been selected 
ill Mysore each in a National Extension Seiwice block. These are 
Kodigahalii village in Bangalore division and Hittanahalli village in 
Mysore division. Each of the villages has a panchayat and a co- 
operative society. With the co-operation of the village panchayatdars, 
the village level worker of the N.E.S. block has prepared two records : 

A. A general list of families with the following columns ; 

(1) Serial number of family 

(2) Head of family 

(3) Number of males, females and children in the family 

(4) Extent of the land holding in the family 

(5) Area irrigated and how 

(6) Membership of a co-operative society 

(7) Use of good seed 

(8) Use of manure — chemical, compost and green 

(9) Marketing co-operatively or through merchants. 

B. A case sheet for each family has also been prepared. In 
this the heading of the various columns mentioned in ‘A’ 
from (5) onwards are dealt with and under each heading 
(a) denotes the present position and (b) denotes proposals 
for improvement. The following additional headings are 
also dealt with ; — 

(10) Position of women and children in the family 

(11) Use of cottage industries in spare time 

(12) Participation in community activities, social and 
economic 

(13) Assessment of the possibilities of improving the 
economic activities of the village as a whole with special 
reference to increase of agricultural production, 
growing good seed and green manure for the village 
in the village. 

In each village a plan for each family is in course of preparation by the 
village level worker and the village panchayatdars, with the guidance 
of the Block Development Officer and the various officers of the State 
Development Departments. Having prepared these plans they will 
help in their implementation. 

The village of Kodigahalii has a population of 600 with 102 fami- 
lies. Narly 75 % of the families have membership in the co-operative 
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society. . The Japanese method of paddy cultivation which has been 
introduced in the village is proposed to be adopted over all the paddy 
land in the village as well as on the land owned by the villagers of 
Kodigahalli in neighbouring villages in the course of the coming year. 
The use of good seed, of green manure and chemical fertilisers is being 
systematically spread. Tlie provision of credit of Rs. 100 an acre 
to carry out the Japanese method is being arranged. Almost all the 
villagers are known to the village level worker. The social education 
organizer of the block has started a women’s samaj, a cliildren’s club 
and has helped the adoption of improvements in the house. The 
village has a system of free Monday labour and with this they have 
built village roads, drains and are to build a village panchayat house. 
A Bharat Sevak Samaj has been started in the village with three sub- 
committees for agriculture, for Monday labour and youth organization 
and for education and social education. The other villages in the 
jurisdiction of the village level worker in charge of Kodigahalli are 
also to be helped to emulate the intensive development of Kodigahalli. 

The Hittamhalli village has a population of 1500 with 270 families. 
Out of 300 acres of paddy land, the Japanese method is adopted on 205 
acres. In the remaining 95 acres most of the measures of the Japa- 
nese method are being followed. The production per acre of paddy 
has risen from 1500-2000 lbs. to 3000-3500 lbs. Increase of yield 
bias been due to reduced seed rate, use of green manure, improved 
p oughs, use of chemical manure, weeding as well as provision of 
short term credit. Green manure is being raised and chemical 
manure supplied to the village. It is expected that half the chemicals 
could be cut down if the production of green manure was increased. 
The other villages around Hittanahalli have got panchayats and two- 
thirds of the families are also members of co-operative societies. 

Speaking generally, Kodigahalli is a village with good leadership 
and human resources. Hittanahalli is a village with good natural 
resources as it is fed by the Cauvery channels. In both, the villagers 
are organizing community life through concerted action. In the past 
a village level worker addressed villagers with a forward outlook and 
some of them followed Ms advice. The result has been that rich, 
villagers have become richer but poor villagers have remained where 
they are. On the basis of the programme for rural development 
initiated by the Planning Commission, every family has to have a plan 
of development so that it is not merely the maximum production in 
the village that will be raised but also the average proMiction. The 
difficulty in India is not that high yields of production are not reached 
here and there but that the average production is low. In irrigated 
areas the average production of paddy is about 1600 to 1800 lbs. an 
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acre. It is definitely possible to raise this average by 50 % to about 
2500 lbs. The integration of village effort is a source of mobilizing 
the human energy of the village. The power of an integral is greater 
than the sum of the power of its parts. A disciplined regiment of 
a thousand soldiers is more powerM than an army many thousand 
strong but undisciplined. Village life can become enriched through 
organization. A common type of plan for the whole village based on 
its geography, its history, its economic resources and the quality of 
its people, will produce a ‘single mindedness’ comparable to that of a 
disciplined regiment. 

For the re-orientation and rebuilding of village life in India there 
is need both for the pliilosophy and the programme of concrete action 
that have been described above. The success of the experiments in 
Mysore will be watched with interest. 




“Public administration, apart from the normal features that it 
should have, should be intimately concerned with public co-operation. 
The idea of a public servant sitting in a world apart and doling out 
impartial justice is completely out of place in a democratic society, 
and much more so in a dynamic democratic society which is moving 
forward, because the very pace of moving forward depends not on 
the public servant but on the people, and if there is no intimate 
connection between the people and the public servant, then he may 

be efficient but there is no movement forward.” “in the modern 

age the success of the public servant lies, in addition to ability, effici- 
ency and integrity, upon his capacity to co-operate with the public. 
It is an essential requirement of the public servant of today. If he 
cannot meet it, all his efficiency is net of much use.” 

—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

(in Presidential Address at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the General Body 
of the LI.P.A. held on the 5th April, 1958.) 



HEARING AND CONSULTATION FMOCEDURE IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


R. C. Dutt 

subject of “Hearing and Consultation Procedure in Public 

Administration” formed one of the three subjects discussed at 
a Round Table arranged by the International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences at Liege (Belgium.) this summer. The importance which 
such procedure has assumed in the democratic administrations of 
modern states amply justifies its detailed consideration by an inter- 
national organisation devoted to the study of public administration. 

There are two factors which contribute to the importance of this 
procedure in modern administrations. The first is the complexity as 
well as the comprehensiveness of the functions of the states in rela- 
tion to their citizens. The nineteenth century theory of individualism 
and laissez jaire has given place to state control in all spheres of nation- 
al activity. The theorists of the last century envisaged individuals 
developing their full stature once they were freed of the bonds which 
the state imposed on them. The twentieth century soon revealed, 
however, that the bonds were forged retilly by the unrestricted social 
and economic forces, and that it was only when these forces were con- 
trolled by the state that the citizens could reap the full benefits 
of the highly technological civilisation which is the characteristics of 
the present century. The need for state control is, therefore, fully 
recognised now, and this control spreads to larger and newer fields 
as society becomes more and more complex. State control takes vari- 
ous forms. It may take the restrictive form of a proliibitory nature, 
or it may take the constructive form of development by providing 
help and guidance where they are needed. In fact, every state measure 
has both these aspects in a greater or less degree. A restrictive measure 
is justified only because it provides the background for develop- 
ment. Even the purely law and order activities, which, form tire 
traditionally regulatory functions of the state, are relevant because 
they create conditions which are the essential pre-requisites of social, 
and economic development. Whatever form such activities may take, 
however, they have to be based on the fullest available information 
on the subject sought to be regulated or developed. The term 
“information” is used here in the broadest sense. It includes not 
merely data of a statistical or factual nature, but also knowledge of the 
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forces soiiglit to be controlled and the probable result of the activities 
proposed to be undertaken. 

The second factor which lends importance to consultative pro- 
cedure is the democratic nature of the administration. It is possible 
to conceive of a completely autocratic state which imposes its “fiat” 
on society or on social groups without any attempt to ascertain the 
views or opinions of the latter. Even in such cases, the first factor 
will operate. The need wifi still exist to collect not only factual data, 
but also to obtain “expert” advice. It is conceivable, however, that a 
purely autocratic state need not go beyond this. In fact, this is hardly 
true of any state today where citizens have attained a certain degree 
of maturity, and it is less and less true the more democratic a state 
is in nature. On the other hand, in a modern state, the facts of 
increasing state activity and the complexity of social life lead to forces 
and interests being continually realigned in organisations such as those 
of employers’ or employees’ unions, of professional associations and 
other interest groups. These groups clamour to be heard and consult- 
ed, and few states, even if not fully democratic, can alford to ignore 
such claims. Thus arises the need for consultation in the modern 
administration, a need which is increasingly felt in states where there 
is a conscious desire to exercise authority in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. 

The distinction between “hearing” and “consultation” is more 
one of emphasis and procedure than of substance. The emphasis 
in the hearing procedure is on the information sought to be 
obtained. The procedure is to provide an opportunity to the persons 
or the groups of persons concerned, who have the requisite information, 
to be heard. In the consultation procedure, on the other hand, the 
emphasis is on opinions. The procedure generally is to constitute 
“councils” and “boards” v/hich tender “advice”. The two processes 
are, however, by no means exclusive of each other. As indicated in 
the next section of this article, information is often collected by “com- 
mittees” and “commissions”. They hear the parties concerned and 
elicit both factual information as well as opinions and points 
of view. So far the procedure is one of hearing. Their reports, 
however, are not merely collections of such information. They 
examine the information, analyse them and tender their advice. In 
doing so, they become consultative bodies, and the procedure is 
indistinguishable from that of the consultative bodies. On the other 
hand, a purely consultative body as the Panel of Economists who are 
consulted by the Planning Commission may well consider it necessary 
to hear others before tendering advice to Government. Even a con- 
sultative body of non-experts may find it necessary to elicit facts and 
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views before formulating specific recommendations. In such cases, 
the hearing procedure is combined with that of consultation, and the 
entire process has characteristics of both. Nevertheless, the distinc- 
tion between Hearing and Consultation, indicating, as it does, the 
emphasis on one aspect or the other, has a useful, though limited, role 
in the examination and analysis of the functions of such bodies. 

Healing Procedure 

Theoretically, there is no reason why collection of data or 
information in the form of hearing should not be done directly by 
Government or by an agent authorised by them and acting on their 
behalf. In fact, in cases of a litigious or semi-litigious nature or in 
contestations between the administrative authorities and private 
citizens, which are excluded from the scope of this study, ‘hearings’ 
are often given by persons who are directly authorised to take decisions 
on behalf of Government. Even in other cases, it is often the practice 
to call for infoiTnation and to hear the views of various non-Govem- 
ment authorities, e.g., local bodies or non-official organisations, before 
important decisions are taken. The ‘hearing’ procedure is, however, 
typified not by such instances, but by instances in which certain speci- 
fic subjects are remitted to committees or commissions for hearing 
and investigation. 

There are numerous instances of such committees or com- 
missions, the more important instances in the recent administrative 
experience of India being (i) the Commission to report on the re- 
organisation of the States, and (//) the Commission to report on the 
question of the official language in India. A third commission, which 
is also of great importance, and which is functioning at present, is the 
Pay Commission, which has been asked, generally speaking, to report 
on the pay structure of the Civil Services. There have been other 
committees also dealing with important aspects of public adminis- 
tration. One such, for instance, was a committee on foodgrains; 
another a study team on the community development projects. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that the Constitution of India 
provides for the appointment of a Finance Commission every five 
years “or at such earlier time as the President considers necessary”. 
Article 280 of the Constitution prescribes the duties of the Commis- 
sion as follows : 

“It shall be the duty of the Commission to make recommenda- 
tions to the President as to — 

{a) the distribution between the Union and the States of the 
net proceeds of taxes which are to be, or may be divided 
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between tliem under this Chapter and the allocation between 
the States of the respective shares of such proceeds ; 

(b) the principles wliich should govern the grants-iii-aid to the 
revenues of the States out of the Consolidated Fund of 
India; 

(c) the continuance or modification of the terms of any agree- 
ment entered into by the Government of India with the Go- 
vernment of any State specified in Part B of the First Sche- 
dule under clause 1 of Article 278 or under Article 306; and 

(d) any other matter referred to the Commission by the Presi- 
dent ill the interests of sound finance,” 

Composition of '•Hearing^ Organs 

The composition of such committees and commissions is of 
some interest, particularly in contrast with the composition of ‘consul- 
tative bodies’, dealt with in a subsequent section of this essay. The 
membership of such committees and commissions is not necessarily 
restricted to experts on the subjects of study, but the emphasis in 
the matter of selection of members is on the ability of the persons select- 
ed to contribute to the study in question. If such persons are not 
experts, they are, at least, persons, who have experience of the adminis- 
trative processes relating to the subject under study, or, who are quali- 
fied to investigate into the problems, (i) by obtaining information from 
all possible sources, and (ii) marshalling the data with a view to arriv- 
ing at the correct conclusions. Another relevant consideration for the 
selection of personnel for such bodies is the need to inspire public 
confidence in their sense of justice and impartiality. It is for this 
reason that persons like eminent judges are appointed to such Com- 
mittees in spite of the fact that they have had no special acquaintance 
with the subject under consideration. Such persons need not, however, 
be representative of any interest either on a functional or on a territorial 
basis. 

Methods and Processes 

The subjects for study remitted to such committees are defined by 
the terms of reference drawn up for them. These terms of reference, 
forming, as they do, the basic charter for the activities of these bodies, 
are of considerable importance. In fact, a good deal depends on how 
precisely these terms are drawn up. 

The terms should indicate clearly the limits of the subjects 
entrusted for scrutiny and investigation. Whatever may be the 
subject under consideration, there are generally limits within which 
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freedom of action is possible by Governments. These limits are set 
by certain basic principles and policies already accepted by Govern- 
ment, wliich cannot be, or, are not likely to be, altered as a result of the 
investigations or studies carried out by such bodies. It is necessary 
that these limitations should be clearly indicated, unless, they are of a 
nature that they may be assumed to be understood even without any 
such clear indication. In this respect, such investigations necessarily 
differ from purely scientific or academic enquiries. For the latter, there 
are no such basic limitations. For the former, however, limits are set 
not only by the history and traditions of the people within wliich 
Governments have to function, but also by their own past commit- 
ments and the state of public opinion. 

Once the terms of reference are prescribed, it is the normal prac- 
tice to give the committees or commissions complete freedom to 
devise their own procedure. In this procedure, however, hearings 
naturally and inevitably play a very important part. In fact, the pro- 
cedure centres round the hearings, and is intended to elicit the maximum 
amount of information, both on facts and opinions, from them. The 
procedure adopted by Commissions and Committees of Enquiry, 
therefore, tend to follow a broad pattern, though the details of such 
procedure naturally vary to suit the requirements of the subject under 
study. The first most important objective of a Committee of Enquiry 
is to frame a questionnaire intended to elicit information on all aspects 
of the subject under consideration. The formulation of such a ques- 
tionnaire marks a distinct step forward in the process of the study 
and investigation of the subject in question. It cannot, however, be 
framed until a preliminary study of a sufficiently detailed nature is 
made, which would indicate not only generally the type of information 
required, but also, in some detail, the precise nature of such informa- 
tion necessary for definite conclusions to be drawn. The questionnaire 
therefore, cannot be framed until such study has been made and at 
least, the main issues formulated- Often, therefore, the framing of the 
questionnaire is not the first step in the process of collection of inform- 
ation. It often follows not only detailed discussions amongst the 
members of the Committee or Commission, but also a certain amount 
of consultations with, including hearings of, individuals or organisa- 
tions outside. 

After the questionnaire is framed, the formal process of hearing 
begins. Such hearings may take either of the two forms mentioned 
below : in fact, they generally include both : 

(i) There are oral hearings of persons or organisations 
competent to supply information on the questionnaire 
framed, and 
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(//) in more important cases, written statements in reply to 
the questionnaire are called for and obtained. 

This is generally supplemented by oral hearings in forms of 
questions and answers intended to clarify and elucidate 
the information supplied in the written statements. 

A third method to supplement such hearings, oral or written, is 
for the committees and commissions to hold local inspections and 
collect information on the spot, in corroboration or otherwise of the 
facts already obtained. Such local inspections often provide an oppor- 
tunity for persons, who would otherwise not be heard, to come for- 
ward and present, during such local inspections, either fects or 
opinions on the questions at issue. 

The procedure for hearing and collection of Information with the 
help of committees and commissions and not directly by departmental 
officers has its peculiar value. If the members of such bodies are 
carefully selected, Government have the services of persons, who, if 
they are not specialists in the subjects under consideration, are, at 
least, well-versed in the art of investigation and trained in scientific 
processes. These are qualities which may or may not be present in all 
administrators. Apart from this, such enquiries and hearings, made 
directly on behalf of Government by departmental officers, are subject 
to two difficulties : 

(0 The departmental officer is, to a considerable extent 
restricted by the outlook of the Government on the 
particular subject. Having been trained to function 
within the framework of Government policy, it is often 
difficult for an administrator to go beyond such limits, 
and undertake enquiries, the results of which may be 
radically different from the past thinking of the Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

{ii) Secondly, even if departmental officers are given com- 
plete freedom, and are in fact capable of functioning 
independently, it often happens that such officers have 
themselves been, in the past, associated with the formu- 
lation or execution of the policies of Government which 
are under examination. In these circumstances, it 
is extremely difficult for such officers, to ignore complete- 
ly their own past views, and not merely those of the 
Government they serve, and adopt a line more consis- 
tent with the present-day requirements of the subject. 

It is, therefore, unlikely that complete detachment could be 
assured if hearings and enquiries were entrusted to purely Government 
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agencies. What is even important, however, is the fact that such 
enquiries, undertaken by Committees composed mainly by persons 
not in the Government or committed to the Government’s ways of 
thinking, inspire greater confidence among the public. This is a 
matter of importance for, to the extent that a committee can function 
with the confidence of the people, it is likely that their recommenda- 
tions would be more acceptable to them. And, in a democratic sys- 
tem of Government, popular acceptance goes a long way in Govern- 
ment’s ability to implement such recommendations. Nevertheless, 
it is found useful in most such committees or commissions to have a 
proportion of members drawn from the Civil Services. The Civil 
servant associated with actual administration is more fully aware than 
others not so associated, of the precise implications of a particular 
line of action. This knowledge is invaluable in formulating policies, 
and cannot be adequately provided by official witnesses examined by 
or on behalf of the committees or commissions. 

Consultation Procedure 

As indicated earlier, Consultation is a process, which is directed 
at eliciting opinions with a view to action. Two types of consultative 
or advisory bodies can be clearly distinguished. One is a body of 
experts whose advice is sought on technical matters relating to adminis- 
tration, The other covers a wider field and consists of representatives 
of various interests, territorial or functional, whose opinion is sought 
not so much on account of their specialised knowledge, as because 
they represent certain points of view. The distinction between “expert 
committees” and “representative committees” is not, however, always 
clear-cut. Often, the composition of consultative bodies reveals both 
these elements. Some are chosen because of their specialised knowle- 
dge or experience, and others because of their representative character. 

From the point of view of functions again, consultative bodies 
may be divided into two categories. There are those that are consult- 
ed on broad matters of policies, and there are others concerned with the 
implementation of policies at the administrative level. 

Illustrations of these various types of consultative bodies can 
be drawn from any modern administrative set-up. In tlie Indian 
context, the expert body is illustrated by the Panel of Economists 
whose advice is sought by the Government of India on the economic 
policy of the administration generally, and in particular with regard 
to the framework of the Five-Year Plans. Economists are selected 
for inclusion in the Panel not because they represent any section of the 
population or any organised interest, but because of their specialised 
knowledge in the field of Applied Economics. Another instance of 
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such a body is a Panel of Scientists consulted by Government with 
regard to their scientific policy. Such a body is even more detached 
from sectional and group interests than a body of economists. They 
are consulted solely for their expert knowledge in their respective 
fields. 

An advisory committee may have a statutory basis. Thus, for 
instance, the Central Advisory Council of Industries has been set up 
in India under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951. The functions of the Council are defined in the Statute, which 
is ‘^‘to advise Government on matters concerning the development and 
regulation of scheduled industries and any other matter connected 
with the administration of the Act”. Their function, however, still 
remains advisory or consultative, and it is ultimately for the Govern- 
ment to accept or reject the advice tendered to them. This Act has 
also set up Development Councils, each dealing with a particular 
group of industries. 

Secondly, there are advisory or consultative bodies whose main 
object is to elicit representative opinion on the subjects under considera- 
tion. The best illustrations of such bodies are drawn from the field 
of planning and development. Progressive opinion in a democratic 
society favours a plan which is evolved from below, and not one that 
is imposed from above. It is not difficult to draw up a blueprint of a 
comprehensive plan, which would satisfy all the theoretical conditions 
imposed by economic considerations. A plan of tliis nature can be 
drawn up by a body of experts with little contact with the masses for 
whom the plan is intended. Such a plan, however flawless in its con- 
ception, fails to satisfy the desires and aspirations of the people and is, 
to the extent, foreign to them. In a democratic society, a plan super- 
imposed from above would have little chance of being acceptable to 
the people for whom it is intended. The tendency, therefore, in demo- 
cratic planning is to evoke suggestions from the people, and this 
can only be done with the help of representative bodies of a consul- 
tative nature. It is, for instance, for the people to say what type of 
development they would prefer. Within a given limit of resources, 
it may be possible either to plan for more schools or for more hospitals 
or for better means of communications. A plan imposed from above 
may try to strike a balance between conflicting desiderata and formu- 
late a plan, which purely logically, may be faultless. And yet the 
people may even illogically prefer schools to hospitals. Such points 
of view cannot be ignored merely because, on certain theoretical 
considerations, they are not entirely logical. A plan has to take into 
account the irrational desires of the people and make room for such 
desires to the extent possible. It is in this context that consultative 
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bodies of a representative character assume an importance out of 
proportion to the theoreticai need for such bodies. 

A great majorit3^ of the consultative bodies are, however, neither 
purely expert committees, nor purely representative. They consist 
of both these elements the object being to provide a balance betvv^eeii 
the specialised requirements of modern administrations and the repre- 
sentative character of democratic Governments. 

From the functional point of view, a consultative body on matters 
of policy is illustrated in India by the Export and Import Advisory 
Committees. The Committees advise the Government on general 
policies regarding exports and imports respectively. It is for them to 
suggest in a given economic context the degree and the nature of 
control which Government should exercise on the country’s exports 
and imports. 

There are, however, other consultative bodies which function 
within the framework of a general policy and advise on the imple- 
mentation or administration of such a policy. The Customs Advi- 
sory Committees, the National Railway Users’ Consultative Council, 
the Advisory Committees on Telephone Services are illustrations to 
the point. 


Relations with Government 

The ‘consultative bodies’ as their name implies, are advisory in 
character. This does not, however, give a complete picture of the 
functions of such bodies or of their role in public administration. 
The recommendations of a responsible consultative body, whether it 
is an expert body or a representative one, cannot be treated lightly. 
The views expressed by such bodies have to be considered by Govern- 
ment, and if their advice is not accepted, Government have to be 
prepared to justify their non-acceptance not only before the Legisla- 
ture but before the public in general. In practice, therefore, the views 
expressed by such consultative bodies have considerable influence on 
the administrative machiner}^ Government cannot naturally divest 
themselves of the final responsibility for administration, which vests 
in them. To the extent that the advice of consultative bodies are con- 
trary to the basic principles of policy adopted by Government, they 
have, of course, to be rejected, but in a democratic system of Govern- 
ment, the sanction behind their recommendations is public opinion, 
in legislatures and outside, which is averse to the advice of such bodies 
being rejected except for weighty reasons. 



Practical Importance of Consultation 

The practical importance of such consultation, where the con- 
sultation is with representative bodies, lies, first, in the various parts 
of the Government machinery being made more directly responsive 
to the feelings, the opinions and even the prejudices of the people 
concerned. In a modern democratic society, and particularly in a 
large country, this is a matter of very great importance. The control 
of Government through the popularly elected legislatures, which forms 
the essence of parliamentary democracy, is not always adequate to 
interpret popular desires and aspirations with reference to the various 
aspects of a complex administration. Nor in a country with a large 
population and a wide area can the wishes of the people be adequately 
represented by a representative elected once in five years to represent 
about a million persons. Secondly, and perhaps more important than 
the first, is the fact that consultation with representative bodies creates 
a feeling of association between the administration and the interest 
which are consulted. This is a matter of the utmost importance, for 
no Government, and much less a democratic government, can func- 
tion unless there is a general consciousness that the various administra- 
tive measures adopted from time to time are ndt only for the good of 
the people for whom they are meant, but also in response to their 
expressed desires and wishes. It is only this feeling of participation 
in the act of administration that can evoke the enthusiasm among the 
people which is so necessary for any mass effort to overcome the diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of progress. 

Disadvantages 

There are, however, possible disadvantages or dangers to guard 
against. One such possible danger is that a purely consultative body, 
without any direct responsibility for administration, may tend to 
become irresponsible. Not being themselves responsible for the imple- 
mentation of the suggestions, their suggestions may tend to be imprac- 
ticable. This is a danger which can be guarded against by devolution 
of administrative functions on consultative bodies. To the extent such 
devolution takes place, the bodies, of course, cease to be purely consul- 
tative in character. In certain spheres, however, as for instance, in the 
sphere of local development programmes, such association with the 
execution of the programmes as well as consultation in framing them 
may both be desirable and feasible. Even without devolution of such 
executive functions, a greater sense of responsibility may be developed 
by careful consideration of the advice of such bodies by the authori- 
ties concerned. A consultative body whose advice is given the weight 
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it deserves cannot disown responsibility for the consequences which 
follow from its advice. 

There is also a danger that consultative bodies charged with the 
consideration of particular problems in limited spheres, functional or 
territorial, may take a narrow or parochial view of their problems. 
Such bodies may also take a view more influenced by local prejudices, 
than by logical, scientific reasons. These are real dangers, and the 
extent to which such dangers are in fact avoided is the real measure 
of the success of the consultative system. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment or the public authority to correct such errors, not by brushing 
aside the advice of such bodies, but by more closely associating them 
with the entire process of administration. There is often considerable 
advantage in accepting the second best solution of a problem, if the 
best solution is not in accord with the desires, or even the prejudices 
of the people. Such acceptance should, however, be with the full 
knowledge that the solution adopted is the second best and not the 
best. It should also be accompanied by an effort on the part of the 
Administration to present the full picture before such consultative 
bodies which would help them to avoid their errors. A good deal 
must naturally depend on the understanding and the spirit in which 
the assistance of consultative bodies is sought by the authorities con- 
cerned. 


Experience of Consultative Procedure in India 

In an earlier section, instances have been drawn from the 
Indian experience to illustrate the points under discussion. 
An indication has thus been given already of the various types of con- 
sultative bodies which exist in India. A list of such bodies, attached 
to the Central Government of India, is contained in NOTES at the 
end of the article. The list is not exhaustive but would give some 
idea of the type of bodies which function in relation to the Central 
Government. There is, however, one important omission, to which 
reference should be made. The appendix does not contain any detail 
about the consultative bodies attached to the State Governments in 
India. 

The State Governments cover an important field of adminis- 
tration and their functions have been defined in the Constitution. 
While some of the Ministries and Departments of the Government 
of India administer specific subjects, a large part of the effort of the 
Union Government is directed towards co-ordination and guidance 
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of State administration. In the important field of rural develops* 
ment, for instance, the Central Ministry of Community Development 
acts mainly in the role of a co-ordinator and adviser. The implementa- 
tion of the programme is left entirely to the State Governments. In 
such spheres, the role of consultative bodies is of very great importance. 
Similarly, Health is a State subject under the Constitution, and so 
also Education, though there are Central Ministries of Health and 
Education, which, apart from administering specific institutions, 
generally advise and co-ordinate the activities of the State Govern- 
ments. It is, however, the State administration, that is more directly 
in contact with the people, and the need for consultative bodies in those 
spheres arises, therefore, more in the States than at the Centre. 

The experience of consultative bodies in India has, on the whole, 
been satisfactory. They have certainly helped to keep the adminis- 
tration attuned to public opinion. On the basis of this experience, 
recourse is being had, in an increasing measure, to such consultative 
machinery. In this context, however, the role of such bodies in the 
sphere of planning and local development has been of great impor- 
tance. It is, therefore, desirable to devote some space to the expe- 
rience in this field. 

The programme of community development, administered at 
the Central level by the Ministry of Community Development, is a 
comprehensive programme of development in the rural areas on almost 
all possible fronts. It includes programmes of development in the 
fields of education, sanitation, minor irrigation, methods of cultivation, 
health, etc. The rural areas are geographically divided in Blocks, 
and programmes of greater or less intensity taken up in these Blocks. 
The State Governments are responsible for the administration of the 
programmes, local assistance being enlisted through consultative bodies, 
known as Block Advisory Committees. These committees are compos- 
ed of some official members and some non-officials, with a senior 
official as Chairman, and the officer-in-charge of Block development 
as Secretary. The Committees are purely advisory in nature, having 
no executive functions. They are expected (/) to advise in the plan- 
ning and execution of the development programmes, and {ii) to help 
in enlisting popular support and participation. 

A Committee*^ which recently reviewed the work of the Block 
Advisory Committees has noted that there is near unanimity among 


^Formally named “Study Team” of the Committee on Plan Projects. 
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official members about the usefulness of the Committees in making 
plans of work for the Block. The Committee has, however, re- 
commended that the Block Advisory Committee as well as the existing 
local government bodies should be replaced by “a single representative 
and vigorous democratic institution to take charge of all aspects of 
development work in rural areas”. The Committee adds : “This body 
can function effectively only if it is the whole authority for all those 
development programmes which are of exclusive interest for the area. 
In such matters, the State Government will cease to operate within the 
area, and in special circumstances when it has to, it has to do so 
through the agency of this local body’k The local body, to be set up in 
place of the existing Block Advisory Committee should, according to 
this reviewing Committee “cover the development of agriculture in all 
its aspects, improvement of cattle, promotion of local industries, 
public health, welfare work, administration of primary schools and 
collection and maintenance of statistics”. 

This recommendation regarding an important field of public 
administration is highly significant of the Indian experience. While 
the Committee has appreciated the usefulness of the consultative bodies 
in this field, it has clearly indicated its view that without devolution of 
executive authority and functions such bodies in their purely con- 
sultative capacities cannot entirely fulfil the expectations on the basis 
of which they were constituted. While consultative bodies do serve 
useful purpose, they have failed in this field according to the Com- 
mittee, to “evoke popular initiative”. Such popular initiative, the 
Committee is confident, will be forthcoming only if a more powerful 
Committee on the lines suggested earlier takes the place of the existing 
Committee. 

The validity of the Committee’s conclusion has yet to be tested 
in the field of actual experience. It does, however, significantly point 
to the fact that consultative bodies of a representative nature have a 
useful but limited role to play. Consultation is wholesome as a source 
of information so vitally necessary to a democratic administration, 
but it is no substitute for decentralisation or devolution of authority. 
There are, however, fields of administration where decentralisation or 
devolution of authority is neither practicable nor desirable. The 
fields of financial, commercial and industrial policy administration 
are instances to the point. In fact, field consultative institutions in 
their pure form, unburdened with responsibihties of exercise of 
authority, have a most useful and sometimes indispensable part to 
play. 
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NOTES 

ConsBiltative Bodies la tlie Goyerament of India 

Name of the Committee! Functions 

Board! Commission 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry 

Central Advisory Council of To advise Government on development and 
Industries regulation of scheduled industries and other 

matters connected with the administration 
of the Industries (Development and Regu- 
lation) Act. 

Development Councils To suggest targets of production, norms of 

efficiency, measures for securing fuller utili- 
sation of installed capacity, arrangements 
for better marketing and distribution and 
promotion of standardisation of products; 
undertaking inquiries as to materials, equip- 
ment and methods of production including 
discovery and development of new and 
alternative materials, eq uipment and method ; 
scientific and industrial research and train- 
ing of personnel including re-training of sur- 
plus personnel in alternative occupations; 
standardisation of accounting and costing 
methods, collection and formulation of 
statistics, investigation of possibilities of 
decentralismg stages and growth of allied 
small-scale and cottage industries; advis- 
ing on labour problems including their ser- 
vice conditions and amenities etc. and col- 
lection of information useful to the industry 
and rendering of advice. 

Export Advisory Council To facilitate discussion of difficulties regard- 
ing export of goods, recommend means of 
expanding the aggregate exports of staple 
commodities, and other Indian produce and 
for expansion of sales overseas. 

Import Advisory Council To advise Government on all matters of gene- 
ral policy relating to import control. 

All-India Handloom Board To advise Government generally on the 
problems of Handloom Industry, examine 
schemes for improvement and development 
thereof and recommend assistance from the 
cess fund created out of the additional 
excise duty. 
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Cotton Textile Fund Com- To supervise tlie exports of yarn and cotton 
iiiittee cloth, development of technical education, 

research, etc. 

Standing Metric Committee To advise on the form of legislation for 
establishing metric system of weights and 
measures, phasing the changes to the new 
system, etc. 

Small-Scale Industries Board To frame and recommend programmes gene- 
rally for the development of Small-Scale 
Industries in India. 

Licensing Committee To investigate all applications for licence, 

for establishing new industrial undertakings 
and substantial expansion of an industrial 
undertaking. 

AU-India Handicrafts Board To study and advise on technical, financial 
and organisational aspects, including sales 
organisation in India and abroad and for- 
mulate all-India plans for development, and 
assist and co-ordinate the plans of State 
Governments and also make recommenda- 
tions for financial assistance to the State 
Governments. 

Tariff Commission, Bombay To enquire into claims for protection to 
industry and other allied matters referred 
to by Government. 

Textile Trade Marks To advise Registrar of Trade Marks on 

Advisory Committee applications for registration. 

Forward Markets To advise on matters concerning recognition 

Commission of associations under Forward Contracts 

(Regulations) Act, 1942, and keep the activi- 
ties of Forward Markets under observation 
wdth a view to apprise Government of 
developments and make recommendations 
for control, when necessary: to collect and 
disseminate information on the working of 
forward markets; to inspect accounts and 
other documents of recognised associatons, 
when considered necessary. 

Coir Board To regulate production of husks, coir yarns 

and coir products and promote export of 
coir yarn and coir products ; to undertake, 
assist or encourage scientific, technological 
and economic research and collect and pub- 
lish statistics of the industry, fix grade 
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standdards and arrange for inspections; to 
improve marketing in India and elsewhere 
prevent unfair competition, and promote co- 
operative organisation among producers. 

Central Silk Board To promote the development of silk industry, 

including undertaking of scientific, techno- 
logical and economic research, rendering of 
technical advice, devising means for improv- 
ing qualities of raw material, marketing of 
raw silk and collection of statistics and to 
advise the Central Government on develop- 
ment of the industry, including import and 
export of raw silk. 


Ministry of Education 

Central Advisory Board To advise on all educational questions, 
of Education remitted by the Centre or the State Govern- 

ments, and to call for information and advise 
on educational developments of special 
interest or value to India, to examine such 
information and circulate it with recom- 
mendations to the Union or State Govern- 
ments. 


Indian Historical Record 
Commission 


To advise regarding the treatment of archives 
for the purpose of Iristorical study. 


Inter-State Board for Anglo- To ensure uniformity of educational stand- 
Indian Education in India ards and co-ordination of Anglo-Indian 
education throughout India by making re- 
commendations to State Governments on 
matters of common interest. 

To advise on all problems concerning educa- 
tion, training, employment and provision 
of social and cultural amenities for the blind, 
the deaf, the mentally and orthopaedically 
handicapped, to formulate new schemes and 
to serve as a liaison between the Central 
Government and other voluntary social 
organisations. 


Ministry of External Affairs 

Central Haj Committee To advise Government on matters connected 
with Haj. 


National Advisory Council 
for the Education of the 
Handicapped 
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Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture {Department of 
Agriculture) 

Standing Expert Committee 
on Seeds 


Standing Comniittee of Ex- 
perts on Manures and Fer- 
tilizers 


Central Fruit Products Ad- 
visory Committee 

Advisory Committee for 
Central College of Agri- 
culture 


Central Advisory Board on 
Forest Utilization 


Ministry of Health 

Drugs Technical Advisory 
Board 


Drugs Consultative 
Committee 


Central Committee for Food 
Standards 


To review annually steps taken in every State 
for evaluation, implication and distribution 
of improved strain of seeds of main food 
crops and to recommend ways and means 
for covering greater area under improved 
seeds. 

To advise on the steps for increasing consump- 
tion of existing desirable types of manures 
and fertilizers; to take stock of the results 
of manurial research in India and abroad ; to 
make suggestions for improved use of 
manures in different States and to review the 
progress in production and consumption of 
manures and fertilizers and to recommend 
measures for the achievement of its objectives. 

To advise on matters pertaining to fruit pre- 
servation industry. 

To advise on questions of policy, aims, work- 
ing, curriculum, creation of posts, and 
matters relating to fees, scholarships etc. of 
the College. 

To advise on assignment of priority to items 
of research conducted at the Forest Research 
Institute; to co-ordinate with industry, agri- 
culture and public and liaise with producer, 
consumer and research. 


To advise the Central and State Govern- 
ments on technical matters arising out of the 
administration of the Drugs Act, 1940, and 
rules made thereunder. 

To advise the Central and State Governments 
and the Drugs Teclmical Advisory Board for 
securing uniformity in the administration 
of the Drugs Act and the rules thereunder. 

To advise the Central and State Govern- 
ments on matters arising out of the adminis- 
tration of the Prevention of Food Adultera- 
tion Act, 1954, and carry out the other func- 
tions assigned to it under this Act. 
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Ministry of Labour and Employment 

Mining Boards To advise Government on any matters refer- 

red to them under the Mines Act, 1952, or 
Regulations and rules framed thereunder. 

Coal Mines Labour Welfare To advise Government on matters on which 
Fund Advisory Committee the Central Government or the Housing 
Board is required to consult the Committee 
under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1947, and on other matters arising out 
of the administration of the Act which the 
Central Government may refer to it. 

Mica Mines Labour Welfare To advise Government on any matter arising 
Fund Advisory Committee out of the administration of the Mica Mines 
for the States of Bihar, Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946, and the 
Andhra and Rajasthan rules made thereunder, 

Indian Labour Conference To advise Government on any matters refer- 
red to it taking into account suggestions made 
by the State Governments and representative 
organisations of employers and employees. 

To advise Government on such matters aris- 
ing out of the administration of the Dock 
Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1948, or any scheme made thereunder as the 
Government may refer to it. 

Advisory Committee for To advise Government on revision of mini- 
Central Undertakings mum rates of wages fixed under the Mini- 

mum Wages Act, 1948, for the workers in 
the Central sphere Undertakings. 

National Employment To advise Central Government on matters 

Council relating to employment, creation of employ- 

ment opportunities including consideration 
of employment potential of the Second and 
subsequent Five Year Plans and the deve- 
lopment of the National Employment Service, 


Dock Workers Advisory 
Committee 


Ministry of Rehabilitation 

Advisory Board, under Dis- To advise Government on matters of policy 
placed Persons (Compen- arising out of the administration of the 
sation and Rehabilitation) Displaced Persons (Compensation and Reha- 
Act, 1954 bilitation) Act, 1954. 


Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 


Central Advisory Board of 
. . ^ Archaeology. 


To advise on all matters relating to Archaeo- 
logy in India. 
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Central Advisory Board of 
Museums 


To advise on all matters pertaining 
Museums in India. 


to 


All-India Council for Tech- To survey the whole field of technical ediica- 
nical Education tion in consultation with State Governments, 

examine and advise on such projects as are 
already under consideration by various 
Ministries of Government of India and con- 
duct preliminary investigations with a view 
to ascertaining the conditions on which the 
authorities in control of existing technical 
institutes would be prepared to co-operate 
in all-India scheme. 


All-India Boards of Techni- To frame syllabi and regulations governing 
cal Studies grant of certificates and diplomas in different 

States, make recommendations regarding 
appointment of inspectors and visitors, 
external examiners and assessors and suggest 
conditions for recognition of technical ins- 
titutions. 


Ministry of Transport and Communications {Department of Transport) 


Tourist Development 
Council 


To recommend measures necessary for the 
promotion of tourist traffic within and from 
outside India. 


National Welfare Board for 
Seafarers 


To advise on all matters relating to the welfare 
of seafarers and organise particular activities 
or amenities for their benefit. 


Consultative Committee of 
Indian Shipowners 


To advise Government on matters of general 
policy relating to Indian Shipping. 


Consultative Committee for To provide a forum for the discussion of 
Shipping Interests in Over- sliipping problems connected with the over- 
seas Trade seas trade, between the representatives of 

shipping interests concerned and those of 
Government. 


National Harbour Board To advise on matters of general policy relating 
to port management and development so as 
to ensure integrated consideration of all 
important port matters. 

Central Advisory Committee To advise on erection, removal or improve- 
for Lighthouses ment of Hothouses and make rules or rates 

of dues under the Indian Lighthouses Act, 

1947 , 
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Cochin Port Advisory Com- To consider matters affecting the relationship 
mittee between the Harbour Administration and the 

public, the leasing of land for business and 
industrial purposes. 

Kandla Port Advisory Com- To advise Government and guide the Deve- 
ixiittee lopment Commissioner, Kandla, on the vari- 

ous development plans so as to ensure order- 
ed and expeditious progress according to an 
approved scheme of priorities. 

Vizagapatam Port Local To observe and examine problems connected 
Advisory Committee with the traffic at the port and suggest reme- 

dial measures. 

Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply 

Purchase Advisory Council To advise Government on general policy and 
procedural matters relating to the Central 
Purchase Organisation as well as on develop- 
ment of industries tlirough Government 
purchases and also in formulating the policy 
and procedure for disposal of Government 
surplus stores. 

Landscape Committee To advise Government on problems connect- 

ed with the Landscape of New Delhi and 
Suburbs. 

Advisory Committee on the To advise generally on selection of specific 
decoration of important works of arts which May be carried out in 
Central Government Build- the various important Central Government 
ings Buildings and recommend artists, who may 

be entrusted with the execution of these 
works. 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 

Plindi Advisory Committee To advise Government on all problems relat- 
ing to the use of Hindi by its different media 
units. 

Central Propamme Advi- To advise the All India Radio on the general 
sory Committee policy and the composition of programmes 

broadcast in the home service. 


Central Advisory Board for 
Music 


Programme Advisory Com- 
jnittees 



To advise on music policy of the All India 
Radio in general and on the music pro- 
gramme in the home and external services of 
the All India Radio in particular. 

To advise on matters relating to programmes 
of the stations. ^ 


4 
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Consultative Panel for Edu- To advise the Radio Stations on educational 
cational Broadcasts broadcasts. 

Rural Advisory Committees To advise on rural broadcasts at various 
stations. 

Scientific Advisory To advise on the programme of engineering 

Committee research for All India Radio. 

All India Radio Liaison To advise ways and means to bring down 
Committee prices of radio sets and to standardise sales 

practices all over the country. 

The Film Advisory Board To approve for exhibition scientific, education- 
al, news and documentary films. 

Planning Commission 

National Advisory Commit- To advise and guide Government in regard to 
tee on Public Co-operation measures to secure public co-operation and 
participation in all fields of national develop- 
ment throughout the country. 

To examine Central and State Government 
projects with particular reference to their 
technical and financial soundness. 


Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on Irrigation & 
Power Projects 


Panel of Economists 
Panel of Education 
Health Panel 
Labour Panel 
Panel on Housing and 
Regional Planning 
Panel of Land Reforms 
Panel of Scientists 


To secure the association of ofiicials and 
non-officials who have special knowledge 
and experience in their respective fields. 



THE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC ENTEMPRISES—* 
A Study of Some Aspects in tlie Context of the 
‘Socialistic Pattern’ 

Iqbal Narain 

I ndia has been slowly but steadily moving ahead on the road to 
“Socialistic pattern” which means more and more of public enter- 
prises A In the year of freedom a resolution adopted by the A.I.C.C. 
on the 17tli November emphasized that “our aim should be to evolve. . 
an economic structure which will yield maximum production without 

the creation of private monopolies and concentration of wealth Such 

a social structure can provide an alternative to the acquisitive economy 
of private capitalism and the regimentation of a totalitarian state.” ^ 
Again, in 1948 the Congress advocated a drift towards the public 
sector in the following terms : 

1. “New undertakings in defence, key and public utility indus- 
tries should be started under public ownership. New 
undertakings which are in the nature of monopolies or in 
view of their scale of operations serve the country as a 
whole or cover more than one province should be run on 

the basis of public ownersliip” 

2. “In respect of existing undertakings, the process of transfer 
from private to public ownership should commence after a 
period of five years”. 

3. “To secure efficient development and conduct of public- 
owned industries, suitable administrative agencies should be 
set up 


*Text of an essay which won one of the two second prizes in the IIPA Essay Prize 
Competition, 1957. No first prize was awarded. The other sccond-prize-winning essay 
(by Shri N. K. Bhojwani on ‘The Problem of Administrative Tribunals’) was published in 
Vol, IV, No. 2, issue for April-June 1958. 

The words ‘public enterprises’ in the title have been deliberately preferred because 
they include both ‘state enterprises’ (enterprises originally started by the state) and 
‘nationalised enterprises’ (enterprises taken over by the state from the private sector), 

1. It may be pointed out that public enterprises do not result only from socialistic 
motives. They niay be inspired by non-socialistic considerations as well. Important 
among these considerations are (a) fiscal, such as raising of general revenues; (b) security, 
such as minting of currency, conduct of defence industries, etc.; (c) development, such 
as hydro-electric projects of an under-developed country which are too big for a private 
enterprise ; (d) social, such as New Deal Policy of F.D. Roosevelt, National Extension 
Schemes and Community Projects, which aim at social amelioration and reconstruction; 
and (a) political, such as the desire to secure a release of national economy from foreign 
domination, e.g., the nationalisation of Suez Canal. In England, such non-sociaiistic 
motives as ^centralisation, modernization and the like have served as factors helping 
nationalisation (G.V.S. Rama Sastri, “Managerial Implications of Nationalization in India 
and Great Britain,” India Quarterly, Voi. XI, No.l, pp. 55-63,) 

\r\Ao Economic Programme Committee, All India Congress Committee, 

i94oj P/ 8* 

T Economic Programme Committee, as approved by the 

A.I.t^., Bombay, 1948, [Resolutions on Economic Policy and Programmes, 1924-54, 
New Delhi, A.I.C.C., 1954, pp.32-33.j 
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In April 1948, a clear statement of industrial policy was laid before the 
'Dominion Assembly’ which indicated India’s bent towards the social- 
istic pattern and which committed her to a number of public enterprises : 

''The Central Government decided that the manufacture 
of arms and ammunition, the production and control of atomic 
energy and the ownership and management of railway transport 
should be its exclusive monopoly. Further, in any emergency, 
the Government would always have power to take over any 
industry vital for national defence. In the case of the following 

industries the state would be exclusively responsible for 

the establisliment of new undertakings : (1) coal (2) iron 

and steel, (3) aircraft manufacture, (4) ship building, (5) manu- 
facture of telephone, telegraph and wireless apparatus, excluding 
radio receiving sets, (6) mineral oils. 

While the inherent right of the state to acquire any existing 
industrial undertaking will always remain, and will be exercised 
whenever the public interest requires it, Government have decided 
to let existing undertakings, in these fields develop for a period of 
ten years, during which they will be allowed all facilities for effi- 
cient working and reasonable expansion.”^ 

The statement accepted ‘mixed economy’ as a suitable basis for the 
industrial development of the country, though it equally emphasized the 
state regulation of the private sector of industry as of basic importance 
to planned development. 

This policy was accorded legal sanction by the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act in 1951. “The industrial policy 
of the Government of India pronounced last year had been endorsed 
by the House”, observed Dr. Mukherjee, the Minister for Industries, 
on April 6, 1949, “and the Bill was only seeking to implement that 
policy by giving certain powers to Government wliich would make it 
possible to discharge their obligations.”^ The policy was also 
endorsed by the Planning Commission in its final report. 

New strides in the direction of the socialistic pattern followed 
soon after. At the Ajmer session of the A.I.C.C. it was laid down that 
“the objective of the Congress is the establishment of a co-operative 
commonwealth and a welfare state.”® At the same session it was 
also emphasized that “the country already has a powerful state-owned 
public sector in industry. This should be enlarged by the addition 


4 . Ibid., p. 5. 

5. The Hindustan Times, April 7, 1949. 

6 . Congress Bulletin, No. 5, June-July, 1954, p. 213. 
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of other basic and new industries, wherever possible/'"' And at long 
last India committed herself to the socialistic pattern, when Sri Nehru 
moved and carried the following resolution at Avadi session ; 

“In order to realise the object of the All-India National 
Congress, namely, the well-being and advancement of the people 
of India and the establishment in India, by peaceful and the 
legitimate means, of a co-operative commonwealth, based on 
equality of opportunity and of political, economic and social 
rights and aiming at world peace and fellowship and to further 
the objectives stated in the Preamble and Directive Principles of 
State Policy of the Constitution of India, planning should take 
place with a view to the establishment of a sociahstic pattern of 
society, where (u) the principal means of production are under 
social ownership or control. 

The Resolution not only committed India to the growth of the public 
sector but also advocated state regulation of the private sector which 
was to play a constructive role within the pattern of the plan. For the 
Avadi Resolution on economic policy stressed that the state will 

have overall control of resources, social purposes and 
trends and essential balances in economy; 

(m) check and prevent evils of anarchic industrial development 
by the maintenance of strategic controls, prevention of 
private trusts and cartels, maintenance of standards of 
labour and production;”^ 

The basic idea of the Avadi Resolution has been well incorporated into 
the Second Five Year Plan which refers to it in these words : 

“These values or basic objectives have recently been sum- 
med up in the phrase ‘socialist pattern of society’. Essentially, 
this means that the basic criterion for determining the hues of 

advance is not private profit but social gain The problem is 

to create a milieu in which the small man who has so far had 
little opportunity of perceiving and participating in the immense 
possibihties of growth through organized effort is enabled to put 


7. Ibid., p. 216. 

8. ‘TAe Socialistic Pattern’' in terms of the Congress Resolutions, Indian National 
Congress, 1956, p. 1. 

9. ibid., p. 36. 

Also see Sri Nehru’s concluding speech on the Resolotion pertaining to the ‘Socia- 
list-c Pattern of Society’ in the Subjects Committee’s meeting at Avadi : “We are laying 
stress on what we are doing and the fact that the economy is going to be, I hope, more 
and more based on the growth of public sector, where private sector has an important 
part to play. The point is this that we are tolerating something that we want to push 
out of the plan”. RH/Zct/n, No. 3, April 1955, p. 245.) 
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in his best in the interests of higher standard of life for himseif 

and increased prosperity for the country 

For creating these conditions, the state has to take on heavy 
responsibilities as the principal agency speaking for and acting 
on behalf of the community as a whole. The public sector has 
to expand rapidly 

Thus India has been set on the road to more and more public 
enterprises. 


11 

Though the new approach of public ownership is “argued in terms 
of public accountability, of planning against unemployment, of more 
opportunities for promotion by ability, of the extension of industrial 
democracy, and of general desirability of replacing motive of private 
profit by those of ‘responsibihty’ and serve to the community,” the 
public enterprises would not ring in the millennium by themselves, 
unless they are properly managed. The management of public enter- 
prises is the key to their successful operation much in the same way as 
the proper control of the rudder is necessary to guide a ship in a definite 
direction. It is a difficult task and involves many risks. This is so 
because of several reasons. Firstly, the profit motive which accounts for 
keen supervision and control and good management in private indus- 
tries is lacking in public enterprises. Secondly, the managers of the 
public enterprises in their enthusiasm to work as model employers might 
display utter disregard for the economic implications of the terms they 
offer; this would develop a tendency to be less resistant to the demands 
of the labour and thus inflate the wage, cost and price structure. 
Thirdly, public enterprises admit of no stimulus of competition and 
thus a complacency as to the quality of goods might develop. Fourth- 
ly, there is also the danger of excessive bureaucratic centralism, inflexi- 
bility, delay and insensitivity to consumer interests or the well-being 
and legitimate demands of labour under the impulse of uniformity, 
and strict adherence to rules and regulations. Lastly, there is a parti- 
cular difficulty that India has to face like other under-developed coun- 
tries and it is that the state has to start on a clean slate, having little by 
way of business skill and experience of a developed private enterprise to 
draw upon.^® For all these reasons the problem of management is 
of basic importance in regard to the conduct of public enterprises. 


10. Second Five Year Plan, Planning Commission, 1956, p. 22. 

11. R. Jenkins, Pursuit of Progress, London, William Heinmann, 1952, pp. 97-9S. 

12. Cf. G.V.S. Rama Sastri’s statement: “Nationalisation involves problems if ii 
comes at a stage when the industry can be operated with a functional board and with 
little need for frequent changes in major policies. This envisages that the industry to be 
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A discussion of the problem of the management of public enter- 
prises should begin with certain a priori considerations. In what does 
the goodness of the management of a public enterprise consist in the 
specific context of a socialistic pattern ? The problem of good manage- 
iiieiit here is not a problem of mere efficiency or maximum profits. The 
socialistic ideal aims at the elimination of class conflicts and securing 
for everybody Ills due. In its perfect form it should admit of no ex- 
ploitation by the producers of the consumers and the labourers. In 
fact this is the paramount justification for a public enterprise. Due 
stress should, therefore, be laid on the satisfaction of consumers and the 
good of the labourers in determining the proper contours of manage- 
ment. Further, socialism also emphasizes democratic conditioning of 
affairs which means maximum of popular control and public account- 
ability. Thus good management of public enterprise, according to the 
socialistic ideal, should consist in popular control of policy on the 
planning side, responsibility and accountability on the managerial side, 
and autonomy, efficiency, economy and above all consumer’s satis- 
faction and labourers’ well-being on the operational side.^® The 
ideal is the end and one has to approach the problem of management 
with a view to fulfilling this end. Of course, all the aspects of the pro- 
blem cannot be dealt with here. A modest attempt has, however, been 


nationalized must have reached a high standard of operating efficiency so that it is not 

liable to a recession in standards even after change has occurred in its ownership 

In Great Britain nationalization does not merely imply a change in ownership. It is 
more or less an advance in the spiral of industrial organization. Right from the days 
of the Industrial Revolution down to the present day, the industries have been making 
constant progress; and the industrial traditions which are typical of advanced countries like 
Japan aiid Germany, enable them to know what pattern of industry they should have 
and how much of each industry they should develop. This legacy of ‘evolutionary know- 
ledge’ is completely absent in backward countries like India and China.” India Quarterly, 
op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

13. The ideal has been visualized in different ways : According to Herbert 
Morrison, “We are .seeking a combination of public ownership, public accountability 
and business management for public ends.” 

According to Gorwala, “forms of organization which retain the flexibility and effec- 
tiveness of the best private enterprise within the broad farmework of parliamentary and 
ministerial responsibility.” {Report on the Efficient Conduct of State Enterprises, New 
Delhi, Planning Commission, 1951. p. 11). 

According to the Planning Commission, the aim should be to secure in public enter- 
prises the flexibility in operation which characterises private enterprise together with 
greater technical efficiency and responsiveness to public need.” {First Five Year Plan, 
p. 89.) 

In the words of Suresh Prasad Niyogi : “The success of public enterprises means 
the economic and efficient attainments of the targets set and the standards expected. 
This implies that the products must be according to pre-determined quality ; it must also 
be produced within the specified time. It has also to satisfy the consumers, the tax 
payers, the Government and Parliament. In short, the main problem of management 
of public enterprises is the problem of ensuring economy in management and quality of 
products.” (“Management and Finance of Public Enterprises”, Indian Economic 
nr/nn Pqpm, Conference Number, December, 1954, p. 274.). 
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made to deal with four questions in this regard : (a) ‘What form of 
management would be more suited to the foregoing ideal ? (b) Should 
there be a centralised or decentralised pattern ? (c) How should the 
consumers be associated and their interest best represented ? and (d) 
How should labour be given its due ? 

IV 

Let us begin with the question : What form of management 
would best suit the interests of a public enterprise ? This takes us to 
a discussion of the more important and popular forms of manage- 
ment : 

(1) The Departmental Pattern : 

Enterprises under this system are ovrned and managed as govern- 
ment departments in the form of a separate unit under a Board of 
Control or as part of a bigger congregation. ^ ^ The outstanding feature 
of this system is full governmental control and responsibility. The 
policy and finance of the state enterprises are subject to sanction and 
control of the people’s representatives sitting in the legislature. They 
are subject to accounting and audit controls applicable to other 
government departments. They are in charge of civil service men. 
Under this pattern thus “the government department is a strictly 
hierarchical institution at whose head is a minister answerable to 
Cabinet and to Parliament for its activities. The administration of 
the department is naturally largely in the hands of its senior civil 
servants and financial control rests with the Treasury.” 

The system is already in vogue in India. Railways, post and 
telegraphs , defence industries, state trading in food, the Hirakud and 
Bhakra-Naiigai multi-purpose projects, Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works, D.D.T. Factory, Penicillin Factory, Government salt works, 
etc., are thus managed. 

The departmental pattern on the whole stands discredited to- 
day. Firstly, it is contended that by its very constitution, it is likely 
to be inefficient. Owing to Government’s full responsibihty for such 
enterprises, there is strict parliamentary control and searching criti- 
cism on the floor of the legislature. As observed by Herbert Morrison, 

14. For example, railways are managed as a separate, unit with a separate railway 
budget and a separate Railway Board ; the Posts and Telegraphs Department is not a 
separate unit but an attached office of the Ministry of Transport and Communications 
(Department of Communications), The former form is preferable. 

15. Hugh Clegg, Industrial Democracy and Nationalization, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1951, pp. 37-38. 
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“undue interference by the Minister would tend to impair the board’s 
commercial freedom of action.”^® Secondly, the pattern would con- 
vert industrial democracy into a stronghold of bureaucracy. And 
bureaucracy is incapable of handling industrial enterprises by 
temper, training and experience. It is characterized by red-tapism, 
jobbery, corruption and too much influence of political bosses. The 
bureaucratic set-up is rather too rigid and this mihtates against the 
flexibility which is of basic importance for the conduct of a business 
concern.” Long procedures and consequently long delays stand in the 
way of swift action wliich is no where so important as in a business 
concern. The bureaucrats’ over-emphasis on caution, conservative 
temper, and ‘through the channel mentality’ do not leave even elbow 
room for refreshingly bold approaches, adventure and risk. Again, the 
civil servant as a rule ignores with contempt the needs and aspirations 
of the people. It is no wonder if the Seminar on the Organization and 
Administration of Public Enterprises in the Industrial Field held in 
Rangoon under the auspices of ECAFE found the departmental pattern 
replete with “red tape, inadequate service and insensitivity to consumer’s 
good.”^'^ Thirdly, departmentally managed industries are also exposed 
to the danger of reckless adventure to which a party in power may 
resort, particularly when its position is at stake. Power in the indus- 
trial sphere may be used as a bait to win political battles. Fourthly, 
it is also feared that rhythmic vicissitude of political life might affect 
the continuity of interest and disturb the effective handling of the 
industrial enterprise which should, therefore, be kept at a respectable 
distance from the whirlwinds and storms of active politics as far as 
possible. It was for this reason that Barbara Wooton lamented, “if 
the existence of political parties does mean the right to change our mind 
about every thing every six months, then I am afraid it is incompatible 
with long-term planning.”^ ® 

All in all thus the case against the departmental pattern is very 
strong; yet it can be profitably employed in certain specific cases. For 


16, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, December 4, 1947, Vol. 445, 
columns 566, quoted by William A. Robson, Problems of Nationalised Industry, George 
Allen aud Unwin, London, 1952, pp. 25-26. Cf. Mr. Attlee’s statement as Post Master 
General in the Labour Government of 1929 that parliamentary interpellations lead to 
timidity in organisation. 

17. Compare with this statement J.H.De. Hike’s observation “One year upon a 
bureaucratic stage, the target of cat calls and cat-carcasses would make most people into 
moderate and constructive critics of government". (“Notes on a Neophyte Bureaucrat,’’ 
Harvard Business Review, Summer I944p. 4,13). It is worth while mentioning here that an 
attempt has been made in Burma to remove these defects by establishing a governing 
Board or Committee for every state-owned factory under the control of the respective 
department, This Board enjoys a certain measure of freedom, though its important 
decisions still need the confirmation of the departmental head. The Burma pattern is 
only a slightly improved form of the system in so far as it is flexible and admits of 
quick decision and action to a limited extent. 

IS. The Indian Journal of Political Science, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 335, 
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example, concerns where secrecy is a virtue or which are basic to secu- 
rity, peace and order have to be organised on the departmental pattern, 
e.g., defence industries, post and telegraphs, and so on. Similarly, the 
management of such industrial concerns as involve abundance of 
governmental discretion should be conducted on the departmental 
pattern. State trading in food stuffs is an illustration in point. Again, 
industrial projects, which are just in their infancy — ^more in their 
embroynic stage of planning than of ripe execution to admit of autono- 
mous management — ^may be departmentally operated in the interest of 
healthy iip-bririging and planned growth. River valley projects may 
be cited as an example. The departmental pattern should, however, 
not be adopted indiscriminately^® and generally. It is well for the 
Govermnent of India to follow A.D. Gorwala’s advice that depart- 
mental management should just be rare rather than the general rule, 
and the cases where it is inevitable must be defined, isolated and kept 
down to the minimum.^® 

(2) The Operating-Contract System : 

This system involves state ownership and private operation or 
management with the willing acquiescence of the state itself. Under 
this system the state enters into a contract with an estabhshed private 
company for the erection of the plant, provision of technical advice 
and/or the operation of a public enterprise, itself agreeing to re- 
imburse the contractor for the costs. Such arrangements are usually 
of a temporary nature and are generally hedged in with certain con- 
ditions, such as participation in the risk capital, terms terminable 
after a definite period, reasonably fixed terms for training of personnel 
and rewards for management and so on, so that the state may be left 
free to assume its charge finally, when it feels it has equipped itself 
for the job. A justifiable occasion for the adoption of this system 
arises only when there is shortage of technical and business skill and 
experience at the disposal of the state to manage it by itself. And 
this explains why it is at times resorted to by under-developed 
countries. ® ^ 

India too adopted this system in certain cases, c.g., the 
Hindustan Housing Factory (from April 1953 to August 1955), 


19. The application of the departmental pattern by the Government of India to 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works, Integral Coach Factory, Travancore Rubber Works 
and the like cannot be justified on the basis of these considerations and hence is 
indiscriminate. 

20. A.D, Gorwala Op. cit, p. 15. 

21. Strangely enough this system is very popular with the Defence Department 
of the U.S.A; perhaps the capitalistic foundations of the American economy account for 
this. 
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the Hindustan Steel Company at Rourkela, the Eastern Shipping 
Corporation and the Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. 

Though the system makes available skilled and experienced hands, 
yet it is at best a transitional arrangement of limited use. Battles are 
not fought and won with the help of mercenary soldiers. The managers 
under the system have little personal interest which might serve as an 
economic incentive to ensure that the contractors would operate the 
enterprise with maximum efficiency and economy. Again, if this 
pattern is adopted permanently or generally, it would defeat the very 
purpose of a state enterprise which is state management and would 
mean a confession on the part of the state of its inability to cope with 
the burden of state enterprise. 

(m) The Co-operative Type : 

This system is a half-way house arrangement between capitalism 
and state socialism. It postulates co-operation between private 
sector and public sector both in ownership and management. As 
regards ownership, usually a majority of shares are owned by the 
Government and the balance is left to be subscribed by the private 
sector. As far as the management is concerned, it is usually in the 
hands of the private sector under the strict and direct control of the 
government. The Government can reserve to itself the right to 
appoint the managing director, approve policies, etc. As the dominat- 
ing share-holder, it can insist upon securing first hand knowledge 
of the way industry is conducted, of its plans for development and of 
its financial policies, suggesting improvements, stimulating new indus- 
tries, and so on. 

This system too has been adopted in India, though sparingly ; 
for example, in the Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., there exists, 
a partnership between the Government of India, Mysore Government 
and the Automatic Telephone and Electric Co. Ltd. was entered 
into in 1950. Again, there was, from April 1953 till August 1955, 
a partnership between the Government of India and an Indo- 
Swedish Firm in the Hindustan Housing Factory Ltd., on the basis 
of 50% shares each; in the Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd,, 85% 
and 15% shares were held respectively by the Government and 
M/s Oerlikons, till the Central Government took over the entire 
subscribed share capital. Similarly, the Government of India and 
the Scindias combined in 1952 with 66 f% and 33J-% shares res- 
pectively in the Flindustan Shipyard Ltd., and with 74 % and 26 % 
shares in Eastern Shipping Corporation, in 1950. 


22. The system is popular in Europe and more particularly in France. It is 
discarded in England. 
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The system has the advantage of easing the capital difficulties of 
the state. It also secures state control without exclusive state socia- 
lism. “The fact that the government-nominated chairman has to 
render an account both to the Government, which is the principal share- 
holder, and to the ordinary share-holders often compels him to be com- 
mercially honest and reasonably efficient in the administration of 
the enterprise over which he presides.”^® Further, the system while 
emphasizing the role of the public sector, also establishes links and co- 
operation with the private sector. Besides, the enterprise is managed 
on commercial lines. It is operated, financed and audited as a private 
limited company. And thus the system enjoys greater initiative, 
flexibility and singleness of action. 

Yet the system only seeks the union of the irreconcilables. The 
private and public interests are competitive in essence and it is basical- 
ly wrong to blend them together and expect whole-hearted co-operation 
and harmonious working. Again, the enterprises thus managed 
“become absolutely impervious to public control and public criticism 
and were as if kingdoms within kingdoms.” Moreover, “such indus- 
trial undertakings whittle away parfiamentary control over public 
money.” ^ ^ It is no wonder thus if the ECAFE seminar looked upon 
this system as one presenting “vague and extremely difficult forms of 
organization and control.” 

(4) Autonomous Management Pattern : 

Under this system a separate agency is created by a specific or 
under a general law of Parliament to conduct a public enterprise in its 
own name more or less on the lines of a business enterprise. 
They are autonomous institutions for aU practical purposes. They 
manage their own accounts and are financed either from government 
loans or grants or they can also raise loans from public. Again, 
they are free to use and re-use their revenue. They are, however, ex- 
pected to follow the directions of the Ministers concerned on a few 
specified matters and to be under the general supervision of Parliament 
of the country, so that they might not lose sight of the social purpose 
associated with a public enterprise. For example, the Ministers 
usually enjoy powers to appoint the members to the governing board 
and Parliament may scrutinize the report on the working of autonomous 
bodies. Autonomous management may assume either the form of a 
public corporation or a state-owned joint stock company. 


23. “Management of Public Enterprises,” leading editorial. Commerce, Yol. 
LXXXIX, No. 2264, July 1954, p. 50. 

24. These words were used by Dr. Lanka Sundaram in the Debate on Public 
Corporation in the Parliament on 10th and 11th December, 1953, 

25. P.K. Wattal, Parliamentary Financial Control in India, p. 164. 
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A public corporation is a corporate body wMch can sue and be 
sued, created under a specific act of Parliament with specific statutory 
powers and obligations and usually subject to taxation in the normal 
way. Certain characteristics distinguish a corporation. Firstly, the 
corporation owes its existence to a special act of Parliament and hence 
is rigid in structure. Amendments can be introduced into its constitu- 
tion by amending the specific law. It does not mean that it is not 
subject to the ordinary civil or criminal laws of the land.^® Secondly, 
a corporation has to stick to the end and purpose prescribed by the 
specific law that gave birth to it.^’ Thirdly, its personnel do not form 
part of the civil service. Fourthly, it has a self-contained finance, 
separate from the national budget, though it is still subject to a certain 
amount of Treasury control. Lastly, the corporation in a way admits 
of double government. A distinction is made between determination 
of policy and general management, the former being subject to minis- 
terial and treasury control, while the latter is under the corporation.^ ® 
“The Public Corporation is essential when the undertaking is discharg- 
ing what is in effect an extension of the functions of the Government, 
e.g., irrigation and hydro-electric projects, dissemination of information 
as in broadcasting or any form of transport.” ^ ^ Two significant ex- 
amples of this form in India are: the earliest, Damodar Valley Corpo- 
ration set up in 1949, and the latest, the Life Insurance Corporation es- 
tablished in 1956. As far as the state-owned joint stock companies are 
concerned, they do not need a special act for their creation. By regis- 
tration under the Companies Act, a state owned-joint stock, company 
is born as a separate legal person. Its formation thus is easy. Normal- 
ly state is the exclusive share-holder. Joint ownership is also per- 
missible. Enterprises which are purely of a commercial character are 


26. The legal status of the corporation was well clarified in 1 950 by the Court 
of Appeal in England in the Tamlin K Hannaford case as follows : 

“In the eye of the law the corporation is its own master and is answerable as 
fully as any other person or corporation. It is not the crown and lias none of tlie 
immunities or privileges of the crown. Its servants are not civil servants and its 
property is not crown property. It is as much bound by Acts of Parliament as any 
other subject of the king. It is, of course, a public authority, and its purposes no doubt 
are public purposes. But it is not a Government department, nor do its powers fiill 
within the province of government.” (Quoted by W. A. Robson, op. cit., pp. 40-4 ! .) 

27. Robson has called this feature ‘disinterestedness’ indicating ihereby that a 
corporation is not interested in any other objective than the one allotted to it under 
the Act. It is, however, not a very happy epithet. {Ibid, p. 28). 

28. Robson has very well summarised these features in his observation: “Cor- 
poration of the modern type is a constitutional innovation. It reveals a tendency to 
enlarge the unit of administration to a national or regional scale; to divorce the 
administration of industrial or public utility functions or the conduct of certain social 
services of an economic character from the ordinary activities of the government; to 
separate the finances of these boards from the national budget; to eliminate the profit 
making incentive and to substitute the public service motive.” {Ibid., p. 32.) 

29. A.D. Gorwala, op. c/h, p. 75. 
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preferred for this model. We have many examples of this pattern in 
India, and the Smdri Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd., is the most welh 
Icnowii among them. 

Many advantages are claimed for the autonomous form of 
management. Firstly, this pattern makes the management of public 
enterprises possible on the lines of a private enterprise which is tte key 
to their successful operation. Secondly, the system provides for a 
healthy combination of autonomy with accountability = » Autonomy 
IS the vital principle.;- 1 There are no vexations of Lreaucracrno 
parliamentary pm pricks, no harassing forms of hnancial control 
Autonomy makes the system flexible. Economic life is essentially 
dynamic; it is full of changes which are both vital and rapid The 
success of a commercial enterprise depends on quickly respon^ding and 
adapting itself to this cycle of changes. This is possible only when the 
form of industrial organisation is devoid of red-tapism with its charac- 
teristic slowness of decision and action, or conversely speaking it is 
autonomous enough to afford flexibility and easy adjustment And 
this IS what the autonomous pattern exactly aims at.® ^ Again accmmf. 
ability and control is equally important. “Out of the adequate consi- 
derations to national interest and the needs of national planning we 

must have some means of public accountability and control 

control IS a continuous process of checking or encouraging to he 
efiective, it requires more information and a greater intimacy with the 
organisation concerned than is essential for accountability "A pAS 
as held by the General Council of the T.U.C. in their Interim Con 
on Post-War Reconstruction, it is also necessary “to provide forTh. 
ultimate responsibility of the managements of socialized inLstries m 
a Minister in order to ensure the proper co-ordination of theff poCes 
and that the industries are conducted in full accordance with the 
vernment s general pbns of the maintenance of employment, the control 
and location ol industry and the futherance of socially desirabk 

30. Writers have vexed eloquent on the imnr>rtanr-« ... 

Dr. Herbert Morrison observed in the House of^Common/in“i9S“^‘«A^°^ example, 
of independence for the boards in matters of current aSinStrSin; J ^ "^"Sree 

efficiency as commercial undertakings It would be coSrarT to ib « 

to the clearly expressed intentions of Parliament in ffie Svernina i 
ministers were to give, m replies in Parliament or in letters ‘I 

to-day matters. Parliamentary DeAntej, House of Commonf’iUo £ day- 

column 566, quoted by Robson, op. dt, ^ 

31, Similarly Robson holds: “If once the Darllamf»ntor„r„ *- 
play over the whole field mf activity of a natioSised indSi^ iSffh 

having a public corporation rather than a Government advantage of 

(Robson, op. c/h, p. 314). meni department would be lost.” 

32. C/. Roosevelt’s statement: “They are clothed wiii, 

government but possessed oflhe flexibility and initiative of pri™4Lt«pxS-°' 

33, Hugh Clegg, qp. ciV., p. 41. puse. 
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expansion of production.”®^ The autonomous form of management 
provides for all this. The Minister’s hand in the appointment of the 
Board of Directors, their shares, both through the Board and direct, 
in the formulation of policy, submission of the annual report on the 
working of the enterprise and its scrutiny by a special committee of the 
legislature are some of the means to secure the desired ends of account- 
ability and control. 

The disadvantages of the autonomous pattern are more or less 
the same as of the mixed-ownership pattern. It is difficult to draw a 
line between policy control and management. The two overleap each 
other. This presents a possibility of conflict between the government 
and the autonomous management. Excesses may occur on both ends. 
There might be excess of autonomy and a tendency of utter disregard 
for accountability and control might develop, or there might be too 
much of state interference. And thus Government and the autono- 
mous management might pose as rivals and accuse each other of excess, 
making it difficult to be discovered where actually the fault lies.®® It 
is necessary, therefore, to strike a balance between autonomy and 
control, so that both remain real and none becomes arbitrary. ® ® Given 
this balance, the autonomous form of management is the best of all. 
Again, Parliament should prescribe by law the cadres and grades of the 
employees, their conditions of work, etc., so that to minimize the chances 
of corruption and to develop a sense of security among the employees. 
It should also constitute a committee to examine closely the reports 


34. Quoted by Chester and Clegg in The Future of Nationalization, Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1955, p. 44. 

35. The Damodar Valley Corporation is an illustration in point. The Estimates 
Committee of the First Lok Sabha has, in its report on the Central Water and Power 
Commission and the Multi-Purpose River Valley Schemes, accused the D.V.C. of the 
excess of autonomy: “The autonomous character of D.V.C. has been taken to ex- 
treme limits. The D.V.C. has developed strange conceptions of its autonomy and 
tried to bypass the authority or the advice of the Government. Government in 
their turn have failed to keep it within limits although necessary power is vested in 
them under the Act to do so.” (Fifth Report, 1951-52, Parliament Secretariat, p. 53) 
Shri Gorwala, on the other hand, discovers that the fault lies at the door of the 
Government which is guilty of too much interference: “The history of the corpora- 
tion since then appears to have been series of unedifying episodes in which, so far as one 
can make out, the corporation has had to use a great deal of its energies in attempting 
to maintain its autonomy, and sections of Government theirs, in attempting to reduce 
the corporation to the position of a department sub-ordinate to the Secretariat.” 
(.4. D. Gorwala, op. cit.,p. 33.) 

36. Cf. The statement of Mr. Ernest Davies; “The kernel of the problem is 
provision for safeguarding national interest without encroaching upon the administra- 
tive independence of the boards and usurping their managerial responsibility. Some 
control is essential, but its excessive use would diminish the autonomy of public cor- 
porations, which would undermine the very principle on which they are founded. 
Independence from Treasury control — that is, financial autonomy and freedom from 
departmental interference— is considered to be necessary to enable adequate flexibility 
in operation, which is itself essential, if initiative and enterprise are to be given full 
rein.” (Quoted by T.R. Sharma and S.D.S. Chauhan in “The State Industrial 
Enterprises in India, Agra University Journal of Research (Letters), Vol. V, January 
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on the working of autonomous bodies and offer comments. The 
reports must be submitted annually. Further, great care should be 
taken with regard to appointments on the Board of Directors. Men 
gifted with industrial statesmanship alone can cope with the challenge 
that public enterprises thrown as regards their management and orga- 
nization which is as diflScult as carving out a new constitution for the 
country. They alone should be picked up without personal, sectarian 
or provincial considerations. As observed by Robson : 

“All the experience we have so far had of nationalised indu s 
tries serves to emphasise the crucial importance of the governing 
board. The success or failure of nationalisation is, indeed likely 
to depend more on the quality of the boards directing the public 
corporations than on any other single factor. For from this flow 
all the decisions on policy and administration which together 
make up good or bad management.”. ^ ^ 

V 

After this long discussion on the form of management, we now 
turn to the issue of the protection and representation of the consumer’s 
interest. The competitive zeal of the private entrepreneurs makes them 
often cater to the consumer’s interest. But public enterprises are 
generally monopolistic and thus fear no competition. This gives them 
an opportunity to penalise the consumer by several methods, such as 
the addition to selling costs, monopoly profits, levies on consumers’ 
preferences, and so on. It is necessary, therefore, to set up consumers’ 
councils to look after the interests of the consumers. 

The councils should be really representative bodies and not a 
mere assembly of officials or highly placed non-officials who are too 
distant from the consumers to know their real interests or represent 
them. The council should neither be a nominated one nor a directly 
elected one, because in both cases it would be reduced to a political, 
party or power organ, while the need is of a sober service institution. 
The only alternative is its election on the basis of proportional re- 
presentation by the legislature. This would make it an institution "of 
the people and for the people’, non-partisan and independent to the 
maximum. The tenure of office of its members should be long, say 
seven years (even longer than the legislature itself) and the members 
should have the right to be re-elected. This would ensure that the 
council would become a store-house of industrial experience and would 
have an even tenure, not necessarily disturbed by the fluctuations at the 
polls. 


37. Robson op. cit., p. 91^ 
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The consumers’ councils should be independent bodies attached 
to each public enterprise and granted a defimite status of an advisory 
council.^ ® Full details of policies, plans, costs and working should be 
made available to them. Their say should matter particularly' with 
regard to quality of goods and prices. The council should have the 
right to submit to the legislature a quarterly report on its work, noting 
in particular the cases of difference of opinion with the Government. 
This would make its advice weigh with the Government and keep it up 
and doing in the right earnest. Further, it must enjoy the power to 
attend to the complaints of the consumers, enquire into them and pass 
them to the Government for redress with its own recommendations. 
Again, it should also acquaint itself with the needs and preferences of 
the consumers and recommend them to government for a sympathetic 
consideration. It should also explain the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment, if any, to the consumers in this regard, and popularise its policy 
on merits. It must have funds of its own. The officials of the council 
should be paid so that as whole-timers they may devote themselves 
heart and soul to their job and thus equip themselves to contribute their 
instructed judgment to the consumers’ good. Thus also they would be 
in a position to give rational, studied and practical advice and ofler 
constructive criticism. The ideal consumers’ council has a double per- 
sonality; it has to behave as a friend of the government and a trustee 
for the consumer. It is for this reason that the Government, as the 
arch-manager of public enterprises, should take them into confidence 
in the day-to-day activities, so as to enable them to appreciate its inten- 
tions, difficulties and limitations. This would strengthen the hands 
of the Government on the one hand and develop industrial democracy 
in the country on the other. 

VI 


Now we turn to another question, that is, what amount of cen- 
tralisation or decentralisation is desirable in the management of public 
enterprises ? This problem arises with regard to those industries which 
are big enough to admit of a network of units, spread far and wide in 
the country. The guiding motive here should be uniformity in policy 
control and institutional activities and autonomy in functional activiti- 
es. For this reason, there should be one central Board of Directors 
attached to each pubHc enterprise to lay down policy, regulate institu-. 
tional activities and exercise control and supervision. Regional boards 


38. In England they are reduced to mere courts of appeal which are normallv 
summoned to action when consumers, having failed to get satisfaction from the in- 
dustry, make a complaint to the councils, which they pass on to the Minister. It is 
however, not a healthy precedent to follow because it limits their action to a right of 
post-action review only, • • ■ : : - 
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under the central board should not be set up, unless there are very 
many units of a public enterprise; for they are uneconomical, diffuse 
responsibility, breed conflicts of jurisdiction and make co-ordination 
difficult. Mr. Gorwala’s suggestion that there should be one central 
Board of Directors of six for the entire public enterprises operating in 
the country is not convincing. It would create a Leviathan without 
ensuring operative efficiency. Each public enterprise has problems 
specific to it and so a common central Board of Directors would 
not do. Further, the area of public enterprises is too vast and prob- 
blems too complex to be coped with by one Board. Again, it would 
weaken the reins of control and supervision. 

Last but not least in importance is the issue of the well-being of 
the labourers. The socialistic pattern of society without the labourer 
getting his due would just resemble an Egyptian mummy, rich in all the 
splendours of the living but devoid of life. In order to protect the 
interests of the labourer and to foster them, it is necessary to have 
representatives of the labour serve on the management of a public 
enterprise. For, as it has been observed by Laski, “classes excluded 
from a share in power have also been classes excluded from a share in 
benefits.” They should have a say in determining the conditions of 
service for the labourer, say his wages, hours of work, leave rules, 
holidays, amenities for life, protection against exploitation, insurance 
against casualties and so on. But who shall elect these representatives ? 
They should be elected by the trade unions. At the risk of digression, 
it may be pointed out here that the trade unions would no more be 
militant organizations arrayed against the management because there 
would be no class conflict in public enterprise under the socialistic 
pattern. Yet they would have a constructive role to play as labour 
welfare agencies and they should be recognized by the Government in 
that capacity. Besides, labour tribunals, having both the represen- 
tatives of labour and management on it, should be estabhshed to deal 
with labour disputes equitably. Above all, the labour should be dealt 
with as human material and not as mere tools of trade and this would 
illumine the dream of a socialism with fife. 

vni 

The foregoing discussion would show that the problem of the 
management of pubhc enterprises is both difficult and taxing, parti- 
cularly in the initial stages when it damps the ardour of even the most 
ardent advocate of public enterprises.®® But here, as every where, 


39. Cf. the statement of Philip Snowden; “The advantage of nationalisation 
would not be immediately obvious, for it would take some time to get the new orga- 
nization into successful working order” (If Labour Rules, p, 39). 
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time and spirit matters. India is just in a stage of transition and experi- 
mentation. Our attitude should be that of a relativist and a cautious 
imitator. We must not go after the British, French or American model 
blindly. We should profit by their experience and adopt that form of 
management which suits the genius of the enterprise and ensures indus- 
trial democracy with maximum of efficiency, labourers’ well-being and 
consumers’ good.'*'® We have seen above that no form of management 
is absolutely good or bad. Yet, as efficiency and consumers’ good are 
best secured when industrial management is enlivened with a spirit of 
freedom with responsibility, the autonomous pattern is certainly pre- 
ferable.^^ 


40. Cf. The following observation made in the Report of ECAFE Seminar on 
Organization and Administration of Public Enterprises in the Industrial Field;— “It 
cannot be said that any one from of organisation is best for administration of public 
enterprises in all countries and under all circumstances. All factors need to be weigh- 
ed in selecting the form of organisation for a particular enterprise, including the 
nature of the programme, operating and financial requirements, the impact on the 
national economy, types of operations, the political climate of opinion and the avail- 
ability of competent personnel”. (Some Problems in the Organisation and Adminis- 
tration of Public Enterprises in the Industrial Field, United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Administration, New York, 1954, p. 16). 

41. Cf. the statement of Mr. Appleby ; “For purposes of introduction it 
remains only to emphasize the view that there is special validity, particularly in India 
and particularly just now, in the application of the conception of autonomy to the 

government’s industrial and commercial undertakings India is in fact in a state of 

emergency quite comparable to the condition that would obtain if the nation was at 
war. Its success in this emergency depends upon rapid decision-making, rapid 
action. The present emergency is most acute on the front where new enterprises are 
in the building. As in war, the emergency dictates the establishment of procedures 
that have a maximum potential of acceleration consistent with the maintenance of de- 
mocratic values.” Re-Examination of Indians Administrative System with Special 
Reference to Administration of Government’s Industrial and Commercial Enterprises, 
Cabinet Secretariat, p; 6), 
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A S, with the passage of years, the role of planning assumes great- 

er significance in this country, an important but little recognised 
level of governmental planning, that of planning for a region, will have 
to come into greater play if a planned approach is to become fully 
effective. The need for a regional approach arises from the fact that a 
large number of subjects and problems are not large enough to demand 
national action but are, at the same time, too extensive for effective 
action to be taken by the individual states and other governmental orga- 
nisations. It is often overlooked that the major problem areas extend 
beyond state boundaries and yet are not so extensive as to justify action 
directly by the central government nor is there any other governmental 
agency which can deal specifically and from an overall point of view 
with the problems of such areas. The importance of regional plan- 
ning is derived from the fact that while planning in this country to- 
day relates to planning in respect of watertight, state-wise or, at the 
narrower level, district- wise, compartments, a very large number of the 
major problems of planned development necessitate the closest possible 
collaboration between the various states or district units as the case 
may be. The entire concept of regionalism stems from the realiza- 
tion that important development sectors of the economy often present 
problems which extend beyond the boundaries of component states or 
smaller administrative units. In fact, whenever the central or state 
governments come directly into contact in the field of natural resources, 
the problem of regionalism almost invariably tends to emerge. The 
state and district boundaries, fixed for administrative and political 
reasons, are rarely co-terminous with either the areas of human and 
natural resources or with the problem areas that may require special 
treatment. 

The concept of regionalism has been variously defined from vari- 
ous points of view. From the planning viewpoint, regionalism 
must be viewed from the standpoint of resources, both human and 
material, and output. A region, from this viewpoint, must be consi- 
dered as a geographical area in which the material resources of various 
categories together with the human factor are in a position to combine 
in the most harmonious and optimum relationship. It is important, 
in this context, to stress the human factor also as planning cannot be 
realistic or really effective unless this aspect is given proper emphasis, 
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whatever may be the relationship between the material resources 
pertaining to a particular region. In order that regional planning 
may be most effective, a region must possess certain basic and definite 
characteristics. The area should be as compact as possible and 
should possess the maximum degree of homogeneity. It should include 
all the territory containing a major combination of resources and 
should include whole problem areas as far as practicable. It should 
also be such an area where it would be possible to develop, over a 
period of time, a certain degree of regional identity in order that the 
provincial bias of the people in the region does not invariably over- 
shadow the needs and requirements of a regional approach. While 
the fact of strong provincialism in this country cannot, and should 
not, be ignored, it would also not be proper and correct to assume 
that no regional approach could succeed in India because of the pro- 
vincial bias and prejudices that exist in this country at present. It is 
important, in this context, to note that the States Reorganisation Com- 
mission fully accepted the important role of regional planning in this 
country and the need for adopting such an approach. It would be an 
extremely defeatist attitude to assume that regionalism would foil in 
this country against the bedrock of provincialism. 

At what level, from the territorial point of view, should the 
regional approach make itself felt? Regional planning in the context 
of the region’s size must be conceived, programmed and executed at 
two levels. On the one hand, there should be regional planning at the 
wider level encompassing large homogeneous tracts extending beyond 
state boundaries. On the other hand, the problems of regional plan- 
ning also present themselves and should be sought to be tackled at a 
much narrower, territorial level within the boundaries of various states. 

As far as the boundaries of a region, in the wider sense, are con- 
cerned, it is important to remember that any discussion of regional 
planning in a federal system of government would be quite unreal 
unless full account is taken in the relationsliip betweeji component 
states and any regional units which would extend beyond state boun- 
daries. There can be no doubt that while the problems of planning 
relate to physical and geographical factors and their relationships 
with one another, the question of implementation raises a number of 
factors such as financial contributions from the beneficiary units, 
availability of managerial staff and labour and a number of other 
factors which are exclusively under the control of the various states, 
it would be quite impractical and imrealistic to expect that the mere 
creation of a regional planning and execution unit would bring about 
regional planning without not only the goodwill but the most active 
co-operation from the various states forming the regional unit 
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Inter-state co-operation is not only a desirable ingredient of regional 
planning but an absolutely essential prerequisite. 

The question that poses itself in this context is as to whether a 
regional approach should be sought to be achieved through the crea- 
tion of specific, regional divisions each with its own regional authority 
with extensive and clearly defined powers over the various component 
states or whether the goal should be sought to be achieved through 
a fairly loose form of voluntary inter-state co-operation over a certain 
field, which itself may or may not be defined specifically. 

11 

The experience of the United States in the matter of regional 
planning is very useful in this context. Regional planning, apart 
from metropolitan planning, took three main forms in that country. 
Firstly, there were the joint bodies set up by the various Federal depart- 
ments for the purpose of investigation of the scope and direction of 
regional planning in particular states. A similar approach was made 
in the creation of ad hoc Regional Planning Commissions at the instance 
of the National Resources Planning Board, a centralised planning 
agency which functioned from 1934 to 1943 and which did a great 
deal to focus attention on regional planning. The two Regional 
Commissions which showed considerable promise were the New 
England Commission and the Pacific North-West Commission. 
Designed as agencies for collaboration and co-ordination in respect 
of the planning programmes of the various states, these agencies 
conducted comprehensive surveys and collected a mass of useful 
data on the basis of which they recommended certain lines of policy. 
Their activities did not, however, go beyond emphasising the directions 
that planning and resource development should take. These bodies, 
created on a voluntary and semi-official basis and without any statutory 
powers could not hope to be more useful or successful. Their inherent 
weakness lay in their inability to make their findings and recom- 
mendations effective and acceptable to the state authorities con- 
cerned. Such agencies can do useful work in respect of investigation 
and collection of data but cannot hope to make regional planning a 
reality. 

The second form of regional planning in the United States took 
the shape of semi-autonomous regional agencies of wliich the T.V.A 
is the classic example. The T.V.A., apart from being a regional 
planning agency, was also empowered by statute to put its plan into 
execution and was given both statutory powers and responsibilities 
for the development of the entire region constituting the Tennessee 



watershed, its powers not being confined only to the making of plans 
but including the execution thereof. The T.V.A. was an experiment in 
regional planning in its purest form and proved extremely successful. 
The credit for its great success was not, however, so much in its statu- 
tory organisation as in the manner it set about tackling its multifari- 
ous problems. Instead of setting itself up as a separate and self-con- 
tained organisation cutting across the channels of other departments 
in the field, the T.V.A. sought, from the very beginning, to act through 
and with the various other departments and agencies working in that 
area. Its efforts were never to supplant any other agency; had it tried 
to do this, it might have proved a failure. At the same time, it did far 
more than supplement the efforts of the other agencies and not only 
did it knit them up together into one co-ordinated team for the execu- 
tion of different parts of one overall developmental programme but 
gave their efforts an entirely new shape and direction in the extensive 
area over which it extended. Thus the T.V.A. gave far more than the 
sum total of the network of dams, canals and power houses that came 
up in the Tennessee Valley. Undoubtedly, the T.V.A. serves as an 
excellent model for regional planning institutions in other countries but, 
at the same time, it must be remembered that its success was far 
more due to its excellent management and administration rather than 
because of its inherent statutory set-up. The T.V.A. principle can- 
not be applied in the case of every region nor can it even be used in the 
case of every watershed area. There is no doubt that the glamour 
radiated from the success of the T.V.A. is very attractive, particularly 
in under-developed countries such as India but it is well to remember 
that despite its success, this inter-state organisational method has not 
again been applied in the United States though requests for the esta- 
blishment of similar organisations in other parts of the U.S. have 
been made from lime to time. Of course, the pressure interests from 
important private groups and that of the federal departments which, 
by and large, resist the creation of such an all-embracing, multi-purpose 
organisation are far stronger in the U.S, than in a country such as 
India. In fact, in India there is no corresponding departmental agency 
comparable to the huge, single-line Federal departments in the United 
States. These latter departments, dealing with single subjects such as 
land, forests, reclamation, agriculture and the like are centralised in 
Washiiigton and operate through a network of regional headquarters 
all over the country. These departments are, however, too centralised 
and their regional offices are created on purely administrative con- 
siderations and bear little relation to regional requirements. Though 
there are few private pressure interests and no federal departments 
to oppose the establishment of a semi-autonomous regional agency 
such as the T.V.A., or the D.V.C. in this country, this form of regional 
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organisation should be set up only in respect of watershed areas, the 
boundaries of which extend beyond the boundaries of more than 
one state and only under special circumstances when all the factors are 
considered as being conducive to the efficient functioning of such a 
statutory, multi-purpose organisation. The great success of the T.V.A. 
should not blind us to the obstacles that stand in the way of such an 
organisation proving a successful unit of regional planning when 
the region extends over more than one state. The problems and 
difficulties which have faced and which continue to beset the D.V.C. 
are very useful and suggestive pointers in this regard. 

The third kind of organisation for regional planning, at the wider 
level, which has been tried out in the United States are the inter-state 
planning agencies which have been established either voluntarily or 
through inter-state compacts. This organisational device has proved 
very useful in the United States in connection with various non-develop- 
mentalpnatters such as boundary disputes, cession of territory, taxation 
and utility legislation and the like but has proved to be of little utiUty 
when applied to multi-purpose programming and development. The 
most striking example of the use of this method was in the case of the 
Colorado River Compact, many years ago, where seven states agreed 
to work out a compromise scheme for distributing the waters of the 
Colorado river. The actual experience of the Compact, however, was 
very disappointing and even the Resources Planning Board had to 
admit that the method was impracticable when the compacting authori- 
ties were not willing to delegate the necessary authority to this agency 
to enable it to accompHsh the purpose for which it was created. The 
inter-state compact could not prove successful when it was attempted 
to be used for the purpose of continuous and progressive planning 
activity because the state governments, being the deciding authorities 
in the matter of additional grants and in respect of most of the actions 
of the executing agency, the Compact could not go ahead independent- 
ly in the implementation of any regional programme. 

Ill 

The American experience in the field of regional planning has 
amply demonstrated that the most essential factor in the success 
of regional planning at the inter-state level is the active and willing co- 
operation of the states composing a region. At the same time, a 
voluntary and loose compact between the states does not adequately 
serve the purpose and it is necessary to arm the regional authority with 
adequate powers to enable it to function effectively. 
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lii wliat manner can the American experience in this field be 
ra\fiiiabiy applied to this country? The federal system of government, 
t'ic- :i;!ir-noniy of the states over an extensive field of subjects, the coii- 
hitlerablc disparity in the development of various areas of the country 
ri!i create problems which are also found in the United States. In 
India, hov ever, we have one important advantage. In the last decade, 
rla Riling ba;> become, for the most part, a centralised function and the 
Piamiirig Commission exercises very considerable authority over the 
plans of the various states. The necessary groundwork has, therefore, 
been laid and it should not be too difficult to give state planning a 
regional turn. As against this, we have the corresponding dis- 
advantage of extreme provincial loyalties which may militate against 
any region al approach . This necessitates a slow and gradual approach. 
The creation of the Zonal Councils in the various parts of the country 
will undoubtedly go a long way to preparing the ground for a regional 
approach and is an important step in the right direction. It should 
not, however, be looked upon as an end in itself. Left to itself, it 
might become a ponderous and low-moving machinery whose energies 
would largely be frittered away in discussions of disputes of various 
kinds as may arise among the various states. Unless a strong super- 
structure of a regional planning organisation is built up as part of 
the Zonal Councils, this novel and extremely useful experiment would 
serve little purpose from the viewpoint of planned development. 

The Zonal Councils have undoubtedly created a basic regional 
organisation within the framework of provincial autonomy. The 
next stage is to create a regional planning organisation within the Zonal 
Council, an oj*ganisation that can be fully utilised to meet the needs 
of the regions within the group of states that constitute a zone. The 
Zonal Council cannot, at least for some considerable time to come, 
be looked upon as a regional governmental organisation except in the 
strictly literal sense. For the present, it must be considered as a loose 
inter-state compact for the solution of such inter-state problems as 
may emerge from time to time. The regional planning agency under 
the Zonal Council would have to be an agency wdth specified scope and 
powers. These agencies may be termed as Zonal or Regional Planning 
Com missions and though they need not be created by statute, they 
should be built up in such a manner and given such pov/ers as would 
enable them to ensure that their recommendations are given effect to 
by the various states. The Zonal Planning Commission should be 
composed of one representative of each of the component states with 
the same iuirnbcr being appointed by the Planning Commission, one 
of the latter bciiig the Chairman of the Zonal Commission. Such 
an organisation would ensure an overall approach to the problems 
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of the region and would also provide for adequate representation for 
the viewpoints of the component states. It does not follow that the 
groiip-ot-states area to be covered by Zonal Commission would auto- 
matically be the same as the area covered by a particular Zonal Council. 
A particular Zonal Commission should extend to a group of states 
Vvdtliin a Zonal Council but should also, as far as possible, be confined 
to an area whose factor resources are fairly homogeneous, whose terri- 
tory is fairly compact, v/hich has fairly good communications within, 
and other such considerations which would enable it to function 
efficiently as a composite regional unit. It should, at the same time, 
be perfectly compatible to have two Zonal Planning Commissions in 
respect of states coming under the purview of one Zonal Council. 
For example, the Eastern Zone should be divided under two Zonal 
Commissions for the purpose of regional planning, one covering the 
states of Bihar, West Bengal and Orissa v/hile another would cover the 
areas of Assam, Manipur and Tripura, which owing to their stage of 
development as well as their geographical location should be dealt 
with on a separate footing from the other states comprising the Eastern 
Zone, Then again, areas such as Jammu and Kashmir which require 
specialised treatment should also be kept outside the Zonal Com- 
missions and dealt with on a separate footing. 

The next question for consideration is the role and functions 
that should be discharged by the Zonal Commissions. Since the Com- 
missions will extend over more than one state, it would not be advis- 
able to make these into strong executing agencies as then there would 
be likelihood of conflict between the Commissions and provincial 
loyalties. The Zonal Commissions should be inter-state planning 
organisations but their activities should be directed towards general 
policy planning and they should not become responsible for detailed 
execution. It is not suggested that each Commission should be arm- 
ed with extensive and detailed powers such as have been given to 
the D.V.C. The functions of the Zonal Commissions would be to 
conduct comprehensive investigations into the physical resources of 
their respective regions, to formulate broad regional plans, of which the 
state plans would form an integral part, in respect of various develop- 
mental items such as industries, agriculture, communications, water 
and land resources and the like; to exercise general supervision over the 
plans which would be executed in the various states such as the Plan- 
ning Commission does today ; and thereafter to evaluate and review 
the state plans and programmes so as to ensure that its recommenda- 
tions and plans are actually carried into effect. The task of regional 
plamiing in India is of co-ordinating the decentralised state units into 
one unit aiming at uniform regional development. ' 
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A strong regional organisation of this nature which would be 
in a position to function effectively as a controlling and reviewing 
agency would avoid the weaknesses inherent in both the inter-state 
compacts and the regional boards and commissions created in the 
United States. Through its reviewing and directive powers, such a 
regional organisation could exercise quite enough authority to ensure 
that the regional interests would not be subordinated to the narrower 
interests of the various states. The relation between the Central 
planning Commission and the Zonal Commissions would be somewhat 
similar to the relation to the Planning Commission with the various 
states at present in so far as financial allocations were concerned, each 
region being given such allotment as would be considered necessary 
for the uniform development of the region and so as to bring it on par 
with the more advanced and industrialised areas of the country. 
Thereafter, there should be the maximum delegation to the Zonal 
Commissions in the matter of drawing up, modifying . and reviewing 
their respective regional plans. This would mean a decentralisation of 
the planning function, a very desirable end in itself, down to the 
regional level, where it would be expected to operate best. 

It is perhaps likely that, in the initial stages, there may be some 
degree of conflict between the Zonal or Regional Commission, and 
the component states, but these would, in time, be resolved, with a 
gradual appreciation of the usefulness and advantages of a regional 
approach as against a purely state- wise approach. In any case, the 
proposal does not envisage anything very radical. For the most part, 
the functions performed at present by the Planning Commission would 
be performed by the Zonal Commission, which by its very nature, 
would be in a better position to plan and review the development pro- 
grammes than either the states or the present centralised Planning Com- 
mission. The Zonal Commission would act as a clearing house for 
planning programmes within the region and would also function as a 
very useful intermediate agency between the states and the Planning 
Commission. 

While it has been indicated above that the Zonal Commissions 
should not be made responsible for the actual execution of the regional 
plans drawn up by them, it is necessary to examine as to the manner in 
and the agency through which such regional plans should be executed. 
Except in exceptional circumstances it would be desirable if the regional 
plan was split up, in the first instance, into state plans for the purpose 
of actual implementation. At the state level, however, there is again 
scope for bringing in the re^onal concept. At present, the state plan 
is, in turn, divided up into district and sub-divisional plans going down 
to even smaller levels in terms of territorial planning while the actual 
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execution, for the most part, is taken up at the district or sub-divisional 
stage. Tliis kind of planning seeks to bring to a uniform level, as far 
as possible, all the various sub-divisions in respect of the facilities pro- 
vided through the various development sectors. Such an approach, 
however, militates against a full and efficient exploitation of the 
resources of the region of which the district or sub-division forms a 
part. For example, an area comprising more than one district may 
have greater scope for agricultural development than the neighbouring 
regions. A regional approach would ensure that such an area would 
be given a greater agricultural bias than other regions within the state, 
while in the other inter-district regions emphasis would be given to 
those productive aspects of planned development for which the 
particular region is best suited. 

This brings us to regional planning at the narrower level of plan- 
ning for the regional development of areas which by and large fall 
within a particular state. 


IV 

In the United States, regional planning, for a long time, was 
synonymous with planning for metropolitan regions around the major 
cities. In agricultural countries such as India, the development of 
the compact, rural, village communities under a programme such as 
that of community development could also be considered as falling 
under the general category of regional planning. This method of 
demarcating the smaller territorial region is really on the basis of 
administrative convenience and necessitates operating through centres 
located by and large in the larger towns and villages each of which has 
a tract of territory attached to it, more or less on an arbitrary basis, 
according to area and population. This kind of a real demarcation is 
the most easy to formulate and forms the basis of our present-day 
district planning but this cannot be considered as being a really 
scientific method as it is quite unrelated to the factors of resources and 
output, which, in the ultimate analysis, can serve as the only proper 
and scientific basis for regional planning at the narrower level. Any 
division based on administrative convenience cannot, for obvious 
reasons, express the areas as regional entities and the chances are that, 
following this method, the difficulties of effecting any regional balance 
are multiplied. Once a development programme is thought of in 
terms of, say, a district and sub-division or even in terms of a village or 
mouza it cannot easily be transformed into a plan for a region or sub- 
region of which the district or sub-division may form only a part. 
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The only scientific method of demarcating a region, at the 
narrower level, would be to divide the wider region which may or may 
not extend beyond state boundaries, on the basis of single functions 
within the component state units. This would mean a division into 
agriculture regions, watershed regions, industrial and manufacturing 
regions and the like, all within a state and all, at the same time, within 
the overall regional division which may extend over more than one 
state. 

An even more scientific regional demarcation, at the narrower 
level, would be to effect such demarcation in terms of composite plan- 
ning problems. This, however, necessitates the collection of sound, 
comparative data regarding both the sociological and material factor- 
resources of different areas and putting these together, and only there- 
after dividing the bigger region into smaller composite regions which 
may or may not cut across state boundaries. Such data is not only 
not available in this country at present nor is likely to be available in 
the near future but a demarcation based on purely material and resource 
considerations in various small inter-state units would bear absolutely 
no relation to the present-day political division of the various states 
and would create administrative problems of a very great magnitude. 
In India today, it would just not be practicable. 

At the narrower level of regional planning, viz. that of dividing 
the large, overall region into smaller component units for the purpose 
of planned development, therefore, the most desirable and, at the 
same time, practicable basis of demarcation would be on the basis 
of single functions within the different states. This would mean tliat 
for the purpose of actual planning operations, the unit would take the 
form of a more or less composite unit based on any one funclion such 
as agricullLire, or even a particular kind of agriculture such as jute 
or cotton cultivation, or a river basin area and the like. There would 
naturally be no fixity regarding the size of such sub-regions as this 
would be entirely dependant on the various natural factors. Here 
too, however, it would be important to give due consideration to the 
human element. Even though a river watershed area may extend 
over two or three states and the most optimum demarcation of such 
a sub-region would necessitate cutting across the boundaries of more 
than one state, it might prove desirable, from the practical point of view, 
not to follow up such a division to its logical conclusion if it was 
felt that provincial feelings and considerations would operate strongly 
against the efficient functioning of such a sub-region. Sub-regional 
planning over inter-state areas must be allowed to evolve by itself and 
should not be forced from the top because, in the ultimate analysis, 
it is at the sub-regional level that regional plans will have to be executed 
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and, at this level, the states must be made responsible for execution. 
Normally, therefore, the sub-region for the purpose of execution should 
be confined to the boundaries of one state. In states of the size as exist 
in India, there would be only a few examples of sub-regions divided on 
the basis of single functions which would extend beyond the boundaries 
of any state. Of course, there would undoubtedly be some such cases 
for example, the coal areas of Bihar and West Bengal or the Damodar 
watershed region covered by the D.V.C. but in the greater majority of 
such cases also, it is unlikely that provincial considerations would 
operate too strongly. At the sub-regional level, what is visualised is a 
number of units based on single functions which would serve as the 
actual units of planning operations and the boundaries of which sub- 
units would normally be confined to a particular state and would extend 
beyond the state only in such circumstances when provincial feelings 
would not operate against the working of such sub-regions. The sub- 
regional unit should ultimately replace the present-day ristrict and sub- 
divisional units in so far as planning operatings are concerned and in 
place of the district and sub-divisional plans we should be having sub- 
regional plans. 

Since the sub-region would be created on the basis of a single 
function, for planning purposes it should have associated with it 
an officer concerned with that particular function though the overall 
charge may still be left to the non-technical civilian. For example, the 
plan for an agricultural sub-region which may extend to cover two or 
more districts should be drawn up by an officer of the Agriculture 
Department who would, under the general supervision of a Regional 
Planning Officer, be responsible not only for planning the programme 
in respect of this region but would also be responsible for its execution. 
The sub-regional plan would then be given its proper bias and emphasis 
in respect of the ffinction for which it is best suited. This would not 
naturally mean that all development activity in the sub-region would 
be confined to only one function to the exclusion of other activities. 
Other aspects of development would also be given their due impor- 
tance within a particular sub-region but these programmes would be 
drawn up and oriented in a manner best suited to the most efficient 
development of the function which forms the basis for the division 
of a particular sub-region. 

At the present moment, our planning particularly at the 
lower level is too diverse and after these years of all round 
planning it is now necessary to introduce an element of selectivity 
and to concentrate on the development of particular productive func- 
tions for which particular areas are best suited. This would un- 
doubtedly constitute a basic difference in our planning approach but 
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such an approach has become absolutely essential for the best utilisa- 
tion of our limited financial and other resources. Planning from the 
bottom can become most useful only if it is conducted through a sub- 
regional agency, concentrating on the development of a single pro- 
ductive function. So far, for the most part, planning has been, to a 
considerable extent, from the top as a result both of limited resources 
and of the necessity of allocating priorities from the higher levels. If 
planning is truly to be from the bottom, that is from the village panchayat 
upwards, it would be bound to result in unit planning in its most 
diversified form and would correspondingly make far less impact on the 
overall economy of a particular area and would also contribute far less 
to the productivity of the area than if the plan for the area was drawn 
up on the basis of the chief resource-factor or factors of the area and 
designed to bring about the maximum productive development of such 
resource-factor or factors. 

From the execution point of view, such a sub-regional approach 
would not mean very much modification of our present set-up. The 
administrative, district-wide divisions would remain untouched and 
would continue to be utilised by the sub-regional agency as far as 
possible. Only the planning set-up at this level would be entirely 
altered and the sub-regional plan would be drawn up and executed 
on the basis of the sub-regional unit. In detailed execution, the district 
and sub-divisional level officers would continue to discharge the super- 
visory functions they are doing at present, the only difference being that 
the overall supervisory function would be given to a Regional Planning 
Officer assisted by a technical officer having specialised knowledge 
regarding the function or functions for the development of which a 
particular region is considered most suited. 

V 

The regional administrative arrangement, as outhned above, 
would undoubtedly mean the creation of another tier in the structure 
of planning administration. It is necessary to ensure that this does 
not result in a greater bottleneck and more delay in respect of sanction 
for projects and programmes. This can only be done if there is 
maximum delegation of power all along the line. The Central Plan- 
ning Commission should be responsible only for (f) laying down broad, 
general policies for the country as a whole and for particular regional 
areas in particular and (z7) indicating the broad, financial framework 
within which regional plans for various groups-of-states regions should 
be drawn up. Thereafter, the actual drawing-up, implementation and 
even review of the regional plans should be a matter entirely left to the 
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discretion of the Zonal Planning Commissions who should also be able 
to make alterations and modifications in the regional plans whenever 
considered necessary. The Zonal Commissions must be considered as 
integral parts of the Central Planning Commission but the latter’s deci- 
sion should only be invoiced if, owing to differences between the states, 
the Zonal Commission is not able to arrive at any satisfactory solution 
regarding any project or programme. It is likely that, after an initial 
period of two or three years, references by the Zonal Commissions to 
the Planning Commission regarding details of execution of their res- 
pective plans would be reduced to the barest minimum. At the lower 
level, that of the sub-regional unit also, there should be the least inter- 
ference and the maximum delegation of financial and other powers. 
The Regional Planning Officer should be empowered to make such 
deviations and modifications in the original sub-regional plans as 
circumsntances may necessitate and the Regional Advisory Board, on 
the lines of the District Development Boards, may approve. The role 
of the various state governments at the state level in respect of details 
of projects and programmes would naturally be greatly circumscribed 
but would find full and adequate expression both at the sub-regional 
and the regional levels. 

While little difficulty is anticipated in setting up the regional 
planning structure at the Zonal Commission stage, particularly now 
that Zonal Councils have come into being, some practical difficulty is 
bound to be experienced particularly in the initial stage of demarcating 
and setting up the sub-regional units within different states. This 
follows from the lack of an adequate body of theoretical knowledge 
relating to the manner and methods by which the various small regions 
and sub-regions can be efficiently studied and worked upon. It has 
to be carefully examined how particular aspects and problems, for 
example, the mitigation of unemployment and distress in particular 
localities, the role of cheap electrical energy in rural communities, or 
the multi-purpose development of small watershed areas and the like 
can be effectively dovetailed into one overall, sub-regional pattern. 
It would undoubtedly be a somewhat difficult problem as to where and 
how to make a beginning. How would the area of a sub-region be 
defined, in what manner would the development activities in a sub- 
region, demarcated on the basis of some single function, be linked 
with the activities in other sub-regions marked out on the basis of 
some other development function or functions, to what extent would 
the single-function approach be pursued to the exclusion, by and large, 
of other developmental activities, are all questions which crop up as 
soon as the regional concept is sought to be introduced in the field. 
The only solution to meet these problems is to conduct extensive 
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researcli througli regional pilot projects, specific resource studies and 
regional investigations under the state governments, with the Zonal 
Planning Commission as the advisory agency in each case. With the 
knowledge gained from the working of such pilot projects and studies, 
it would be possible to build up a considerable body of knowledge to 
meet the varying circumstances and conditions obtaining in this 
country. 

At the same time, the above difficulty should not be given more 
importance than it deserves. Once the Zonal Commissions are set up 
and the state governments accept the regional approach, it should 
not be difficult to divide a sizable portion of the states into fairly homo- 
geneous sub-regions on the basis of, say, watershed areas, geographical 
compactness and agricultural or industrial potentialities. The example 
of the Lower Colorado River Authority in the U.S., which took up 
the multi-purpose development of a large watershed area in one state 
very successfully, indicates the scope of regional planning within the 
boundaries of one state. A number of multi-purpose projects are being 
taken up in various states of this country and these will undoubtedly 
serve as pioneers in regard to regional planning in the field. It is 
necessary now to build up a strong superstructure of regional planning 
and administration on the twin foundations of the Zonal Councils, 
on the one hand, and the large number of multi-purpose development- 
al projects springing up in different parts of the country, on the other. 
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^0 much of government work begins and ends with forms. In 
^ many of one’s approaches to government offices, one is asked 
at once to fill out forms. And every one has undoubtedly been per- 
plexed over the entries he should make against some of the questions 
in the forms he has to fill. Forms are thus a handy instrument in 
administrators’ hands, a means of collecting and standardising data, 
a means of orderly classification. 

Precisely because they are so widely used, their composition is 
taken very much for granted; forms, including questionnaire forms, 
evolve in a rather haphazard manner. This has two major dis- 
advantages. Forms that are not carefully thought out and nicely 
worded baffle the person who has to fill them out; secondly, they are 
far less useful to the office staff that use them than they can and should 
be. 

A great deal has been written on the technique of designing forms 
and questionnaires. Here I do not propose to do more than to show 
by a simple but remarkable illustration how a carefully designed form 
can cut out needless work and reduce a task to a fraction of its present 
dimensions. My purpose is simply to call attention to a much-neglect- 
ed area in the administrative field, where forethought can minimise 
office work. 

The ProMem 

State Government officials who are appointed to posts in Bombay 
City apply to the Controller of Accommodation for residential accom- 
modation. The office lists their names, and ultimately allots some 
requisitioned premises to them. Originally this was the form of appli- 
cation in use : 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR RESIDENTIAL 
ACCOMMODATION 

1. Name and address of applicant ; 

2. Occupation (in detail) and office : 

3. Present pay including allowances etc., or income, (Please 
state your basic pay and allowances separately) ; 

4. Single or married : 
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5. (a) Number (3f members in applicant’s family : 

(b) Their relationship with the applicant : 

(r) Names of employers of earning members if any, and their 
monthly income. 

6. How long has applicant been in Bombay ? If on transfer, from 
where and whether he had given up accommodation at the 
previous station. In case of a transferred Government Ser- 
vant, please state the exact address of the premises occupied by 
his predecessor and whether they were requisitioned or not. 
Also state its rent : 

7. How long is applicant going to be in Bombay ? 

8. Where or with whom the applicant is staying at present ? 

9. Details of accommodation now occupied by applicant and 
persons, if any, with whom the applicant is staying : 

10. Minimum accommodation required by applicant : 

1 1. Maximum amount of rent applicant is willing to pay : 

12. Whether willing to share accommodation with others ? If so, 
with whom ? 

13. Vegetarian or non- vegetarian : 

14. The locality in which the applicant prefers accommodation : 

15. Any special circumstances applicant wishes to urge in his favour : 

I herewith forward the undertaking duly signed by me and 
witnessed by the head of my office, indemnifying the Governor of 
Bombay against any claim for compensation by the landlord in respect 
of premises that may be offered to and accepted by me, then subse- 
quently rejected. 

Applicanfs Signature. 


After an application entered the office and reached the assis- 
tant assi^ed to this work, the latter prepared a ‘note’ commenting on 
the application. Generally it was his job to examine in the note 
whether the application was complete and the applicant eligible for 
registration. Here is a typical note : 

“Submitted with reference to the application of Shri 

at p. 3 ante. 

Shri is a T.G.S. from Hyderabad. As regards his 

predecessor’s premises, he states that he has been in a newly 
created post. However, this has not been confirmed by F.D. 
where he is working. We may get it confirmed by F.D. In 
the meanwhile we may take up the question of his registration 
His basic pay is Rs. 600 and special pay is Rs. 150/-. He is, 
therefore, eligible^ for accommodation, rent of which is up to 
Rs. 1 87-8-0. He is willing to pay rent up to Rs. 200/-. His I.B. 
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is at p.l3. He may, therefore, be registered as ‘7-P-fresh" and 
informed accordin^y.” 

Before he could write this note, the assistant would have to peruse the 
application carefully. Altogether, the operation would occupy at 
least 20 minutes. 

The appHcation and the note would then go to the Superintendent 
or Officer for approval of the action proposed. 

Solution 

The task was studied carefully with a view to simplification. 
Then the job of this assistant was simplified, by the introduction of one 
new form and the rationalisation of the existing application form. 

/ 

Here is the new application form : 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR RESIDENTIAL 
ACCOMMODATION 

IMPORTANT NOTE : PLEASE DO NOT OMIT ANY PARTICULARS 
AS YOUR REGISTRATION WILL OTHER- 
WISE BE DELAYED. 

1. {a) Your name : 

{b) Residential address : 

2. {a) Designation : 

(/?) Name of office : 

(f) Office address : 

3. {a) Basic Pay in the present post : 

{b) Special pay, if any : 

(c) H.R.A. if now drawn : 

(d) Other allowances, if any : 

4. Maximum amount of rent you are willing to pay : 

5. (a) Have you been transferred to Bombay ? If so, from where ? 
(h) If not, (0 Is this your first appointment in Bombay ? 

(//) Where were you staying before joining your office ? 

(c) Who was your predecessor in office ? 

id) What is the date of your joining duty in Bombay ? 

6. What is the barest minimum accommodation that you will 

accept ? 

7. Are you a vegetarian or a non- vegetarian ? 
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8. Ill which localities in Bombay will you accept accommodation ? 

9. Has 3 ^ 0111 ' office forwarded to this office your predecessor’s de- 
claration regarding his premises ? If not please attach. 

10. (fl) How many members of your family will be staying with you 

in Bombay ? 

{b) What is their relationship with you ? 

(c) Is any of them earning ? If so state, 

(/) Name of the person/s 
(//) Name/s of office/s 
(Hi) Emoluments. 

11. How long will 3 'Ou be in Bombay ? 

12. (/) With whom are you staying at present ? 

(//) Extent of accommodation now occupied. 

(Hi) In what capacity are you staying there ? (i.e., as a tenant, 
lodger, guest, caretaker etc.). 

I enclose the Indemnity Bond signed by me and witnessed 
by a Gazetted Officer, indemnifying the Governor of Bombay against 
any claim for compensation by the landlord in respect of premises 
that T may accept but subsequently reject. 

Place ; (Applicanfs signature) 

Date : 


Certain features of this form deserve comment. From the 
point of view of the applicant who is filling the form, the questions are 
worded to facilitate answering them. 

Firstly, some of the vagueness of the earher form has disappeared, 
e.g., question 10 in the old form regarding minimum accommodation 
required by the apphcant has become “what is the barest minimum 
accommodation that you will accept ?” Question 14 — “locality in which 
the applicant prefers accommodation” has become “In which loca- 
lities in Bombay will you accept accommodation ?” Particularly in the 
latter case no scope is left for doubt on the part either of the applicant 
or of the office. The earher phrasing left an area of indifference which 
could give rise to needless argument later. 

One way of clearing up a vagueness in a question is to spht it 
up into its components. An example is the entry relating to the present 
pay including allowances, etc., which very frequently produced replies 
liiat did not provide the information needed for the applicanfs classi- 
fication. In the new form the question has been split into a number of 
sub-C|uestions. Another example of this is provided by question 5 in 
the new form which replaces question 6 in the old. The mass of 
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information called for in regard to the applicant’s previous history 
and the premises his predecessor occupied, was most inconveniently 
bundled under one item. It is much simpler from the applicant’s 
point of view if the question is split into a sufficient number of smaller 
questions. 

A corollary of this is a logical numbering of questions and sub- 
questions, which makes the applicant’s task easier. 

One of the essential accompaniments to the application for 
accommodation was the covering endorsement by the applicant’s 
superior officer regarding the premises his predecessor in office used to 
occupy. There were innumerable cases in which this essential was 
not furnished, with the result that the department had to engage in 
protracted correspondence on this point. 

Often enough, the omission was due to the applicants them- 
selves being ignorant of this requirement. So a draft ‘hovering 
endorsement” was attached to the application form before it was 
supplied to intending applicants. To draw attention to this, we 
introduced a question into the application form itself on this point 
{question 9). This is a very useful technique. 

There are also some points in the revision of a form which arise 
out of the manner of handling, and the requirements to be met in the 
office. 

There is often a tendency to include needless questions in a 
form. Therefore, forms have to be strictly scrutinised from purely 
this angle. 

Secondly, the questions in a questionnaire form should be 
arranged in such an order as to make their further processing simplest. 
We will have more to say about this below. 

Questions that could be ambiguously interpreted should be 
improved or rephrased. For instance, during revision of the form, 
question 12 was first drafted to read : 

{i) Where are you now staying at present ? 

(n) Extent of accommodation now occupied. 

{in) Status. 

The third sub-question lent itself to various interpretations. It 
was quite possible that an applicant might without hesitation write 
against it the word “married” or something equally irrelevant. What 
the office wanted to know was whether the applicant was a tenant, a 
paying guest or a caretaker. We, therefore, redrafted the question. 
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II 

Along with the change in the application form, we devised a new 
form for processing (“noting”) the application : 


i. 2. 3. 4. 


A 

1. Name of the applicant 

2. Is the applicant’s office address and des- 
ignation given separately ? 

3. Are the basic pay and allowances of the 
applicant shown separately ? 

4. Has he indicated the maximum rent he 
is willing to pay ? 

(fl) If the reply to 3 and 4 is ‘Yes’, 
indicate rent group he is eligible 
for, in the 3rd column. 

5. (a) If he is a transferred Govt, servant, 

write ‘T’ in column 3, otherwise 
leave it blank, 

(b) If he is coming from mofussil for 
the first time to take up this appoint- 
ment in Bombay, write ‘M’ in 
column 3, otherwise leave it blank. 

(c) If he is in a newly created post, 
write ‘N’ in column 3 otherwise leave 
it blank. 

{d) Has he indicated the date of taking 
charge in Bombay ? (Write ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’ in column 4 and date of joining 
in column 3) 

6. Has he indicated the minimum accom- 
modation he wants ? 

7. Has he said whether he is a vegetarian or 
non- vegetarian ? 

8. Has he indicated the area in which he 
wants accommodation ? 

9. (a) Is the predecessor’s declaration sent 

by his Office/Department ? 

(b) If the premises occupied by his pre- 
decessor are under requisition, 
give No. and date of A/O in column 
3, othrerwise leave it blank. 
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1. 2. 

3. 

4. 

(c) If the predecessor has given notice to 
Govt, that he will vacate the pre- 
mises, indicate particulars in 
column 3, otherwise leave it blank. 

10. Has he executed the LB. properly ? 

11. Is the application sent through the Head 
of his Office/Department ? 

Instructions : 1, In col. 4 merely write ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’, Other replies 
should be in col. 3. 

2. If there is any ‘No’ in col. 

4, in reply to any question 
in Part ‘A’, return the appli- 
cation itself to the applicant 
for eliciting the required in- 
formation. 

3. If there is any ‘No’ in col, 4 
in reply to any question in 
Part ‘B’ (but not in Part 
‘A’) do not return the 
application but proceed 
with registration and obtain 
the required information 
after the applicant is 
registered. 

B 

12. Is the number of members in his family 
and their relationship to Iiim given ? 

13. If there are any other earning members 
in his family, say so in col. 3, otherwise 
leave it blank. 

14. If he has stated how long he is going to 
stay in Bombay, indicate period in col. 

3, otherwise leave it blank. 

15. Has he given the name and address of 
the person with whom he at present 
stay ? 





ORDER 


I caM attention to some features of this noting form. 
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Firstly, clear and simple instructions appear on the form itself. 
Even a newcomer in the office can apply those instructions without any 
previous training. 

Secondly, the order of entries in the noting form, and their 
numbering follow closely the order and numbering in the application 
form. Therefore, the clerk has merely to put the two forms adjacent 
to one another to fill up the noting form. 

Thirdly, the questions on the noting form are so worded that they 
evoke either simple Yes/No answers or else a specific answer. For 
instance, question 7 reads “Has he said whether he is a vegetarian or 
a non-vegetarian ?” It does not ask “Is he a vegetarian or non-vegeta- 
rian ?”, because at this stage the office is not interested in whether the 
applicant is one or the other. That would be of interest at a later 
stage in the processing. At this stage, the officer wants to know merely 
if the application is complete and therefore whether the applicant has 
said ifhe is a vegetarian or non- vegetarian. Similarly, question 6 does 
not ask “What is the minimum accommodation wanted ?”, but “Has 
he indicated the minimum accommodation he wants ?” Here too, 
the office is interested in a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’, rather than in the 
actual requirements, at this stage. 

The noting assistant makes his entries in two columns on the 
form. A ‘yes’ or ‘no’ entry is to be made only in column 4. Other 
specific entries for which dotted lines are provided on the form are to 
be entered in column 3. 

The entire set of questions is divided into two groups — A and B. 
Group ‘A’ contains infomiation which is absolutely essential, and 
without which registration is impossible and the application form must 
be sent back. Group ‘B’ comprises questions which are not so impor- 
tant and which can become the subject of correspondence rz/for regis- 
tration. 

If you read over the form you will see that any negative entry in 
column 4 will automatically result in the return of the application form 
to the applicant for completion. The task is thus rendered completely 
automatic and, as I have said above, a totally new recruit can be put 
on this job with hardly any training. 

I need only add that the time involved in handling a single appli- 
cation fell, from about 20 minutes on the old system, to 3 or 4 minutes 
on the new. 

I do not suggest that this example in any sense demonstrates all 
the numerous points that affect the make-up of a form. Here, for 
instance, is a point that would-be form designers might attend to : 
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One very often finds in government forms a number of various 
alternatives, with the foot note, “strike out whichever is not applic- 
able”. I have always thought that this is quite a wrong way of phrasing 
a question. When you face a large number of questions it is much 
simpler to pick out from several alternatives the one that does apply 
to you than the many that do not. Therefore, in regarded to multiple 
choice question it would be best to set them out one below the other 
and ask the applicant to make a cross mark against the alternative 
which applies to him. 

There are various other points that must be attended to, e.g., 
the spacing of items, so as {d) to give adequate space for the answers 
expected and {b) to facilitate processing. But as I have already written, 
my purpose is not to list the essentials of form design. It is merely to 
call attention (1) to the need for forms to be carefully planned before 
they are introduced, (2) to the manner in which a well-designed form 
can make the processing operation simple, automatic and economical 
in time. 


“An efficient enterprise must work in a groove because a groove 
is the smooth way of doing things. Here, again, misunderstanding 
is frequent because too often it is assumed that the groove is a 
rut which must be avoided at all costs. The urge is to" reorganize 
out of it, to consolidate and divide and shake up, simply to prevent 
the groove from becoming established. But this is shortsighted 
and unrealistic. The groove is essential. It is not the groove that 
should be prevented but the too deep grooving which" becomes a 
rut and eventually militates against flexibility, fresh outlook, and 
adaptability to change”. 

—MARSHALL DIMOCK 
(in '■The Executive in Actioif) 



EDITOIIAL NOTES 


To enable the readers of the Journal to express their views on 
contemporary problems of public administration, a ‘Correspondence’ 
section has been re-started with this issue. It is not the intention to 
confine the correspondence to articles published in the Journal; views 
on any administrative issue of importance would be welcome. 

:!i * 

The feature on 'Book Reviews’ has been supplemented with a 
section on 'Book Notes’. It covers 10 books, selected from fresh 
additions to the Institute’s library, which we thought, deserved to be 
brought to the notice of our readers, though not necessarily through 
full length reviews. 


—Editor. 



COEIESPONDENCE 

I 

Work Study in Government Orgainisatloas 

The Editor, 

IJ.P.A. 

Sir, 

The principles, practices and problems of “Work Study in 
Government Organisations” as presented in a recent article in your 
Journal by Sarvashri Indarjit Singh and K.N, Butani (Vol. IV, No. 2, 
April-Jiine 1958) do not differ much from the principles, practices and 
problems of work study in the administrative or office units and busi- 
ness organisations. We may get a useful clue or two therefore from 
business experience. 

In particular, readers may consider an approach that is being 
increasingly accepted in the West and which has been tried by the 
writer in Indian business organisations with satisfying results. 

In this approach, we start with defining the objective of the 
study. A better service at a lesser cost at the right time, we say, is the 
objective. Since this objective assures the interests of both the em- 
ployer and the employee, this objective serves as a common ground. 

We emphasise that this is the common objective of every member 
of the organisation. We emphasise that methods improvement is a 
continuous activity. We emphasise too that methods improvement 
is every one's concern and not merely that of staff. 

So that every member should get into the act, personnel at every 
level is inducted to the significance, basic techniques and philosophy 
of methods improvement. Every member effects improvement of his 
or her job. The men at higher levels guide, encourage and co-ordinate 
the efforts of those at the lower levels. Thus, a departmental head 
co-ordinates the efforts of his supervisors who in turn co-ordinate the 
efforts of their assistants. 

We find that the men on the job are able to effect improvement 
in their methods of work to a remarkable degree. In one study, a 
typists pool was taken up for improvement. It was divided into two 
sections. One section was analysed by two work study experts. 
Another section was analysed by the typists themselves who have been 
inducted to this approach. We found the man-on-the-job approach 
yielded more and better ideas than the work study expert approach. 

The study was continued. The reports of recommendations 
were given to the sections-in-charge. Where the specialist did the 
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analysis, the section-in-cliarge had to fight every inch to get them 
iinplemeiited. In the other section, even before the section-iii-cliarge 
spoke to his men, most of the recommendations had been implemented. 
Reason ? The initiative came from them and “the ideas were ours’k 

Where such an approach is adopted, there is a climate of methods 
consciousness, a refreshing absence of resistance to change, a dynamic 
drive to achieve the objective of ‘a better service at a lesser cost at the 
right timek 

For this approach to succeed, one condition should be satisfied. 
Top management should be informed on and vitally interested in this 
approach. 

The man on the job knows where the shoe pinches. Given the 
know-how and given the encouragement, he can continuously think of 
and effects improvements in his job. It is better for an organization 
that many men think in terras of improvement instead of one, however 
clever or skilled he may be. 

Normally, top management does not wish to bother itself with 
this approach since it calls for a change in attitudes. It prefers the easy 
way out. It employs an outside consultant or an inside expert to 
‘rationalise’ and ‘streamline’ the work. 

That this approach costs much in terms of money, morale and 
time does not seem to appeal to them. Instead of all the staff working 
to achieve a significant objective, one lone expert works. Instead of 
implementing improvements quickly, smoothly and gracefully, there 
is an unending war, though an undeclared one between those affected 
and the officer concerned. 

The specialist has his place in this approach. He comes in 
where refinements are needed. Men on the job can help achieve the 
first 70-80 % efficiency and it is to get the other 20 or 10% they think 
of the specialist and they welcome him. 

The logic is briefly this. “Methods improvement is change. If 
it involves me, unless I initiate it, I won’t let it work. Even if it works, 
it won’t be effective or dynamic. I will initiate it systematically if 
I am informed and encouraged. What stops you from giving me the 
know-how and encouraging me T 

Is this approach applicable to government organisations? Is 
it desirable? Is it feasible? What would be the limitations? How 
can we surmount them? I would love to hear from the readers of 
this Journal. 

Yours faithfully, 

BomUy, jsf, H. Athreya 

12th August, 1958. 
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II 

O & M Machinery in India 

The Editor 
IJ.P.A. 

Sir, 

I have read with great interest the account of the pioneering 
work in the application of work study techniques in government 
organisations, undertaken by the Special Re-organisation Unit of 
the Union Ministry of Finance, described in the article jointly con- 
tributed by Sarvasliri Indarjit Singh and K.N. Butani to the last 
issue of the Journal. The issue posed whether the methods study, 
work simplification programme, etc., should precede or succeed an 
analysis of the organisation at the top is primarily theoretical one ; 
the learned authors of the article have found it more profitable to 
make an analysis of the organisational structure only after the 
methods of work have been carefully planned out and simplified ; 
they feel that ‘'the analysis of the superstructure of the organisation 
should follow the evolution of the design of the basic primary unit, 
the quality of work and the volume of load that it has to carry”. 
Their conclusions, emerging from actual work studies, in regard to 
the organisation problems are refreshingly interesting. Some of these 
relate to the need for functional specialists and for functional distri- 
bution of work, as also for avoiding over-functionalisation; the 
structural arrangements necessary for elfective supervision and the 
need for re-consideration of the present inflexible structure of the 
primary unit of work in view of the rapidly expanding activities of 
government. The last conclusion itself indicates the limitations of 
the work study techniques and the need for their being supple- 
mented by proper 'organizational’ studies into the higher structure 
of the administrative hierarchy, the problems of supervision and 
control, concentration and deconcentration, centralisation and de- 
centralisation, allocation of functions between different Ministries, 
etc. This is in a way implicit in the conclusions of the learned 
authors who have considered organisational and methods studies ‘a 
continuing part of the same assignment’; but they have not carried 
the argument further to its logical conclusion. 

A point which naturally arises at this stage relates to the 
administrative machinery for carrying out organisational studies, 
particularly at the top. At present ‘O & M’ work on the lines of 
the British practice is carried out in India by the Central O & M 
Division, located in the Cabinet Secretariat. Methods study also 
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logically forms a part of the functions of this Division ; the Special 
Re-organisation Unit of the Union Ministry of Finance has specialis- 
ed in this work particularly by using more refined tools developed 
in the U.S.A. to review staff requirements on the basis of more or 
less scientifically determined work load in the interest of economy 
and efficiency— considerations which are obviously of special concern 
to the Ministry of Finance. The Central O & M Division, on the 
other hand, has primarily concentrated on watching the progress of 
disposal and suggesting measures for improvement of quality and 
speed, simplifying and improving office procedures, examining 
administrative causes of delay, collating reference material for 
‘establishment’ work, experimenting with the staffing structure of the 
primary unit of work — a section — , and looking into special organi- 
zational problems common to certain Ministries and Departments. 
There is apparently much ground common to both the Central 
O & M Division and the Special Re-organisation Unit; at present 
both of them keep a regular contact with each other and try to 
work in close co-operation. Overall co-ordination in matters of 
policy is effected by the Central Economy Board which consists of 
Cabinet Secretary (Chairman); Secretary, Ministry of Home Affairs; 
Secretary, Department of Expenditure (Finance Ministry), and the 
Director, O & M, Cabinet Secretariat. The main function of the 
Special Re-organisation Unit of the Economy Division of the 
Ministry of Finance, as reconstituted in 1957, is to use “the tech- 
nique of ‘work-study’ for investigation which normally comprises — 
[a) a study of the organisational set-up, delegations, span of control 
of superior officers, etc.; (b) analysis of operations; (c) a programme 
of work simplification and standardisation, where possible ; and 
[d) evolution of standards of performance and hence staff require- 
ments”. (Third Annual Report of O & M Division, Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, p. 21.) The reference to ““delegations, span of control of 
superior officers, etc.” has obviously a relevance here only to work 
study. Apparently, studies of the top organisation and services 
structures do not fall within the purview of either of them; the 
Ministry of Home Affairs appointed an Officer on Special Duty in 
September, 1956, to look into the question of the services re-organi- 
sation, etc. 

Emphasis on O & M work has been declining in the U.S.A. 
in recent years ; new tools of management, of government, such as 
operations research, electronics and human relations are coming into 
prominence. In order to enhance and extend its utility, the role of 
O & M in Government in India will have to be clearly defined and 
the administrative arrangements for it planned and reorganised on a 
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more scientific basis. The two important problems here are ( 1 ) how 
to integrate the work of the Central O & M Division with that of 
the Special Re-organisation Unit ? and (2) in what administrative 
agency should be placed the responsibihty for higher organisational 
studies ? 

For the latter purpose it might be advantageous to have a 
standing Cabinet Committee for Re-organisation, assisted by an O & M 
Committee of Secretaries of appropriate Ministries and Departments. 
An ad hoc Cabinet Committee on Administrative Re-organisation 
was appointed in 1953 to examine the recommendations made in the 
first Appleby Report. The concept of 'O & M’ is much wider and 
more comprehensive than the one of '^Economy’ or ‘Work Study’ and 
hence the need for an ‘O & M’ Committee of Secretaries, which 
might have a sub-committee on economy. In the U.K., a Committee 
named Government Organisation Committee, composed of a number 
of permanent secretaries of the Departments under the leadership 
of Permanent Secretary of the Treasury is at the peak of its O & M 
organisation. This committee has overall and surveillance responsi- 
bilities for effective organisation of government machinery as a whole 
and O & M activities in particular. The establishment of the two 
Committees proposed earlier " will also help to resolve the first prob- 
lem; they may, with the assistance of the Central 0& M Division, 
lay down the broad policies within the framework of which the 
Special Re-organisation Unit may carry out work studies. The basic 
work for higher organisational studies (including allocation of functions 
between Ministries and departments, control of proliferation of 
government departments and ofiices, problems of high-level coordi- 
nation, delegation, etc.) should be undertaken by the Central O & M 
Division, considering that the Special Re-organisation Unit has a 
clearly limited function in matters of determination of workloads and 
staff complements. 

We may also have an Advisory Panel of O & M Experts^, 
drawn from industry, the Defence Services and public life to advise 
the top O & M organization in its work and to keep it informed with 
the O & M problems and developments outside the government. 

What we need today is an integrated approach to the O & M 
problems in government and an integrated machinery to tackle them. 
The main purpose of O & M in government is to secure maximum 
efficiency by overhauling organisation and work methods; surprisingly 
enough the O & M machinery and techniques today themselves need 
streamhning. 

New Delhi, Yours faithfully, 

September 17, 1958. R. Dwarkadas 


lECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMIMSTIATION 

IN INDIA 

[The various sub-heads in the feature have been dropped for the 
facility of analysis ; the size too has been reduced to give a more compact 
bird's-eye view of recent developments and events in the field of public 
administration in India. — Ed.] 


All important recent development 
in the field of recruitment policy 
has been the acceptance by the 
Government of India, with some 
modifications, of the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Services (Qualifi- 
cations for Recruitment) Committee, 
presided over by Shri Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar. Under the decision 
taken by the Government, a univer- 
sity degree will no longer be an 
essential requirement for recruit- 
ment to all clerical. Central Class 
in and State Subordinate non-cleri- 
cal services; candidates appearing 
for the Upper Division clerical and 
Central Class III non-clerical services 
need now possess only intermediate, 
senior Cambridge or higher secon- 
dary certificate or equivalent quali- 
fications. A university degree will 
continue to be an essential qualifi- 
cation for other services — all-India 
and Central Class I, Central Class II 
(gazetted and non-gazetted), State 
Class 11 (gazetted) and State Sub- 
ordinate (gazetted) services. For 
Central Class II (non-gazetted) and 
State subordinate (gazetted) services 
the age-limit will be 20 to 24 years; 
for State Class II (gazetted), 21 to 24 
years. In order to reduce the num- 
ber of entrants to a manageable size 
and thereby improve examining 
standards, the Government has 
also decided that no candidate would 
be permitted to appear more than 
twice at any open competitive exami- 
natioR. 

The recent emphasis on the crea- 
tion of all-India cadres continues. 


The Irrigation and Power Team of 
the Committee on Plan Projects has, 
in its report on theChambal Project, 
favoured the creation of an All 
India Reserve of Officers who could 
be utilised to strengthen the projects 
as and when necessary, since each 
State cannot appreciate the overall 
situation. 

Some basic and far-reaching 
changes are under way in the nature 
and scope of the training programme 
for the various categories and levels 
of community development person- 
nel. The new pattern of training will 
cover the training of administrative 
and technical key personnel (includ- 
ing Collectors, Heads of Depart- 
ments, Development Commissioners, 
etc.) at the Central Institute of Study 
and Research in Community Deve- 
lopment, (the first batch of 31 officers 
including some non-officials has 
already finished its training) ; orienta- 
tion training at common centres for 
Block Development and Extension 
officers; job training in specialised 
training institutions ; refresher cours- 
es for all Block functionaries and 
district heads of technical depart- 
ments concerned; and the establish- 
ment of a training centre for instr- 
uctors, principals, etc. The Village 
Level Worker will now undergo a 
two-year integrated course, instead 
of 18 months’ as at present, and 
basic agricultural schools and exten- 
sion training centres will be combin- 
ed with a view to achieving higher 
standards of training for the 
V.L.W, 
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The U.P. Government has cons- 
tituted a State Board of Technical 
Education and Training; Mysore has 
appointed a Co-ordination Com- 
mittee on Training to review from 
time to ti]iie the working of the 
training institutions and has for- 
mulated a scheme for training of new 
recruits to ministerial posts. 

The second session of the Admi- 
nistrative Staff College, Hyderabad, 
commenced on June 13, with a com- 
plement of 36 student-members as 
against 30 in the first session. It 
has 8 members from the Central 
Government, 4 from nationalised 
industries, 8 from State Governments 
and 16 from the private sector. 

Manpower studies continue to 
receive increased attention. The 
Governments of Bombay and Mysore 
have recently set up study groups 
and the Planning Commission has 
appointed a study group on Woman- 
power to assess requirements of 
women personnel in education, 
health, social welfare, etc. A Com- 
mittee has been set up by the Union 
Ministry of Education to examine 
the existing system of education in 
commerce with reference to the needs 
and resources of a developing eco- 
nomy. In the context of manpower 
shortages, efforts are being increas- 
ingly directed to utilising the exist- 
ing manpower to the maximum. 
The Union Public Service Com- 
mission has agreed to treat all per- 
sons, included in classified lists of 
Indian scientists and technologists 
abroad, prepared by the CouncU of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 
as “personal contact” candidates for 
selections for which they may 
appear to be prima facie suitable. 
The Bombay Government has issued 
instructions that extensions up to 58 
should be granted to technical per- 
sonnel belonging to Class II and III 
Services. 


The Kerala Government has 
revised pay scales for its employees, 
both gazetted and non-gazetted, 
effective from April 1 , 1958 . The 
basic minimum has been raised to 
Rs. 30 and, the maximum, excepting 
in a few cases, limited to Rs. 1 , 000 . 
A new lowest-grade recruit will now 
get a total remuneration of Rs. 67. 
The Government has also sanctioned 
to all employees one advance incre- 
ment for a service between 10 and 20 
years, two advance increments for a 
service between 20 and 25 years, 
and three for a service of 25 years or 
more. The Government of Andhra 
Pradesh has set up a Pay Revision 
Committee to enquire into the exist- 
ing structure of pay scales and ser- 
vice conditions of Government 
employees, drawing a pay of Rs. 250 
or less, excluding employees in State 
industrial undertakings. For the 
latter, the Government has decided 
to fix a minimum total wage of Rs. 
50 (basic pay of Rs. 26 plus a dear- 
ness allowance of Rs. 24), exclusive 
of house rent allowance. The mini- 
mum pay scale would be Rs. 26-1-30. 
Jammu & Kashmir has appointed 
a Committee to go into the pay 
structure and to advise on measure 
necessary for toning up the adminis- 
tration. 

The Committee, appointed by the 
Railway Board in February last year 
to report on promotion avenues for 
Class IV railway staff, has recom- 
mended that the different cadres in 
the various departments of the Rail- 
ways should be fixed in such a manner 
that each employee can reasonably 
expect to get the first promotion 
before he has put in 12 or 13 years of 
service. It has made detailed re- 
commendations in this regard and 
further proposed that training should 
be imparted to various categories of 
staff to equip them for promotion. 
The recent trend has been towards 
the eMension of staff welfare facilities 
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and benefits, and a simultaneous 
tightening up of administrative con- 
trol over personnel in matters of 
joining staff associations, participa- 
tion in strikes, neglect of responsibi- 
lities, etc. The Central Government 
is considering how far the Govern- 
ment Servants Conduct Rules should 
apply to personnel employed in 
departmentally-managed commercial 
and industrial state enterprises. 
These Rules were amended some time 
ago to prohibit participation in strik- 
es on the part of Government ser- 
vants and to ban their joining un- 
recognised staff' associations. The 
prohibition of strike, as provided in 
the Bihar Government Servants Con- 
duct Rules, came up for consideration 
recently in the Patna High Court 
in Bihar Ministerial Officers Vs. State 
of Bihar. The petitioners had con- 
tended that this restriction affected 
the right of freedom of speech and 
expression and the right to form as- 
sociations guaranteed under Articles 
19(1) (A) and 19(1)(C) of the Consti- 
tution of India. The Court held 
that the prohibition to take part in 
strikes or demonstrations was made 
in the interest of public order within 
the meaning of Articles 19(2) and 
19(4) of the Constitution, and was 
also reasonable within that mean- 
ing. The Government of Bombay 
has decided to take action against 
officers who repeatedly fail to take 
decisions on matters within their 
powers and make needless references 
to their superior. 

The O & M trends in the recent 
months have been in the direction of 
greater devolution and delegation of 
powers, attempts to reform adminis- 
trative procedures and organisation, 
and measures for economy. 

The most important develop- 
ment relating to dcvoluiion has been 
in the field of financial control at the 
Centre; expenditure control hitherto 
exercised by the Department of 


Expenditure, Ministry of Finance, 
has, to a considerable extent, been 
decentralised. The major scrutiny 
of the estimates of expenditure will 
be exercised by the Finance Ministry 
before the budget is framed. General- 
ly, once provision has been made 
in the budget on the basis of estimat- 
ed requirements by broad sub-heads 
and approved by Parliament, admi- 
nistrative Ministries will be free to 
sanction and incur expenditure (up 
to Rs. 50 lakhs in each case) with- 
out further reference to the Finance 
Ministry. But in the case of large 
schemes costing more than Rs. 50 
lakhs and of contracts involving 
substantial sums or an unusual 
feature, they will continue to con- 
sult the Finance Ministry. Internal 
Finance Advisers will be posted to 
each Ministry to ensure that the 
wider powers now delegated are 
exercised with due regardi to financial 
principles. 

In pursuance of the recommen- 
dations of its Administrative Inquiry 
Committee, the Rajasthan Govern- 
ment has delegated larger powers at 
all levels of administration. It has also 
decided to form study groups of 
officers to study in detail the adminis- 
trative procedures obtaining in other 
States. In Mysore, a 4-member sub- 
committee has been appointed to 
consider the question of introducing 
a common office procedure for the 
offices of the State Revenue Depart- 
ment. The Delhi Municipal Corpo- 
ration^ has set up a nine-member 
committee to devise ways and means 
for eliminating red-tape in its admi- 
nistration. 

The new administrative organi- 
sations, agencies and departments, 
which have either come up or are in 
the process of formation, include a 
Motor Vehicles Department in 
Kerala; a Central Board of Fisheries ; 
the Central Transport Development 
Council; the Road and Inland Water 
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Transport Advisory ConuTiittee ; and 
the Central Transport Co-ordination 
Committee. The Union Law Minis- 
try has been reorganized into two 
departments — the Legal Affairs and 
the Legislative. Important among 
the Committees recently set up by the 
Government of India are : (1) an ad 
hoc Committee, with Shri M.R. 
Masani, M.P., as Chairman, to con- 
duct a comprehensive enquiry and 
make recommendations for the re- 
organisation of administrative set- 
up for transport in Slates; (2) a 
high level Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Shri B.K. Gokhale, 
to review the organisational structure 
of the Central Water and Power 
Commission; and (3) a Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Shri 
Mahavir Tyagi, M.P., to advise on 
the administrative organisation and 
procedures necessary for implement- 
ing the integrated scheme of direct 
taxation with due regard to the need 
for eliminating tax evasion and 
avoiding inconvenience to the 
assessees. 

Apart from the establishment of 
a central training institution (men- 
tioned earlier) the most important 
recent developments in the field of 
community development have been 
the convening of a national 
conference on community develop- 
ment; advance towards democratic 
decentralisation; and intensification 
of efforts for effective participation of 
non-official organisations and indivi- 
duals in the community development 
and national extension service pro- 
grammes and a re-thinking about the 
exact role of the panchayat in rural 
development. 

The annual Conference on Com- 
munity Development, which met at 
Mount Abu from May 20 to 24, 
recommended that the Gram Pan- 
chayat should be made responsible 
for planning and implementing the 
community development programme 


and for promoting agricultural pro- 
duction; a portion of the Block funds 
and of the land revenue should be 
allotted for its development works; 
and the administration of the pan- 
chayat be organically integrated with 
the Development Commissioner’s 
organisation from the State head- 
quarters down to the village level. 
The Village Level Worker, however, 
should not be the Secretary of the 
panchayat, but should assist it in 
implementing its development pro- 
gramme. No separate cadre for 
B.D.Os. should be created by the 
States, and the I.A.S. and State Civil 
Service Officers should work as 
B.D.Os for one year as a part of their 
normal field training. The B.D.O. 
should have the status of a gazetted 
officer. Wherever a whole taluk 
was covered with Blocks, depart- 
mental officers other than the Exten- 
sion Officers should not normally be 
necessary and the latter should do 
both administrative and extension 
work, always giving priority to the 
latter. 

Further progress has been re- 
ported in the direction of democratic 
decentralisation of local government. 
Twenty ad hoc Panchayat Samitis, 
at the rate of one in each district, 
were inaugurated on July 1 in 
Andhra. Assam intends to bring 
forth legislation for the establish- 
ment of panchayats at the block 
and ‘union’ levels ; Jammu & 
Kashmir, for Advisory Block 
Panchayat Boards; and Mysore, for 
advisory Taluka Boards (for national 
extension blocks) and District 
Development Councils. Madras will 
have supervisory coordinating Pan- 
chayat Union Councils at the 
block level and advisory co-ordinat- 
ing Councils at the district level. 
JJ.P. has set up interim district 
councils to take over the functions of 
district boards, the district planning 
committees and the work connected 
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witli the community development. 
The State Governments of Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan have esta- 
blished committees to v/ork out 
detailed proposals in the matter. 

Increasing efforts have been 
directed in recent months towards 
enlisting tJie support of non-official 
organisations, in social and economic 
fields, in the community develop- 
ment programme. An understand- 
ing has been reached with the leaders 
at higher levels of the Gramdan 
movement but it is still to spread to 
the grass-roots level in village. The 
Central Committee on Community 
Development has recently also 
accepted in principle a proposal for 
participation of non-official organi- 
sations and workers in the commu- 
nity development programme. 
Groups of workers from organisa- 
tions as well as individuals, who 
are keen on participating in schemes 
for rural development, would be 
assisted by Government in respect of 


training by provision of instructional 
literature, etc; the training camps to 
instruct these workers would, how- 
ever, be organised by the organisa- 
tions themselves. 

The need for entrusting the 
panchayat with the entire responsibi- 
lity for rural development was em- 
phasised at a recent meeting of the 
Central Committee on Community 
Development. The Committee was 
opposed to the idea of an unduly 
large area being covered by one 
Panchayat. The Orissa Gram Pan- 
chayat Inquiry Committee has re- 
commended that the size of a pan- 
chayat should correspond to a block 
so that one village level worker 
might be available for each pancha- 
yat. That Committee finds that the 
panchayats need more financial 
support than what is at present pro- 
vided, and suggests that all pancha- 
yats should levy compulsorily a 
panchayat tax as provided in the 
Orissa Gram Panchayats Act, 1948. 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 


The First Regional Conference on 
Public Administration, held in 
Manila (Philippines) from June 7 to 
21, was attended by Australia, 
China, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Korea, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Singapore and Vietnam. 
The agenda for the Conference in- 
cluded ; (i) Administration of Eco- 
nomic and Social Planning and Pro- 
grammes (central and local govern- 
ments); (2) Education, Recruitment 


and Training for the Public Service 
(central and local governments) ; and 
(3) Proposals for the Creation of a 
Permanent Institution of Public 
Administration in the Region. The 
Conference decided to establish a 
permanent Eastern Regional Organi- 
sation for Public Administration 
{EROPA), subject to the agreement of 
a majority of the countries represent- 
ed at the First Regional Conference 
to join the regional organisation. 
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The major organs of the Organisa- 
tion will be the General Assembly, 
the Executive Council, the Secretariat 
General, and the Technical Services 
for Training and for Research and 
Documentation. Provisionally, the 
Secretariat would be in the Phili- 
ppines, the Research and Documen- 
tation Centre at Saigon and the 
Training Centre in India. The gene- 
ral objectives of the EROFA shall 
be : to promote the adoption of 
more effective and adequate admi- 
nistrative systems and practices in 
order to advance and implement the 
economic and social development 
programmes of the Region; to deve- 
lop an increasing appreciation of the 
value and importance of public 
administration; to advance the 
frontiers of the science and art of 
governmental administration in the 
Region; to develop managerial 
talent, especially at the executive 
and middle management levels; to 
foster the professionalization of 
public administration in the Region ; 
and to foster affiliation, and main- 
tain liaison, with universally recog- 
nized international bodies for public 
administration. 

In the U.K., PI.M.’s Government 
has decided to set up a Defence 


Board and to expand the Cabinet 
Defence Committee. The Standing 
Committee on tlie Pay of the Higher 
Civil Service Vv^ill carry out a geneial 
review of Higher Civil Service pay 
next autumn. 

A “Career Executive Programme” 
for the Federal service, based on the 
recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission for a ‘senior civil ser- 
vice’, has been authorised by the 
President of the U.S.A. The pro- 
gramme will be supervised by a 5- 
member Career Executive Board ; and 
its principal objects are to (1) im- 
prove methods of selecting and utiliz- 
ing high-ranking career employees 
in administrative and managerial 
posts; (2) facilitate transfer of exe-’J 
cutives to agencies where they are* 
most needed; and (3) provide them 
with rewarding career opportunities 
and greater prestige. 

The U.S. Congress has approved 
‘A Ten-Point Code of Ethics for 
Government Officials’. The Code 
enjoins the Federal official, among 
others, ‘never to accept, for himself 
or his family, favours or benegts 
under circumstances which might be 
construed by reasonable persons as 
influencing the performance of his 
governmental duties’. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


With the inau^ration of a 
Regional Branch in Orissa on 
August 9, the number of Regional 
Branches has increased to 3. The 
total Ordinary membership of the 
Institute on September 1 was 1028, 
Corporate membership 75 and Asso- 
ciate membership 10. 

The Executive Council of the 
Institute has re-elected Shri Gurmukh 
Nihal Singh, Governor of Rajasthan, 
as a Vice-President for a period of 2 
years. The new Members of the 
Council include Shri Vishnu Sahay, 
I.C.S., Union Cabinet Secretary and 
ShriN.N. Wanchoo, I.C.S., Secretary, 
Union Department of Expenditure 
in the Ministry of Finance. 

The fourth lecture in the series 
on “Expanding Government” was 


given on June 5 at the Institute’s pre- 
mises by General S.M. Shrinagesh, 
Principal, Administrative Staff 
College, Hyderabad, and, formerly, 
Chief of the Army Staff; he spoke 
on “Defence Organisation”. Shri 
V.K. Kiishna Menon, Union Minister 
for Defence, presided. 

Under the Institute’s Foreign 
Fellowships Scheme, four officers 
from States have been sent abroad 
for advanced training in O & M; 
this includes training courses in the 
subject at the British Treasury. 

The members of the teaching 
staff for the proposed School, sche- 
duled to begin in October, are at 
present in the United States or 
Europe, engaged in a specialised 
study of their respective subjects. 
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THE MYSORE ADMINISTRATION — Some Observations and Re- 
commendations: By Shri A. D. GORWALA. Bangalore^ Director of 
Printing, Stationery and Publications, July 1958, 78p. 


Sliri A.D. Gorwala, I.C.S. (retd.) 
was requested in September last by 
the Government of Mysore to 
examine the administrative structure 
of the various government depart- 
ments and to make recommendations 
with a view to increasing efficiency 
and enforcing economy; and to sug- 
gest steps for the efficient administra- 
tion of the existing taxation laws and 
state enterprises, etc. The important 
observations and recommendations 
made by Shri Gorwala, in his report 
submitted to the State Government 
ill May 1958, are given below, mostly 
in his own words : 

1. General Observations 
(a) The Basic Approach 

(1) Ail (administrative) systems 
are capable of improvement. None 
is perfect for all time. Change to 
meet altered circumstances is always 
desirable. Yet no amount of change 
can really produce good government 
if the two basic essentials are lack- 
ing. These are personal integrity 
of the administrators and the moral 

sense of the citizenry The second 

affects the first, in the sense of pre- 
venting perhaps the grossest excesses 
that result from absence or failure 
of personal integrity in the ruler; 
but the first can have a much greater- 
effect on the second. Where there 
is integrity in a government, the pro- 
bability of growth of moral sense 
among the people is undoubtedly 
greatly enhanced. 

(2) Personal integrity so requis- 
ite for those partaking in government 
includes, besides honesty in the 


pecuniary sense, complete dissocia- 
tion from nepotism, favouritism, 
communalism or casteism. It also 
means intellectual honesty, a desire to 
reach decision on merits alone, un- 
affected by prejudice or predilection, 
a willingness to take into consider- 
ation honest opposition to one’s own 
views without fretting or being vexed. 
It may be summed up as being imbu- 
ed with public virtue, that wliich 
makes the mind of the individual 
regard every action from the point of 
view of the benefit of the people as a 
whole. 

(b) The Problem of Delay in Go- 
vernment 

(1) The most frequent com- 
plaint, the one most bitterly voiced, 
against Government in Mysore is 
that of delay. . . In the circumstances 
of Mysore, “what is not continu- 
ously inspected is not done as 
quickly as it should be”. 

(2) For delay in particular ins- 
tances there can be any number of 
reasons — faulty organisation, un- 
necessary duplication, lack of dele- 
gation, error in distribution of work, 
insufficiently trained staff, etc. 
When delay is general, covering every 
field and almost every authority, 
the reason goes beyond these specific 
causes; then, the cause really is 
failure on a large scale to understand 
the responsibility which the govern- 
ment and administration owe to the 
people. 

(3) The responsibility for elimi- 
nating delay is primarily that of ihe 
heads of offices and departments, 
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including the Divisional Commis- 
sioners, D.Gs., Superintending Engi- 
neers, etc. They can do this by 
devoting time to it specifically, rigo- 
rously inspecting the work of their 
subordinates, explaining to them 
where they go wrong, and insisting 
on their doing it as quickly as it 
should be done... More often than 
not delay is the result of general 
slackness and all that may be neces- 
sary is to make the staff understand 
fully that slackness will in future 
bring quick retribution. 

(4) When an outside organisa- 
tion is specifically designated for 
inspection work, the natural ten- 
dency of the head of the office is to 
regard inspection as no part of his 
own duty. Enquiries from those com- 
petent to know and judge invariably 
elicit the reply, that because of the 
Efficiency Audit, no departments and 
offices are more efficient than they 
were; rather that many today are 
less efficient, on account of the 
absence of interest, in tliis matter, of 
those most intimately concerned. This 
side of the Efficiency Audit organisa- 
tion, then, is otiose and should be 
abolished. 

(5) The Chief Secretary should 
devote one afternoon every week 
to inspecting, in any department 
selected at random, the Secretary’s 
work and perhaps the work of one 
or two branches. Similarly, each 
Secretary should devote one after- 
noon a week to inspecting at random 
one or two branches in his own 
department and his Deputy Secre- 
tary’s work. 

(6) Delays caused by Ministers 
fall into two classes : a Minister 
keeping a file because he cannot 
make up his mind or because he does 
not wish to deal with it for any other 
reason, and the holding up of matters 
in cabinet because that body for 
reasons known to itself or to some 
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member of it does not wish to take a 
decision. The first cause can be 
dealt with by the Chief Minister 
taking from time to time, not less 
than once a month, a tally of all the 
files pending with each Minister 
and urging the prompt disposal of 
any that may have remained for 
more than a week. The second kind 
of delay is difficult to deal with un- 
less it is realised that occasionally the 
will of the majority must be allowed 
to prevail and unanimity need not 
invariably be sought... Government 
by cabinet is never successful until 
there is a readiness to accommodate, 
and every member does not insist on 
having every single aspect of his own 
views accepted. 

(c) Corruption and Extravagance 

(1) Of corruption, one of the 
most potent causes is delay. The 
people are tempted to obtain at 
least some degree of promptitude 
by irregular measures such as the 
making of presents in cash or kind. 
The only way in which it can be 
abolished or at least discouraged 
seriously is by the head or the decid- 
ing authority taking special pains to 
see that every matter comes up in 
proper time, that the orders are also 
conveyed in proper time, and that 
payments, for instance, of recurrent 
grants, etc., are made on the due date 
without the necessity for special 
requests and intervention. 

(2) An anti-corruption organi- 
sation, under the direct aegis of the 
State Government, can play a useful 
role, provided it does not dissipate 
its energy on thousands of petty 
complaints but concentrates on a 
small number of important cases. 

(3) The practice of keeping 
motor cars, that has crept into the 
living standards of officials on mode- 
rate salaries, is a direct inducement 
to corrupt behaviour. Government 
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should prohibit any official whose 
basic salary is below Rs. 500 from 
owning a motor car. Positive orders 
forbidding tJiis practice would be a 
boon to all middle grade Government 
servants. 

(4) A species of corruption, 
generally not recognised as corrup- 
tion, is extravagance in spending 
public funds. Of extravagance the 
one simple criterion is the first canon 
of financial propriety. No person 
entrusted with, or having authority 
over, public funds should spend them 
in any way in which a careful and 
prudent man would not in the cir- 
cumstances spend his own money. 
A Government that is extravagant 
in a country as indigent as India 
deserves indeed the severest con- 
demnation. 

The Mysore scene looked at from 
this point of view presents a dis- 
couraging picture. There is the 
glaring example of the Vidhana 
Soiidh. There is a feeling today in 
many parts of the country, including 
Delhi, that the putting up of buildings 
and the spending of large sums on 
them makes for prestige and betokens 
a high stage of development. Noth- 
ing could be more mistaken. Such 
spending only symbolises ostentation 
and disregard of true public welfare. 
The quality of work done rarely 
depends upon the magnificence of 
the building in which the worker is 
ensconced, and there can be little 
doubt that many a department or 
office housed in hutments did work 
of a very high order, often infinitely 
superior to that turned out by it in 
later years from some highly expen- 
sive, ornately decorated new edifice. 

(5) Within the range of extra- 
vagance conic too the hospitality 
arrangements of the Government of 
Mysore. The number of entertain- 
ments given by Ministers at public 
cost is too large. Equally extrava- 
gant and unjustified is the mainte- 


nance of guest houses and the 
putting therein of large numbers of 
well-paid and high-allowanced digni- 
taries free of cost, and ail other 
officials and influential visitors at 
much less than the usual hotel 
charges. There can be few more 
wasteful ways of using the Chief 
Secretary’s and his staff’s time and 
energy than compelling him and 
ihem to be responsible for these 
hospitality arrangements and making 
him occupy his mind with the many 
trifling points that arise in connection 
with them. The Residency and other 
guest houses ought to be closed 
down, the buildings being utilised 
for public purposes, or if not needed 
for them, leased or sold. (Sale 
would be best for the buildings at 
Ootacamund). 

(6) The present practice of 
touring of government authorities, 
Ministers and high officials places a 
great burden upon subordinate offi- 
cials. The subordinate official 
should, in fact, be treated as an 
official alone, concerned solely with 
official work, and in no case respon- 
sible for the bodily comfort or pri- 
vate arrangements of the person 
touring. 

IL The Secretariat and the Services 

(1) In the circumstances of 
Mysore, the Chief Secretary has to 
carry a very special burden in addi- 
tion to his normal duties, lie must 
function as a most competent Tnspec- 
tor-General’, devoting attention to 
all important administrative matters 
throughout the State. He should 
therefore be assisted by a competent 
Special Secretary, who can look 
after a good deal of the paper work in 
consultation with him. 

(2) The two weakest links in the 
Mysore Secretariat chain are the 
Secretaries and the First Division 
Assistants. With rare exceptions, 
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the Secretaries are much below the 
standard, to be expected from men 
in that rank, in jiiatters of initiative 
and taking responsibility for deci- 
sions. If work is really contemplat- 
ed, most of the amiable gentlemen 
now filling secretaries’ chairs should 
be replaced by men of a sterner 
calibre, more forthright and industri- 
ous, the force of whose example 
combined with their readiness to 
inspect rigorously and punish with- 
out fear or favour, could bring about 
considerable improvement both in 
quality and speed. 

(3) (0 Mostly, Assistants are 
content to summarise the paper 
under consideration, and add a 
stray remark or two. They impede 
the movement of the file by holding 
it up for several days while they are 
making up their minds as to what 
exactly to say in the unnecessary 
summary. Assistants serve no use- 
ful purpose, and if possible some 
other instrument must therefore be 
used for getting the work done 
effectively and promptly. The 
Superintendent unfortunately is not 
such an instrument, being a promot- 
ed Assistant himself. Secretariat 
noting, being responsible work, might 
begun at the Under Secretary’s level, 
relevant papers being just collected 
and put up by the Second Division 
clerks. A section would thus con- 
sist of an Under Secretary with three 
or four second division clerks. The 
number of Under Secretaries would 
have to be increased but the cost of 
their increase would fall well within 
the amount that would be saved by 
the abolition of Assistants and the 
reduction in the number of Super- 
intendents. (//) The new Under Secre- 
taries should be recruited by exami- 
nation from at least second class 
Honours graduates below 26, the 
emphasis being not so much on posse- 
ssion of knowledge as on quality of 
mind, {ill) The new arrangements 
would help to ensure that the initial 


steps in every case are taken by 
capable and understanding men, 
who bring to bear initiative and 
imagination on their work, and there 
would be a chance of breaking away 
from the deadening routine that 
dominates so many State Secretariat 
Departments today. 

(4) In order to preserve the 
‘memory of the department’, all 
employees upto and including Under 
Secretaries should not be transferred 
for three years, save in very excep- 
tional circumstances, from the depart- 
ments to which they are originally 
allotted. Apart from destroying 
initiative, frequent transfers lead to 
a superficial approach, to work. 
However, in some appointments, e.g., 
establishment work, a long tenure 
might tend to the misuse of the 
influence that quite often seems to 
gather round them; those engaged on 
such work should, after a 2-year 
period, be transferred to other work 
in the same oflice, or better still, in 
allied offices. Officers of the State 
administrative services should not 
stay in the Secretariat for more than 
4 years. 

(5) Under Secretaries and select- 
ed Assistants should, after some 
years of service, be sent out for a 
year or two to the field offices con- 
nected with their departments. Men 
in Secretariat are apt to get detached 
from reality, and no man ought to 
pass or suggest orders without realis- 
ing the impact that his orders will 
have on the people who have to carry 
them out in places far away from the 
comfortable Secretariat where they 
were passed. 

(6) The habit of wanting to see 
all or almost all files, into which 
some Ministers and Secretaries fall, 
obsessed by their belief in their own 
capacity, cannot but be deplored. 
Modern administration is impossible 
if a Minister or body of Ministers 
attempt to do all the work themselves 
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...Once powers have been delegated, 
the higher authority should interfere 
only on appeal. Otherwise subordi- 
nate officials hesitate to exercise the 
powers they possess, and the result 
is delay. So, too, to delegate powers 
and then continually to ask for re- 
ports about the use of such powers 
is to defeat the whole object of 
delegation. 

(7) The State Public Service 
Commission should confine its atten- 
tion to gazetted posts except for 
offices in Bangalore. Non-gazetted 
appointments outside could be filled 
by Divisional Committees under the 
chairmanship of the Divisional Com- 
missioners. 

(8) (0 Files in the Mysore 
Secretariat, even pending and current 
files, have a strange facility for losing 
themselves. The movement of the 
file should be registered in the section 
at all stages, even when it moves 
from the Under Secretary upwards. 
(ii) Very little attention is paid 
to the order concerning arrear 
lists in some departments of the 
Secretariat. The weekly list should 
be prepared every Saturday and seen 
and attended to by the Secretary 
himself before Monday afternoon. 
The monthly and quarterly lists 
seem to serve merely the purpose of 
compilation and may be abolished. 

(9) For all those engaged in 
public business, the observance of 
proper office hours is imperative. 
Otherwise, not only is work affected 
but the public is greatly inconve- 
nienced. Even Ministers ought, what- 
ever the political pressure on them, 
to try and keep to proper office 
hours, attending their official place 
of business regularly and promptly. 
The fact that Secretaries and other 
high officials do not necessarily 
leave office, or complete their work, 
on the expiry of the office hours, does 
not absolve them from proper atten- 
dance in office. In fact, they should 


make it a point to be punctual, be- 
cause their example has a great deal 
of effect on the behaviour of those 
working under them. 

(10) The Mysore Government 
may ask the Central Government 
that its administrative strength should 
be enhanced by the transfer of some 
suitable officials to it. Members of 
the all-India Services are meant to 
serve anywhere in India and there 
is no reason why there should be, 
for instance, 28 members of the 
Indian Civil Service working in 
Bombay as against only one in 
Mysore. 

III. Departments 

(1) Among the important 
changes suggested for achieving 
greater homogeneity in work distri- 
bution among departments are the 
transfer of ‘law and order’ and ‘pass- 
ports’ to the Home Department 
from the General Administration; 
‘all taxes’ administered by the Com- 
missioner of Commercial Taxes to 
the Finance Department from the 
Revenue Department; and ‘house 
rent control’ and ‘evacuee property’ 
to the Home Department from the 
Revenue Department; ‘community 
development projects’, ‘national 
extension blocks, etc.’ to the Reve- 
nue Department from the Planning 
and Development Department and 
‘planning’ to the Chief Secretary, 
who is also the Development Com- 
missioner, and the abolition of the 
Planning and Development Depart- 
ment. 

(2) The present 19 districts of 
Mysore State can be comfortably 
reduced to 16. These 16 districts 
will fall naturally into three Com- 
missionerships instead of the present 
four. The usual tenure for a Com- 
missioner ought not to be less than 
three years. The Commissioner’s 
supervision should not be limited to 
the Revenue Department; all that 
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happens in Ms division, especially in 
governmental activities in his divi- 
sion, should be of interest to him. 

(3) A good Information Depart- 
ment, besides giving publicity to the 
activities of Government, should 
bring forthwith, to the notice of the 
appropriate department of govern- 
ment, any criticism that appears m 
the Press. If the criticism is errone- 
ous, it should issue a specific reply 
saying so and pointing out where and 
how the critic has gone wrong. If 
it is correct, it should urge the depart- 
ment promptly to take remedial 
steps; and if the department agrees, 
admit the error and_ state what is 
being done to repair it. 

IV, Finance and Taxes 

(1) The present debt position 
reinforces the need for economy. 
Whatever relief can be obtained 
from the Central Government should 
be welcome, e.g., extension to 50 
years of the period of repayment of 
all loans made to the end of the 
Second Plan and reduction in the 
rate of interest to 3 per cent, wherever 
higher, 

(2) When the period of Central 
assistance is over, the recurring cost 
on schemes assisted by the Centre 
has still to be met by the State alone. 
The State, if it does not exercise its 
own judgment and discretion, may 
well end by finding that, as a result 
of acceptance of Central assistance 
in many matters, it has imposed on 
itself a tremendous burden with 
little corresponding benefit, 

(3) In the light of the financial 
condition of the State a good deal 
of the expenditure on the new items 
outside the Plan must be either 
brought into the Plan, or postponed 
or omitted. 

(4) Some other economies of a 
general nature too must be adopted. 
Important among them are : discon- 


tinuance of all special pays ; abolition 
of deputation allowance, and non- 
practice allowance; the scale of tra- 
velling allowance to be based on 
salary, irrespective of rank; and 
refixation of staff complements in 
offices after a detailed examination 
by a small unit of 3 to 4 persons, 
specially selected, working undej 
the personal guidance of the Chief 
Secretary. 

(5) One of the principal causes 
of arrears in land revenue and other 
taxes is interference, through formal 
stay orders or merely through word 
of mouth instructions, by those in 
authority, Ministers or Secretaries, 
with those whose duty it is to make 
the collections. Interference can 
also be at the assessment stage. In 
both cases it is extremely demoralis- 
ing. The responsibility for assess- 
ment and collection is the executive’s 
and should invariably be left to it. 
If there is failure, the executive 
should be taken to task for it, 

(6) A serious blow to Mysore 
finances would be the extension of 
Prohibition to the whole of the State. 
Reports from the territories under 
Prohibition in this State are as elo- 
quent about its failure as those in 
other parts of India, where for ideo- 
logical reasons it has been made into 
law. The correct policy would be to 
abandon Prohibition in the areas 
where it has been introduced, taking 
care to popularise temperance as 
much as possible. To extend it 
further and lose for no purpose near- 
ly Rs. 3 crores a year would in the 
circumstances of Mysore be an error 
of the first magnitude. 

V. Industries 

(1) Despite the high yields of 
some state-owned industrial concerns, 
the overall management is truly not 
efficient, as apart from personal fact- 
ors, the organisation is defective. A 
Board of Management for the Iron 
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and Steel Works, another Board of 
Management for other industrial 
concerns, both with the Industries 
Minister as Chairman and several 
officials and legislators as members, 
can scarcely provide the flexibility, 
judgment, detachment from politics, 
and initiative in action that are 
necessary for successful management. 

(2) An autonomous 5-member 
Board of experienced non-officials, 
set up by executive order, would be 
a solution. The Chairman could be 
full-time and remunerated according- 
ly, and the members advising at Board 
and Committee meetings and receiv- 
ing Directors’ fees. Following the 
usual and well considered practice 
of organisations intended to be 
independent, both in this and foreign 
countries, members of the legislature 
would, of course, not be eligible. 
The Board would have powers to 
appoint and dismiss all servants of 
the organisation. The Board would 
try and keep its working flexible, 
reducing paper work as much as 
possible, visiting and deciding on 
the site... Integrity, disinterestedness, 
ability and experience should have 
preference over all other consider- 
ations in the choice of members. 

VI. Village Development 

(1) Opinion in Mysore is almost 
unanimous about the failure of the 
community development and ex- 
tension projects. Except for those 
professionally compelled to defend 
them, it is difficult to find a single 
person who has anything particularly 
favourable to say about them. This 
is so quite as much on the site as in 
the city... From the point of view of 
achievement, the community and 
extension project, on its present 
extended scale, has been a failure... 
Unless it is felt that the provision of 
employment to all those working on 
these schemes, from the Bangalore 
to the village end, is a worthwhile 


purpose in itself, this must be 
regarded as one of the most wasteful 
forms of expenditure in the country. 

(2) The missionary spirit is not 
a thing that can be taught. To 
expect it to operate on country-wide 
scale for long dreary years is in any 
case futile. When it is realised that 
almost all those engaged for the work 
are men and women as good or bad 
as any others, and that if it enabled 
them to earn a livelihood they would 
willingly have gone into any other 
government department they could 
get into, the folly of regarding them 
as starry-eyed adventurers on a high 
mission, and of expecting from them 
behaviour of the kind that would be 
appropriate in such rare individuals, 
becomes obvious. 

(3) Though the Government of 
Mysore receives a large part of the 
money spent on it from the Central 
Government, yet it has to invest a 
good deal from its own revenues, 
and also to borrow considerable sums 
for it. In the circumstances, what- 
ever the Government of India’s 
views, Mysore might well consider 
it desirable to take its own line. The 
‘uplift’ side should be dropped com- 
pletely. What is needed in the 
countryside is pure water supply, 
primary education, improvement in 
agricultural technique and methods, 
some attention to sanitation and 
health. Direct allotment of funds 
for these specific purposes, directly 
utilised, under proper supervision, 
is far more likely to prove useful. 

(4) Nor must a fetish be made of 
participation. Government and the 
cities owe too much to the rural areas, 
the countryside has been deprived of 
too much for too long, for it now to 
be argued that what needs to be 
done there will not be done unless 
the villager himself comes forward 
to bear a part of the cost. He 
may, of his own free will, on seeing 
good work, sincerely done, offer to 
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do so. Then, his participation 
should be welcomed. He may, on 
the other hand, keep away. That 
would be no good reason for Govern- 
ment’s not doing what is necessary. 
If anything is to be salvaged from 


the community development wreck, 
it can only be done by integrating 
the attainment of the basic economic 
benefits expected from it into the 
ordinary administration of the 
State. 


KERALA GOVERNMENT; ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS COM- 
MITTEE REPORT, Vol. I, Part I. Trivandrum, Government Press, 
1958, vii, 157p. 


The Committee was set up in 
August 1957 by the Government of 
Kerala under the chairmanship of 
Shri EM.S. Namboodiripad, State 
Chief Minister. Prof. V.K.N. Menon, 
Director, Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, was one of the 
members. Its terms of reference 
covered “to review the working of the 
administrative machinery as at pre- 
sent organised and the systems, pro- 
cedures and precedents under which 
it functions with a view to assessing 
their adequacy for a democratic 
Government in a Welfare State”; 
and to suggest measures calculated 
to improve administrative efiiciency 
for the co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of the different Government de- 
partments and for the avoidance of 
overlapping, for decentralisation of 
powers at various levels with a view 
to expeditious despatch of Govern- 
ment business, and for democratisa- 
tion of the organs of Government at 
the various levels with a view to 
effective participation of local self- 
governing institutions or other re- 
presentative bodies in the adminis- 
tration. 

The more important recom- 
mendations of the Committee, of 
general administrative interest, are 
given below ; 

J. General Observations , 

(1) There is need for establish- 
ing democratic bodies with substan- 
tial powers from the level of the 
village upwards. Arrangements 


should exist for the association of the 
people’s representatives with the 
administration either in an advisory 
capacity or in a more positive manner 
according to the importance of the 
level and the nature of the activity. 
In matters of development these de- 
mocratic bodies should have a defi- 
nite and responsible role both in 
planning and in ensuring execution. 

(2) The guiding principles of 
administrative reform should be (/) to 
delegate greater and greater authority 
to the lower units of administration, 
consistent, of course, with the nece- 
ssity for centralisation in matters of 
broad policy, (/'/) to associate the 
elected elements at every level of the 
administration, (m) to ensure co- 
ordination of the activities of officials 
at all levels, {iv) to improve the 
morale and social purposiveness of 
the Services, (v) to effect proper 
adjustment of relationship betw'een 
officials and non-officials, and (v/) 
to provide, in general, for the canali- 
sation of the democratic spirit for 
constructive work. 

IL The Panchayats 

(1) Panchayats should be made 
the basic units of administration. 
That, however, does not mean that 
Panchayats should (or could) exer- 
cise the same degree and extent of 
powers in respect of all matters. 
Their functions may be divided into 
three categories : (i) those for which 
they would have full devolution of j 
powers; (ii) those for which they^ 
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would fimction as agents of Govern- 
ment with executive delegation of 
powers; and (///) those in respect 
of which their role would be advi- 
sory. The first category should cover 
functions which they can perform 
with their own resources and staff, 
viz., the civil functions; the second 
group would include ‘social service 
programmes’ and ‘development 
work’. As Panchayats gain expe- 
rience, the scope of their activities 
will increase. There should be a 
continuous search to eflfect greater 
delegation. 

(2) For the proper exercise 
of their mandatory functions the 
Panchayats may be assigned the 
sources of revenue listed in the draft 
Kerala Panchayat Bill, and for func- 
tions for which the Panchayats will 
be given executive responsibility 
specific grants for each subject 
should be made, equivalent approxi- 
mately to the amount of expenditure 
that would have been incurred by 
Government. 

(3) The village revenue establish- 
ment may form part of the Pancha- 
yats which may be made the agents 
for the collection of land revenue. 
The present Village Officer may func- 
tion as the Revenue Officer of the 
Panchayat, and the Village Assistant 
or the Menon as the Revenue Assis- 
tant. Fifty per cent of the basic 
tax collected by the Panchayats may 
be allotted to them and the remain- 
ing 50% of the total for the State 
may be distributed to the Panchayats 
on the basis of needs. Two members 
of the Committee — Shri G. Para- 
meswaran Pillai and Professor 
V.K.N. Menon — have recorded a 
note of dissent against transfer to 
the Panchayat of the duties now 
devolving on the Village Officer in 
relation to land revenue matters, 
such as collection of land revenue, 
maintenance of land records, initia- 
tion of proceedings regarding land 
encroachment, land assignment, etc. 


(4) It is undesirable that the 
budget of a democratic body should 
be approved by a higher body like 
the Panchayat Sainiti, as suggested 
by the Study Team of the Committee 
on Plan Projects. The Panchayat 
budget should be scrutinised by the 
Tahsildar (who will also be the 
Development Officer at the Sub- 
District level) before it is approved 
by the Panchayat, 

(5) The Panchayats will have to 
employ their own stafl' for perform- 
ing their mandatory functions. In 
order to link the Panchayats organi- 
cally with extension and develop- 
ment work, each Panchayat may be 
given the service of a Gram Sewak 
who will function as its extension and 
development assistant. The Pan- 
chayat Executive Officer, Revenue 
Officer, Revenue Assistant, the 
Gram Sewak, the Health Assistant, 
and the staff of the institutions 
which will be transferred to the 
maintenance of the Panchayats 
may be recruited on the basis 
of district cadre and their 
pay and allowances may be borne 
by the State. A certain amount of 
administrative control over these 
staff should be vested with the 
Panchayats. These proposals will 
involve a complete re-shaping of the 
pattern and mobility of staff in the 
Panchayats and in the Revenue and 
the Local Bodies Departments. 

(6) There should be one Pancha- 
yat for each revenue village but 
where the population is less than 
five thousand two or more villages 
may be conveniently combined. 
Panchayats should be constituted on 
the basis of direct election, by adult 
franchise, of one member for appro- 
ximately one thousand voters. 

IIL Sub-District Level 

(1) The basic unit of all 
departments should as far as possible 
be a Panchayat or a whole number of 
Panchayats, 
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(2) The revenue and development 
functions may be combined at the 
level of the Taluk in one officer. 
The integrated unit may be called a 
Taluk and its Chief Administrative 
Officer, the Tahsildar. An area con- 
sisting of about a lakh to a lakh and 
a half of population would be the 
optimum area as the charge of a 
Tahsildar-cum-Development Officer. 

(3) The existing Tahsildars should 
be given an intensive course of train- 
ing in National Extension Service 
Programmes and similarly the Block 
Development Officers who have been 
recruited from departments other 
^than Revenue should be given suit- 
'able training in revenue work. 
Future recruitment to the cadre of 
Tahsildars should be— (0 by promo- 
tion from staff employed for general 
administration; {ii) by promotion of 
the Extension staff in Agriculture 
and Co-operation ; and {Hi) by direct 
recruitment from the open 
market. 

(4) (0 The Block Advisory Com- 
mittee may be reconstituted and call- 
ed the ‘Taluk Council’. It may be 
formed by indirect election of one 
member from each constituent Pan- 
chayat, with a non-official chairman 
elected by the members of the Coun- 
cil. {ii) As the panchayats would be 
made the basic units of administra- 
tion and invested with substantial 
powers, the work at the Taluk level, 
which will consist of only 10 to 15 
Panchayats, will consequently be 
mainly one of co-ordination of the 
activities of the Panchayats. The 
committee at the taluk level may 
continue to be only advisory in its 
role instead of being a body with 
devolution of powers or delegation 
of executive functions. Without 
prejudice to their autonomous cha- 
racter, tlie Municipalities should also 
form an integral part of the Taluks 
(Blocks) in which they are included, 
and they should also be given repre- 
sentation in the Taluk Councils. 


(5) Apart from official 
reports of progress, there must be 
an independent evaluation of per- 
formance, made from time to time, 
by small teams of non-officials in 
respect of each Block with reference 
to its co-ordinated community deve- 
lopment programme and its pres- 
cribed periodical targets and achieve- 
ments. 

IV. The District 

(1) Two sets of recommendations 
have been made based on two 
different views. One view is that it 
is necessary to have a non-official 
Council at the district level, which 
will function as an advisory body 
and as a co-ordinating agency in 
matters of development, and for the 
duration of the Plan period. All 
M.L.As. may ex-officio members of 
it; it may also include representa- 
tives of Panchayats and Municipali- 
ties, to be returned by indirect elec- 
tions; and the Collector should be 
its Chairman. 

(2) The second view is that the 
Council at the district level should 
not be merely an advisory body as 
at present, but should have power to 
take decisions and implement them 
so far as development work is con- 
cerned. It should be given the re- 
quisite finances, and control over 
staff to fulfil this responsibility, as 
also the necessary administrative 
and financial powers. The Council 
may be constituted by direct election 
to be held simultaneously with the 
elections for Panchayats, and have a 
non-official President and a non- 
official Vice-President elected by its 
non-official members. All the Dis- 
trict Officers of the Development 
Departments will be members of this 
Council without the power to vote. 
The Collector will not be a member 
of the Council, but will be kept in- 
formed of the progress of its work 
from time to time. 
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Vo Regional Offices 

Regional officers will not serve 
their intended purpose if they func- 
tion merely as a link in the hierarchy. 
They should be assigned specific 
powers and responsibilities in matters 
of financial and administrative con- 
trol. 

VL The Departments 

(1) (/■) It is necessary for the 
higher officers of Government and 
the Ministers themselves to develop 
a proper attitude towards delegation 
of powers on the basis that action 
should be taken initially at the low- 
est level competent, that subordinate 
officers should be left to exercise 
their powers without hindrance, the 
higher authority interfering only in 
appeal or revision or where there 
has been gross abuse of powers, 
and that in the latter contingency, 
the proper remedy is not to resume 
the powers delegated, but to replace 
the erring officer. (/7) Heads of 
Departments should send periodical 
reports to Government showing par- 
ticulars of the exercise of the dele- 
gated authority beyond a certain 
level. 

(2) An Organisation and 
Methods Unit should be set up in 
the offices of each major Head of 
the Department and of the Collec- 
tors. 

(3) The progress and imple- 
mentation of the programme and 
achievement of financial and physical 
targets should be critically examined 
in periodical conferences at the 
Secretariat level attended by all Secre- 
taries and Heads of Departments and 
presided over by the Chief Secretary. 

VIL The Secretariat 

(1) (0 There can be no great 
improvement in the despatch of busi- 
ness in the Secretariat until the work 
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done there is reduced in volume and 
is restricted only to those purposes 
for which a Secretariat is intended. 
The Secretariat work should be 
confined to the framing of policies, 
laying down rules and principles of 
procedure, financial control, work 
connected with legislation, general 
direction and evaluation, (ii) The 
Head of the Department should be 
responsible for implementing the 
policies. (Hi) It is not desirable to 
combine the functions of the Secre- 
tariat Officers and Heads of Depart- 
ments except in cases in which such 
combination is already in vogue. 

(2) Noting should be done in 
the Secretariat only above the level 
of Assistant Secretaries. A revised 
procedure is suggested for work in 
the Secretariat. The revised pro- 
cedure is based on Heads of Depart- 
ments sending to the officer concern- 
ed in the State Secretariat a fully- 
referenced note (in duplicate), instead 
of a letter as at present except in 
matters relating to establishment, 
promotions, enquiries, etc. Further 
action in the Secretariat will be taken 
on the note. (The procedure recom- 
mended is a modified form of the 
one suggested by the Rowland’s 
Committee and adopted in Bihar 
four years ago and in U.P. last year 
— Heads of Departments sending the 
entire files to the State Secretariat.) 

(3) The system of ‘jumping of 
levels’ should be introduced in all 
departments. 

(4) An Organisation & Methods 
Division should be formed in the 
Secretariat as part of the Public 
Department. 

(5) The departments of the 
Secretariat may be so regrouped as to 
form nine departments in all, f.c., 
Public Department (Public, Home, 
Planning and Development, Anti- 
Corruption, and Organisation and 
Methods) ; Revenue Department 
(including Local Administration); 
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Finance Department; Agriculture 
Department; Industries Department; 
Public Works Department; Educa- 
tion Department; Health and Labour 
Department; and Law Department. 

(6) There should be interchange 
of district and Secretariat officers 
at all levels— from the Lower Divi- 
sion clerk’s to the Secretary’s. 

VIIL The Services 

(1) Recruitment to posts in the 
sub-clerical and last-grade services 
may be done by a District Recruit- 
ment Board, presided over by a 
member of the State Public Service 
Commission, with the Collector as a 
member. 

(2) The benefit of reservation 
for Backward Classes should be given 
only to those who fall below a cer- 
tain economic level. 

(3) There should be provision 
for direct recruitment at intermediate 
levels in services, without any reser- 
vation for Backward Classes. Reser- 
vation for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes may, however, continue. 

(4) A course of combined prac- 
tical and institutional training should 
be prescribed for all recruits to cleri- 
cal and administrative jobs. The 
scope of training should include train- 
ing in objectives as well. 

(5) It is necessary to ensure that 
there is no ‘imbalance between age 
and incentives’ and that stagnation, 
which does exist at certain levels of 
the services, is avoided. There should 
be a well-planned promotion system 
and the rules governing it should be 
statutory. The principles, criteria 
and procedures for departmental 
promotions should be fixed and made 
widely known and, by their faithful 
implementation, implicit confidence 
be created in the services that they 
will not be departed from. 

(6) Greater weightage should be 
given to seniority at lower levels 


and to merit at higher levels, in the 
matter of promotions. 

(7) The proper maintenance of 
Personal files should be insisted upon. 
For different posts in different depart- 
ments, as many objective criteria as 
possible should be laid down for 
assessing the merit of an individual. 
The details have to be worked out for 
each department and for each post. 

(8) An officer declining to 
punish proved incompetency or mis- 
conduct should be presumed to be 
indifferent to, or negligent of, his 
duties and rated low in point of admi- 
nistrative ability. 

(9) There should be a correct 
code of behaviour for Government 
servants, which, among other things, 
should discourage their closely asso- 
ciating with persons in charge of 
trade or industry or others who 
may have to approach them for 
permits or licences or for certain 
discretionary advantages. 

IX. Administrative Expenditure and 
Financial Control 

(1) A small committee, consist- 
ing of not more than two non-officials 
and a senior official, may be set up 
to investigate in detail about admi- 
nistrative cost including staff salaries^ 
allowances, contingencies, station- 
ery, telephone charges, expenditure 
on Government vehicles etc. and 
suggest measures for economy. 

(2) The budget for each depart- 
ment should show all the expenditure 
provided on behalf of that depart- 
ment. If a scheme has been includ- 
ed in the budget after the scrutiny of 
the detailed estimates by Finance 
then there is no need to seek fresh 
financial sanction after the budget 
is passed unless it is proposed to 
alter the original estimate materially. 

(3) There should be a financial 
unit under a Financial Assistant or 
an Adviser, in the office of each 
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important Head of the Department, 
who should be held fully responsible 
for budgeting, expenditure control, 
internal audit and the scrupulous 
observance of financial rectitude in 
that department. The financial 
Assistants of all the departments 
should form a common cadre. 

(4) Inter-change of personnel 
between the Finance and adminis- 
trative departments may be made 
from the level of Assistant Secretary 
and above. 

(5) A non-official Standing 
Finance Committee may be set up 
to scrutinise the budget proposals 
before they are finalised by the 
Finance Department for presentation 
to the Legislature. 

(6) Spending departments 

should prescribe quarterly targets for 
expenditure to avoid lapse and also 
heavy rush towards the close of the 
financial year, 

(7) A unit for economic research 
whose functions should include a 
study of the taxation proposals and 
the impact of the Government’s 
socio-economic policies on the 
country’s economy should be set up 
in the Secretariat. 

X. Civil Servants, Ministers and the 
Public 

(1) (/) The Minister is responsible 
for the framing of policies, but in 
doing so, he should take the 
advice of his senior Civil Servant, 
(u) The Minister’s function is not 
so much to run his department 
as to see that it is run well. He can 
give only a limited time to the details 
of administration. A Minister, 
therefore, must permit and encourage 
the execution of delegated authority 
by officers without hindrance or 
interference. A major portion of 
administration is non-political and 
it is essential to ensure that depart- 
mental decisions are impartial and 
equitable. The anxiety to redress 
individual grievances should not go 


against this. It would be a good 
policy for a Minister not to question 
ordinary acts, with which he may not 
fully agree, if they have been done in 
Civil Servant’s discretion and good 
faith. 

(2) (/) A Civil Servant should be 
frank and fearless in giving his views 
and, after a decision on any matter 
has been taken by the Minister, the 
Civil Servant should faithfully carry 
it out, whether it conforms to his 
advice or not. (z7) As between the 
political parlies a Civil Servant 
should act with demonstrable im- 
partiality, not giving the impression 
of favouring any. 

(3) (/) Whenever possible, requests 
made by people should be examined 
and the orders made known to them 
immediately. Where this is not 
possible, a definite time limit before 
wliich orders will be passed should be 
intimated, and it should be kept up, 
{ii) Official communication to the 
public should be courteous, precise 
and intelligible. 

(4) Care should be taken to see 
that official directions of a regulatory 
nature and practicable of enforce- 
ment by the authority responsible, 
and capable of observance by those 
to whom they are issued. The res- 
ponsibility for the enforcement of the 
directions should be vested in the 
lowest level appropriate. 

XL Miscellaneous 

(i) Punctuality and the mainte- 
nance of a business like atmosphere 
in office are to be insisted upon. The 
fact that a Government servant has 
occasionally to work overtime will 
not be a proper excuse for being 
unpunctual or absent during office 
hours, (ii) Transfers and postings 
should be governed solely by public 
needs and cause only minimum dis- 
turbance among staff already in posi- 
tion. (iii) There should be facilities 
in public offices for people to wait, 
and for their reception and guidance. 
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PARKINSON’S LAW OR THE PERSUIT OF PROGRESS; By C. 
NORTHCOTE PARKINSON. London, John Murray, 1958, v, 122. 12/6. 


If I were ponderous, I would 
say that this is a collection of essays 
on Public Administration, a descrip- 
tion this, which is much more mis- 
leading than the average cogitations 
of the professional reviewer. For 
one thing these are not essays in any 
of the accepted connotations of the 
term and the all-pervading titillating 
irony might enable the administrator 
to belittle the serious implications 
of the work. Parkinson’s Law first 
saw the light of day in the pages of 
the Economist whose readers were 
also privileged to peruse the analysis 
of “Directors and Councils” and of 
“Pension Point”. The Rising Pyra- 
mid needs elucidation as its starting 
point is the top with the senior 
official attempting to cope with 
increased work, keeping two axioms 
in mind : (1) “An official wants to 
multiply subordinates, not rivals;” 
and (2) “officials make work for each 
other”. The resultant increase of 
fruitless and self-multiplying activity 
is reflected in a statistical chart of 
the Admiralty where the substantial 
decrease of ships in commission and 
of officers and men in the Royal 
Navy is concomitant with an equally 
substantial increase in Dockyard and 
Admiralty officials. The resultant 
formula I leave for students of 
higher Mathematics and take up the 
Directors and Councils with the ele- 
mentary principles of Comitology. 
The Committee or Cabinet of five 
must include experts in finance, 
foreign policy, defence and law in 
addition to one ignorant of all these 
who becomes the Chairman. The 
organic growth of cabinets is instruc- 


tive and the established formula of 
the co-efficient of inefficiency may be 
taken to heart by all cabinet-makers. 
The art of the selection of adminis- 
trators or, for the matter of that, of 
any officers needs careful study and 
the art of drafting an advertisement 
has to be sedulously mastered. The 
basis of the Personality Screen is 
that essential element of modern 
life, — the Cocktail' Party. The For- 
mula for Success will interest many 
capitalists worried with a complicat- 
ed pattern of tax-structure which 
embraces income and expenditure, 
wealth and poverty, life and death 
but he may be puzzled with High 
Finance or the Point of Vanishing 
Interest. For those interested in 
Injelititis I leave only the cryptic 
definition that it is the disease of 
induced inferiority and I slur over 
Plans and Plants as one might read 
a meaning into my remarks which 
was not intended : it might be safe to 
keep to the Palace of Westminster 
of the Pentagon but with New Delhi 
we are near the brink. So we con- 
clude our deliberations with the 
contemplation of Anno Domini. If 
Kipling could create a Venus Anno 
Domini the administrator can manu- 
facture an effective elixir which will 
help him to check others’ attempts 
at rejuvenation while he himself 
does not require the aid of a Voronov 
or Steinach. 

What is the moral of this pro- 
found analysis of the Rising Pyramid. 
Here are some statistics of the 
expanding Secretariat in New 

Delhi. 
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Actual strength of all Ministries etc. including their attached 
offices as on 1st Movember, during 1947 to 19^ 
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354 
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The war-period surplus had to be process of laborious analysis for 
absorbed and the laudable ambitions with a simple unguarded statement 
of numerous officials satisfied. We one goes over the brink. I would 
find justification for Parkinson in the prefer to linger on Lancaster’s illus- 
low percentage increase at the top trations which unfortunately cannot 
as compared with the proliferation be reproduced in this review, 
at the bottom. Here again one 

must know where to pause in the — N.K. Sidhanta 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE : Principles and Problems ; 
By TIEN-CHANG YO UNG. Brussels, International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences, 1958, 268p. £1.16. 

Dr. Young’s study is to be wel- civil service should be useful to 
corned; it fills a gap in the scarce those interested in the administration 
literature on the subject and is a of national civil services just as the 
valuable supplement to Loveday’s experience of national civil services 
“Reflections on International Admi- was helpful in the building up of 
nistratioii” (reviewed in I.J.P.A., the international civil service. Dr. 
Yol. TIT, No. 3, July-Sept. 1957). Young deals authoritatively and 
The international civil service being comprehensively with the subject, 
a new profession, its basic concepts His approach is historical and analy- 
and principles arc not yet finally tical; contemporary ideas and con- 
determined. Nevertheless, a good troversies are discussed; and an 
deal of experience has been acquii- attempt is made to provide an ana- 
ed, which should help in building lytical view of the fundamental prin- 
iip the service on sound lines. Also, ciples underlying the concept of the 
the experience of the international international civil service, 
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A civil service has to be moulded 
according to its functions and respon- 
sibilities. Dr. Young mentions the 
main characteristics of the inter- 
national civil service which distin- 
guish it from its national counterpart 
and for which “it must develop its 
own pattern and norms specifically 
suitable for its unique tasks”. The 
international civil service is inter- 
national and not super-national; it is 
built on the basis of contractual rela- 
tions rather than on the concept of 
obligatory obedience to a sovereign 
employer. Prof. Claude has des- 
cribed it as “a bureaucracy without 
a Government, without a country, 
but standing alone in an international 
vacuum”. It does not exercise the 
powerful executive functions of a 
national civil service. An inter- 
national civil servant works under the 
direction, supervision, guidance and 
control of the head ofhis Secretariat 
whose objective, in broad terms, is to 
further, as far as possible, the aims 
of the Charter or constitution of the 
international organisation it serves. 
The aims are stated in general terms. 
All this is conceded by the author, 
who even pleads that the inter- 
national civil servants should “be 
inspired by a sense of loyalty to the 
cause for which the international 
organisation was created, and devo- 
tion to the ideal for which it stands. 
They should develop an ‘‘international 
outlook’, ‘international mindediiess’, 
and a habit of daily co-operation 
with persons of other countries and 
cultures”. He does not, however, 
carry the idea a step further to see 
clearly its implications for the stalfing 
patterns and work methods in an 
international secretariat. Such a 
secretariat can only function by 
general agreement among nations 
and not by exercising any form of 
compulsion. Thus, the international 
civil service must not only be effi- 
cient, but must also command gene- 
ral confidence, which is not easy 


in view of the many conflicting 
interests — national, regional and 
ideological. 

Though its functions are neither 
definite nor authoritative, the Charter 
of the U.N. fully recognises the 
importance of the Secretariat. It is 
not merely an executive macliinery 
but a regular organ of the U.N. 
like the General Assembly, Security 
Council, etc. Further, its absolute 
independence is emphasised. The 
Secretary-General and members of 
his staff are expected to be com- 
pletely objective in the analysis or 
presentation of facts and in the ex- 
pression of views. No external pres- 
sure is to be allowed. Finally, in 
recruitment and determination of the 
conditions of service, paramount 
consideration must be given to secur- 
ing the highest standards of efficiency, 
competence and integrity, with due 
regard to the importance of geogra- 
phical distribution. 

The most important considera- 
tion here is independence. Unfor- 
tunately, on quite a few occasions 
illegitimate external pressures have 
been exercised. Tact, combined 
with firmness and courage on the part 
of the head of the Secretariat, is 
required to resist such pressures. 
Here the experience of the past will 
no doubt be of value for the future. 
But, in this connection, it is also 
important that to ensure indepen- 
dence, excessive claims are not made 
on behalf of the staff that are likely 
to be resisted or resented by Member- 
States. In this respect, the League 
of Nations made the mistake of 
claiming full diplomatic privileges 
and immunities. As the author 
shows, international staff now enjoy 
limited immunities and privileges 
whxh are considered essential for the 
performance of their duties. This 
needs wider publicity, because the 
mistaken impression that the inter- 
national civil service enjoys the same 
diplomatic status and privileges and 
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tlic diplomatic services of member- 
States stili persists. 

The requirement regarding geo- 
grapiiica! distribution has raised 
doubts in some quarters. It is felt 
that this stands in the way of effi- 
ciency and lowers staff morale. The 
autlior lists in detail, in Chapteu' V, 
the various devices and measures for 
reconciling the two apparently con- 
flicting principles of efficiency and 
geographical distribution. These 
include programmes of inservice 
training, competitive examinations 
for ministerial and junior profession- 
al posts and secondment of officials 
from national services. The recent 
advances as well as the difficulties in 
the application of the principle geo- 
graphical distribution have been 
noted by the author; but he fails to 
appreciate that geographical distri- 
bution is the sine qua non of effi- 
ciency in an international organisa- 
tion, if efficiency is interpreted — as it 
should be— as capacity to deliver the 
goods. An international secretariat 
in which three or four countries have 
overwhelming representation, or in 
which particular regions are conspi- 
cuously unrepresented, is not likely 
to command general confidence. 

On the question of remuneration 
(Chapter VI), the League of Nations 
and the United Nations have tried 
to follow the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. Exceptions have 
crept in : but this should occasion no 
surprise. The author is apparently 
doubtful. To him, “departure from 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work which includes the separation 
of international salary scales from 
local salary scales and the interplay 
of wage policy with social policy is 
also debatable”. But in a world of 
startling diversities the application 
of such a general principle will pre- 
sent difficulties. In the beginning, 
international staff functioned almost 
exclusively at the headquarters and 
was recruited, for the most part. 


from countries near the headquarters. 
With the inevitable improvement in 
geographical distribution and the 
employment of international staff 
for long periods in all parts of the 
globe, more and more exceptions will 
be necessary. Obviously, the ele- 
ment of repatriation, the variations 
in the cost of living and salary levels 
in different regions are factors that 
cannot be ignored. 

Both in the League of Nations 
and the United Nations, salary scales 
were fixed “on the basis of the best 
paid service in the world”. This the 
author considers to be the right 
policy, “because in the final analysis 
it is undeniable that the quality of 
service depends in no small measure 
on material reward”. There is force 
in this argument, but the wide dis- 
parity in scales of pay between rich 
and poor countries and the fact that 
the latter are in an overwhelming 
majority create a problem. An inter- 
national civil servant functioning in 
a country in which the scales of pay 
of the national civil servant en- 
gaged on similar work is very 
much lower, is bound to attract un- 
favourable attention. Since an 
international organisation depends on 
goodwill rather than authority, a 
subdual of the mercenary interest in 
the interest of the job itself might 
also be emphasised. 

The question of participation in 
political activities has attracted much 
attention and controversy. The 
present Secretary- General came out 
boldly with the view that the inter- 
national civil servant should not 
participate in any political activities, 
apart from exercising the right to 
vote. He should either abandon 
such activities or resign. This was 
challenged by many. It was argued 
that membership of a political party 
was the most discreet expression of 
political views possible and repre- 
sented the minimum exercise of a 
fundamental freedom protected by 
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the Charter of the U.N. After much 
discussion, the compromise reached 
was that membership of a legal poli- 
tical party may be allowed, provided 
“it does not entail subjection to party 
discipline or action in favour of the 
party, other than the payment of the 
normal financial contribution”. In 
India a somewhat similar, though 
basically different, issue was raised 
recently in the Patna High Court, 
on a petition by some Government 
servants that the prohibition by 
Government of strikes and demons- 
trations was illegal, as it violated 
some of the fundamental freedoms 
guaranteed by the Constitution. It 
is interesting to note that the deci- 
sion and arguments of the Patna 
High Court were very much in line 
with the views expressed by the 
Secretary-General. 

Chapter VII on ‘Career Service 
versus Temporary Appointment’ 
contains an interesting discussion of 
the relative merits and demerits of 
promotions from within versus in- 
flow of fresh talent from outside, 
at the various levels of the inter- 
national civil service, as also of the 
authority of the Secretary-General 
to terminate an appointment ‘in the 
interest of the United Nations’, or 
“if the staff member does not meet 
the high standards of integrity re- 
quired by Article 101, paragraph 3, 
of the Charter”, Recent develop- 
ments in regard to efficiency rating 
and five yearly review of the mem- 
ber’s service are also mentioned. 
Dr. Young is strongly in favour of 
an independent permanent civil ser- 
vice commission elected for a fixed 
term by Member States, and for the 
establishment of a “single inter- 
national civil service, analogous to a 
national administration”. The first 
proposal merits consideration. The 
latter proposal has not been worked 
out in any detail and seems hardly 
practicable in the present stage of 
internationalism. 


In the U.N., elaborate machinery 
has been set up to protect, as far 
as practicable, rights of the staff 
against arbitrary measures. Here, 
the administrative staff tribunal is 
considered to be as one of the most 
effective safeguards; the necessity 
for it arises from the nature of con- 
tractual relationship between the 
staff and the management and the 
fact that an international organisa- 
tion is not suable in any court. But 
we must not forget that in such 
matters the machinery is not so 
important as the spirit in which the 
two sides — the management, and the 
staff— approach their common pro- 
blems; and this spirit, for the most 
part, has not been lacking. It is 
indeed a healthy sign that the Fede- 
ration of International Civil Ser- 
vants’ Association, in its statute, 
places in the forefront its duty to 
“help to attain the aims set forth in 
the Charter of the U.N. and the 
Constitutions of the Specialised 
Agencies.” 

Dr. Young’s book is a mine of 
information and ideas on contem- 
porary practices and problems of the 
international civil service; the 
analysis is pragmatic and tempered 
with a touch of administrative philo- 
sophy. The approach, however, 
suffers from a basic defect. Al- 
though Dr. Young fully realises that 
the character of international admi- 
nistration is fundamentally different 
from national administration, 
throughout his analysis and appraisal 
of current issues of the international 
civil service runs the idea of apply- 
ing the principles of national admi- 
nistration to this sphere of inter- 
national activity. The concept of 
geographical distribution as an essen- 
tial requirement of efficiency in inter- 
national administration does not 
receive the emphasis it deserves; he 
can hardly reconcile himself to the 
inevitable exceptions to the principle 
of equal pay for equal v/ork; the 
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unified international civil service 
must also be analogous to a national 
administration. Where then is the 
wider perspective of an international 
civil service with its own “pattern 
and norms” ? The diversity of poli- 
tical, economic and social factors, 
which provide a different setting with 
different functions for the inter- 
national civil service and which are 


discussed in the book in some 
detail, are not adequately taken into 
account in the formulation of con- 
cepts of international administration. 
And it is hardly safe to call them 
‘principles’ when even in the realm 
of national administrations we have 
come to believe in ‘concepts’ and 
trends. 

—5'. Lall 


THE SCOTTISH OFFICE {New Whitehall Series) ; By SIR DAVID 
MILNE. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1957, v. 225p. 21s. 


Sir David Milne has served since 
1946 as the Permanent Under Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. Few 
can, therefore, claim to be better 
qualified than Sir David to give a 
authoritative account of the Scottish 
Office. Tlie task, however, is not 
easy. The Scottish Office has no 
parallel in British administration, 
and perhaps none in the adminis- 
tration of any country in the world. 
It is not the headquarters of an auto- 
nomous administration functioning 
within a federal structure and respon- 
sible for a particular geographical 
area. And yet, the Secretary of 
State for Scotland “is popularly re- 
garded as ‘Scotland’s Minister’.” 
Any matter wliich affects Scotland 
directly or even remotely attracts 
his responsibilities. The result is, 

as Sir .David has stated, “ both 

the Secretary of State and his depart- 
ments have to go delicately between 
two extremes. If they seek to inter- 
vene unduly in matters for which 
other Ministers are responsible, they 
will be an intolerable nuisance to 
their colleagues; if they fail to inter- 
vene \vh.cn their close acquaintance 
with Scottish conditions makes inter- 
vention sce.m desirable, they will be 
blamed, and probably justly.” 

It is this delicate balance which 
makes the study of Scottish Office 
a subject of unusual interest. A 
reader of “The Scottish Office” 


would be pardoned if he expects a 
fuller account of the “no-man’s 
land”, as Sir David calls it, than is 
available in this book. It must be 
recognised, however, that no account 
of what must essentially be a matter 
of day-to-day adjustment can be 
fully satisfying. The book, there- 
fore, rightly concentrates on the field 
which is more clearly defined, and in 
this field it provides an account 
which, in its broad sweep and in its 
wealth of detailed information, not 
only impresses the reader with the 
vastness of the responsibilities of the 
Scottish Office and of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, but leaves him 
at the end of his study much better 
informed than before of the variety 
of the problems of Scottish life. 

The book is divided into seven 
parts. The first gives an introduc- 
tory as well as a historical account 
of the Scottish Office as it is to-day. 
The next four parts are devoted to 
the four main Departments of 
Scottish Office, namely, Agriculture, 
Education, Health and Home. 
These Departments among them 
cover the major part of responsibili- 
ties of the Secretary of State. The 
Sixth and the Seventh Parts deal with 
the remaining responsibilities of the 
Secretary of State. The Sixth Part 
contains an account of the Forestry 
Commission and the Crown Estate 
Commissioners, apart from indicating 
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briefly the work and activities 
of smaller Scottish Departments and 
Offices, such as the General Board of 
Control, the Department of Regis- 
ters, the Scottish Record Office and 
the Registrar-General ' for Scotland. 
The last part deals with the Law 
Officers and the Lord Advocates 
Department, and is of special interest, 
for the Lord Advocate was once 
responsible for many of the func- 
tions which now fall to tlie Secre- 
tary of State. 

To the Indian administrator and 
to all those in India, who are con- 
cerned wit la the machinery of Govern- 
ment and its activities, perusM of 
this book will be highly rewarding 
for two reasons. First, in its 
Chapters on the Departments of 
Agriculture, Education and Health 
and not any less so in the chapters 
on the Department of the Scottish 
House Department, they will find a 
graphic picture of the contents and 
programme of administration in a 
modern welfare state. India has 
started her journey on this road to a 
welfare State. Her agriculture is 
by far the most important industry 
in the country, and will undoubted- 
ly remain so in spite of the rapid 
growth of heavy industries. In 
India, we are, therefore, greatly 
interested in the development of 
agriculture, and particularly in the 
problem of State aid to and control 
of agriculture. The chapters on 
the Department of Agriculture have 
much to say how, admittedly in a 
different context, but with similar 
objectives in view, the problems of 
agricultural production are tackled 
in Scotland. Similarly, in matters 
of health which include such pro- 
grammes as Tov/n and Country 
Planning, Housing and Water Supply, 
the study of the functions, of the 
Scottish Department of Health is of 
considerable interest to the Indian 
planners and the Indian adminis- 
trator. The Scottish Home Depart- 


fiient has also its share of welfare 
activities. As Sir David Milne re- 
marks “And it is ‘perhaps not a bad 
thing for its immortal soul that 
a Department whose normal func- 
tions tend to be of a regulative or 
negative character shoitld iaavc an 
opportunity for constructive social 
work.” The work of this Depart- 
ment for the care of children in 
Scotland is an instance of such cons- 
tructive social work which deserves 
to be mentioned. 

It is, however, to those interested 
in politics and in the structure of 
Indian Government that the book 
will have its greatest appeal The 
basic problein which has cieatcd an 
institution like the Scottish Office 
is by no means unknown in India. 
It is the problem of the existence of 
a geographical area which is essen- 
tially a part of the nation to which 
it belongs, but Which has character- 
istics and problems of its own, which 
mark it off sufficiently from the 
rest of the Nation to justify special 
aiTangemehts for their treatment. 
In essence, this is the problem which 
gives rise to Federations in larger 
countries, and to various adminis- 
trative arrangements of decentrali- 
sation in others. Admittedly, the 
problem in each country has its 
own peculiar features. The Indian 
Constitution has federal cliaracteris- 
tics and is a union of States. Even 
within a State, the area is large 
enough for decentralised adminis- 
trative arrangements. In fact, the 
current view in India is in favour of 
greater administrative decentralisa- 
tion, and we are constantly experi- 
menting with various forms of decen- 
tralised administration. “The British 
approach to public administration 
has always been empirical rather than 
doctrinaire”, Sir David tells us. 
“Hor many of the activities of Go- 
vernment in Scotland, the Secretary 

of State is himself responsible to 

Phirliamcnt; for others, a "United 
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Kingdom or Great Britain Minister 
is responsible. But there may be a 
middle way, more suited to certain 
kinds of State activity~a condomi- 
nium under which the Secretary of 
State and an English Minister are 
jointly responsible for policy in Great 
Britain an saparately concerned with 
matters peculiar to their own terri- 
tory”. 

This brief description of the 
Scottish administration shows that it 
conforms to no accepted pattern. 
And yet in a process of historical 


evolution it has proved to be the 
answer to the Scottish requirements. 
The Scottish pattern cannot obvious- 
ly be reproduced in India, but the 
lesson may well be that the pattern 
which India evolves to suit her own 
traditions and her needs may be no 
set pattern designed by adminis- 
trative or political doctrines, but one 
evolved in the field to meet the 
conflicting demands of national unity 
and territorial divergence, 

— R.C. Butt 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION: A Comparative Study of 
the Organisation of Public Administration; By FOUL MEYER. London, 


Stevens, 1957, 323p. £2.5s. 

Dr. Foul Meyer is a civil servant 
in the Danish Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and at the same time an Assis- 
tant Professor in the University of 
Copenhagen. He has besides “made 
post-graduate studies” in Sweden 
and studied public administration in 
the U.S.A. With this happy com- 
bination of academic knowledge and 
practical experience, be attempts the 
task of “establishing a scientific 
foundation for the study of the types 
of organisation applied by public 
administration”. 

Dr. Meyer is concerned with 
administrative organisation as a 
structure. “Every administrative 
situation has two aspects, structural 
and functionaV\ but the structure of 
a dynamic body is largely moulded 
by its functions and the dichotomy 
is difficult. In his book Dr. Meyer 
considers function only so far as it 
bears on structure. “Our aim is in 
no way to give a complete account 
of administrative science. The 
operational activities or the dynamics 
of administration is, therefore, out 
of the scope of this book wliilst still 
within the concept of administrative 
science. The same is true of an ana- 


lysis of decision-making (the deci- 
sional process)”. 

So tills is a morphology of public 
administration, derived from a study 
of actual forms obtaining in Britain, 
Western Europe, Scandinavia and the 
U.S.A., and illustrated with some 
examples from other countries 
besides these. As it is a purely 
‘typological’ study, an exhaustive 
and detailed comparison of actual 
systems would be out of place and is 
not attempted. 

The introductory chapters lead 
on to a consideration of the termino- 
logy of administrative science. Here, 
among other things, Dr. Meyer 
draws a useful distinction between 
‘Decentralisation’ and ‘Deconcen- 
tratioiT of powers. The former 
signifies the cession of certain powers 
by the central authority to local 
authorities, who are thereafter not 
subject, in those matters, to the 
directions or appellate powers of the 
central authority. ‘Deconcentra- 
tion’ on the other hand means a 
mere delegation of powers to the 
local by the central authority, which 
reserves the right to issue directions 
or reverse decisions. Efficient working 
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of a highly centralised adminis- 
tration demands a large measure of 
deconcentration. 

One of the best chapters in the 
book is devoted to the concepts of 
‘Rationality’ and ‘ElRciency’ as 
applied to public administration. 
Dr. Meyer observes the complete 
rationality has no place in practical 
administration. (But then has it a 
place in any kind of human activity?) 
He also says that administrative 
activity may be efficient without be- 
ing rational. And the measuring of 
efficiency is by no means easy in 
public administration : “Citizens 
complain that public administration 
is slow, cumbersome and expensive, 
and in doing so they apply the usual 
economic measure by which to com- 
pare the costs in terms of time, 
labour and capital on the one hand 
and the output on the other hand; 
but while the input may be measured, 
the output defies any such attempt. 

This brings Dr. Meyer to the 
question “How do administrative 
organisation grow ?” : and, alas, 
the answer is, too often irrationally. 
It starts with the well-known quota- 
tion from Sir Ivor Jennings viz. 

“In the last analysis the State 
consists of John Smith, his wife 
and children. As every John 
Smith knows, a drink of water at 
bed time may cause more rumpus 
than the expropriation of an oil 
company or a war in the Balkans. 
Excessive concentration on one’s 
private affairs and lack of atten- 
tion to national and international 
affairs are to be deprecated; but 
it is easy for the politician and 
the administrator to go to the 
other extreme and to forget that 
John Smith has his own affairs.” 

Long standing bureaucratic systems 
preserve cosy nooks of sinecures to 
which unwanted men may be “kick- 
ed upstairs.” And then there is 


‘administrative expire budding’. In 
this chapter is reproduced, from the 
columns of ‘The Economist’, London, 
the famous letter enunciating Parkin- 
son’s law, — a brilliant commentary 
on the administrator’s power to 
multiply subordinates and not rivals 
and to make work for each other. 
After reaching the conclusion that 
staff increases automatically at 5 % 
per year, regardless of the work the 
propounder of the theory goes on to 
say that the study was purely object- 
ive. “No attempt has been made 
to enquire whether departments 
ought to grow in size. Those who 
hold that this growth is essential to 
gain full employment are fully entitl- 
ed to their opinion. Those who 
doubt the stability of an economy 
based upon reading each other’s 
minutes are equally entitled to theirs, 
Parkinson’s Law is a purely scienti- 
fic discovery, inapplicable except in 
theory to the politics of the day. 
It is not the business of the botanist 
to eradicate the weeds. Enough for 
him if he can tell us just how fast 
they grow.” This is one of the chief 
attractions of the book. 

Part n deals with ‘Administrative 
Division of Work’, and here we get 
brief glimpses of the mysteries of 
‘staff and line’ : then there is the 
thorough digest of other peoples’ 
opinion that one has come to expect 
by this stage. The “determinative”, 
“interpretative” and “applicative” 
functions are distinguished. A typi- 
cal example is the statement below. 

“While there is a fear in the 
U.S.A. that the existing trends en- 
trust the staff units with increasing 
administrative authority, there is in 
many European countries every 
reason to fear a concentration in the 
Government departments of cases 
wliich should be decided — ^in any 
case in the first round — by sub- 
ordinate agencies or local authorities. 
Experience seems to show that it is 
easier to clear the government 
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departments of the 'Eurdpeaa type of 
u,dniiniHtrative cases which should be 
decided on a lower level than to get 
i'id of the delegated or factual autho- 
rity ill the American ‘Staff Units’.” 

Of particular interest to us in 
India is the chapter on “Expertise 
interest Representation.” — the role 
of the Expert in administration. Dr. 
Meyer has no doubts. “Technical 
experts are usually one sided; owing 
to their whole education, they have 
been trained to sec problems from 
one angle only. Such one sidedness 
may be dangerous in public adminis- 
tration”. And in a later chapter : 
“Universal experience suggests that 
the expert organisations should be 
placed at such a distance from the 
chief executive that the cases may 
receive a thorough treatment by 
general administrators before being 
brought before the chief executive. 
Furthermore it seems to be impor- 
tant that this treatment is given by 
persons who represent units which 
are hierarcbicaliy superior to the 
expert organisations and not by 
staff offices or personal assistants. 
Finally, the general administrators 
placed between the expert organisa- 
tions and the chief executive should 
be supplied with secretariats of a 
reasonable size and be able to draw 
upon scientific advisers, research 
institutions and other auxiliary ser- 
vices.” 

Part III concerns ‘Administrative 
Authority’, and is largely descriptive, 
though while speaking of ‘Hierarchi- 
cal authority’ the author comes back 
to general principles. He points out 
that though the formal hierarchical 
authority moves from above down- 
wards, “authority in the psychologi- 
cal sense can be exercised also from 
bottom-upwards. In fact, this move- 
ment is undoubtedly more frequent”. 
When a superior passively accepts 
recommendation he has received 
frotu his siibordiiiate in a concrete 


case, the subordinate lias exercised 
‘psychologicar authority over Mm. 

The chapter in tliis part dealing 
with ‘Collegiate authority’ is aiso 
largely descriptive, but Dr. Meyer 
goes on to analyse the advantages 
and disadvantages of the ‘Board’ or 
‘Polycratic’ system, as compared to 
the ‘Monocratic’ system where final 
administrative authority vests in an 
individual. 

Part IV is titled ‘Administrative 
Hierarchy’, and in the opening chap- 
ter the importance of having a per- 
manent official hierarchy, politically 
neutral, is explained. For those of 
us who thought that the ‘spoils’ 
system was outmoded in the United 
States, it is interesting to learn that 
the system not merely exists still, but 
has been given a certain ideological 
basis. “From being a caricature it 
has been turned into a political and 
administrative principle.” Again, 
“when the long lasting democratic 
regime was superseded by General 
Eisenhower’s republican administra- 
tion in 1953, it meant that many 
thousands of employees in the federal 
administration were replaced by 

loyal republicans F urthermore, 

the President ordered the establish- 
ment of a new category of jobs exempt 
from the merit system, and ordered 
the transfer to it of all positions ‘of 
a confidential or policy-determining 
character’. In most agencies, posi- 
tions ranking with that of bureau 
chief have been so transferred.” 
A mass of information on the consti- 
tution of departmental hierarchies in 
various countries has been included. 

But more interesting from our 
point of view is the account of liow' 
the permanent ‘bureaucracy’ in 
Denmark ran the civil administration 
during the German occupation in 
1940-45, confining itself “strictly to 
the .adoption of measures whicii 
were absolutely necessary for the 
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maintenance of normal life... After- 
wards, no complaints were heard 
from the ‘dethroned’ politicians, or 
from the public.” 

Dr. Meyer is prepared to admit 
that in Europe the importance of 
having a permanent official hierarchy 
is over-rated. But on the baJance 
he is in favour of the European as 
opposed to the American system. 

In Part V we are told all: about 
‘Administrative Decentralization’ , 
which may be either ‘Vertical’ (by 
transfer of powers to local authori- 
ties), or ‘Horizontal’ (by the vesting 
of independent powers in agencies 
which are outside the regular adminis- 
trative hierarchy). 

‘The Ways of Centralization’ are 
next described, under three headings. 
The first,, ‘administrative tutelage’ 
is relevant to Indian conditions : 
but more so is the second ‘Grants- 
in-aid’, which is all too briefly dis- 
posed: of by the author. Under the 
third heading ‘disintegrated co- 
ordination’ is included co-ordination 
by committee (meeting regularly), or 
by conference (meeting occasionally). 
According to Dr. Meyer, an exten- 
sive use of this method indicates the 
shortcomings of the administrative 
system. If there is an excessive 
‘proliferation’ of units on the same 
‘liierarchical level’, it goes beyond, 
the ‘span of control’ of the chief exe- 
cutive to whom these units are sub- 
ordinate. The chief executive has 
no time, though he has the authority, 
to decide points of disagr(?ement 
between these units : and hence 
arises the need for co-ordination. 


committees to decide' such, dispute; 
Vvdthoiit “bethering” the chief 
executive. 

Another method of ‘disintegrated 
co-ordination’ is inspection, meaning 
here inspection by an official who is 
outside the integrated hierarchy,, and 
who has himself no power but to 
report to the appropriate authority 
within that hierarchy. Dr, Meyer 
recognises that in fiscal management 
such a system of inspection, namely, 
outside audit, is quite legitimate. 
But he does not recommend such 
outside inspection foi* purposes other 
than finance and accounts. 

The concluding chapters describe 
the Collegia, in wdiicli category 
come Administrative Tribunals, 
Regulatory Commissions and Public 
Cerpo ratio ns. 

Dr. Meyer’s, is a learned book. 
The history of ad minis dative tradi- 
tions. is retold in some cases from 
Hammurabi (2000-3000 B.C.) down- 
wards or almost equally ancient 
Chinese institutions. His passion 
for accuracy results sometimes in 
considerable semantic output. The 
administratiye organisations of the 
U.K., U.S.A., Scandinavian coun- 
tries and eastern Europe have all 
been fully studied and even though 
there is no bibliography the weight 
of learning is palpable throughout. 
There are a few misprints and mis- 
takes in grammer and a useful index 
of subjects. This will be a useful 
reference book for academic courses 
in public administration. 

—K.S^v' Raman 


MANAGERS — A Study of Their Careers in Industry i By R. V. 
CLEMENTS. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1958, 2Q0p. 20s. 

This Study of Careers of Mana- conclusions in regard to the historical 
gers is, as far as I am aware, the first development of the managerial 
study of this kind. It is an inductive class, in the main, industrial centre 
Study and despite the limitations of of the United Kingdom, from the 
the method used comes to sound vaiious strata of society. As the 
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Study was based on personal inter- 
views, its coverage could not be 
very large and in this particular case, 
it was confined to Lancashire and the 
northern fringes of Cheshire and 
concentrated chiefly upon Manches- 
ter and its environs. Another point 
worth noting is that at the time of 
undertaking the Study, no definition 
of the term ‘Manager’ Vv^as worked 
out explicitly. Consequently, the 
sort of people interviewed included 
not only working directors, sales and 
works managers, but also heads of 
laboratories and their seconds in 
command, accountants, company 
secretaries, chiefs of testing depart- 
ments, chief designers and the like. 

As the author points out, the 
enquiry was planned to illuminate, 
if only locally, such problems as ; 
whether there were grounds for the 
belief that there were a few ‘ideal 
types’ to which most managerial 
careers in the sample conformed; 
whether there was some kind of qua- 
litative and quantitative estimate 
possible of the historical changes in 
the career of managers ; whether the 
charge that the British industry is 
run by accountants or that generally 
top managers are recruited from 
selling or commercial work is ten- 
able; whether the angle of production 
md research programme and faults 
in designs and development can be 
attributed to commercial-minded top 
management; whether it is possible 
to deal with the problem as to how 
far men with all the apparent advan- 
tages of social position and education 
fail to establish themselves as 
successful managers; and so on. 

After posing these questions 
and some more, the author 
categorises managers according to 
the patterns of their career into five 
broad classes ; (1) the Crown Prince; 
(2) the ex-Managerial trainee; (3) 
the expert trained before entering 
industry; (4) the special entrant and 
(5) rising from the bottom. He then 


goes on to deal with certain wider 
aspects of the problem, such as 
social origins and the careers of the 
industrial managers, mobility and 
specialism, managers in different 
sorts of work and elites in manage- 
ment. 

The broad conclusions of the 
Study are contained in Chapter XOI 
— Historical Survey and Conclusion, 
Historically speaking, as a resultof 
the recession of the 1920’s, as employ- 
ment opportunities moved from 
one place to another and from one 
industry to another, the movement 
towards concentration that had al- 
ready begun became intensified. 
Works were closed, control passed 
into fewer hands, organisation was 
tightened up and rationalised, staffs 
were decreased, with the result that 
the proportion of men promoted to 
commercial management began to 
fall, and continued to fall throughout 
the ’thirties, but the rate recovered 
in the last half of the ’thirties. 
Production rather than selling came 
to the forefront. Under the same 
influence, recruitment to technical 
management expanded throughout 
the same decade. Management 
training schemes which had under 
grinding economic necessity barely 
held their ground contributed a 
rather smaller proportion of mana- 
gers in response to the demand than 
they had done earlier. The ratio of 
men promoted from the bottom also 
fell. The greatest gains were among- 
st men who had specialist qualifica- 
tions before they entered industry. 
Moreover, fewer managers came 
from the middle-class in the 1930’s; 
but the proportion of men of the 
lower middle class origins increased. 
Similarly, sons of fathers in skilled 
manual occupations more frequently 
became managers. These changes 
were reflected in the educational 
backgrounds of the new managers of 
the decade. University degrees 
became more common. Not only 
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was industry calling upon the train- 
ed specialist but university rnen were 
turning more to industry for employ- 
ment. The advent of war produced 
big changes in the pattern of recruit- 
ment. A great many young men 
who were just below management 
level left industry and joined the 
forces for five, six or seven years. 
The short supply of good potential 
management material meant that 
recourse was often had to older men 
who had previously been passed 
over. The period after the war, 
however, saw a readjustment. 
Between the years 1945 and 1949, 
three times as many managers w'ere 
appointed as during the war. The 
patterns of the careers and the edu- 
cational backgrounds of the new 
men differ a good deal from those of 
the older appointees of the war 
years. The proportion of men with 
scientific or financial qualifications 
has climbed to the level that might be 
considered normal in pre-war years. 

One of the conclusions of the 
enquiry is that industrial manage- 
ment like most other institutions has 
been profoundly influenced in its 
development by short as well as by 
long lerm factors. Although this 
could not be termed as a very pro- 
found conclusion, the manner in 
which it has been arrived at and the 
painstaking study that has gone into 
it does credit to the author. His 


more far-reacliing conclusion that 
the most important management pro- 
blems facing industry today appear 
chiefly to be long-term ones and can 
probably never achieve clear-cut 
solution, will put heart into those 
who are trying to tackle this impor- 
tant problem in our country. It is 
not seldom that one hears complaints 
about lack of managerial skill, 
managerial opportunities and lack 
of training facilities. Great advanc- 
es have been made in all the direc- 
tions in recent years in this country, 
as is evidenced by the setting up of 
the various associations of Manage- 
ment, Management Training Courses 
in Universities and other institutions 
and so on. It is well to remember 
tliat there are no short-cut solutions 
to a problem in which are involved so 
many diverse factors of training, 
human behaviour and social organi- 
sation. If even in a country like 
England, the author could report a 
lack of systematic provisions for 
training or selecting men for manage- 
ment, it is not surprising that in 
India too, the situation is not much 
different. 

On the whole, the book is well 
worth a study by all those who are 
interested in management movement 
and training. 

— G. L. BansaJ 


THE MINJSTR Y OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE 
(New Whitehall Series); By SIR GEOFFREY S. KING. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1958, 162p. 18s. 


This book, the latest of the 
New Whitehall Series, is a welcome 
addition to the steadily increasing 
number of informative books on the 
administrative machinery of the 
U.K. Government. The Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance is 
concerned, more than any other 
department of Government, with the 
daily life of the conimon man, for it 


is responsible for collecting the weekly 
insurance contribution from some 24 
million people, for paying sickness 
benefit at any one time to over 
800,000 persons, and for handling 
over 3 million families drawdng 
family allowances and 800,000 war 
pensioners. About £630 million 
are collected annually in contribu- 
tions and £850 million paid out in 
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cash allowanees, it is the function 
of the Ministry to ensure that this 
truly stiipendpiis task, invol^ving as 
it does collections from, and pay- 
ments to, millions of people, is 
carried out efficiently and punctually 
to the satisfaction of the beneficiaries 
living in every nook and corner of the 
country. 

The book has been written main- 
ly from the point of view of the 
administrator, and the author has, 
therefore, referred to only such 
details of the various schemes as 
have a direct bearing on administra- 
tion. While the aceount is adequate 
for persons familiar with the func- 
tioning of the schemes, a somewhat 
more elaborate treatment of the 
various subjects, as for instance, the 
working of the central offices at 
Blackpool and New Castle, might 
have enabled readers outside official 
ranks to understand' and appreciate 
more effectively the problems facing 
the Ministry. Nevertheless, the 
administrative arrangements and the 
special system of adjudication, which 
is the back-bone of the National 
Insurance Scheme, have received 
adequate attention at the hands of the 
author. 

Against the background of the 
general suspicion of the ability of 
civil servants “to handle humanely 
the large section of the public tliat 
would resort to the Ministry in sick- 
ness, injury and old age”, it is a 
great achievement on the part of the 
Ministry now to be able to declare 
that “these fears have been con- 
founded by experience.” The por- 
tion describing the elaborate arrange- 
ments required for the launching, of 
the various schemes, the complexities 
involved in the taking over of the 
large number of approved societies 
with the varying rights of their mem- 
bers, the problemis created by the 
frequent changes in rates of benefits, 
and the determined way in which, 
they were tackled makes interesting 


reading. We in this country who 
are still engaged in the imp lementa- 
tion of a comparatively limited social 
security scheme are greatly interested 
to know how a much larger problem 
has been handled apparently to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

In India, we have no Ministry in 
which all payments of pensions and 
benefits are concentrated. We are 
still in the position in which U.K. 
found herself before the formation 
of the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance in 1953. Even 
in the field of national insurance, the 
scope of our social security scheme 
is very limited. We have not yet 
been able to make any provision, 
on a nation-wide scale, for unemploy- 
ment benefits, retirement pensions or 
family allowances. There are cer- 
tain features which distinguish our 
social security scheme from the 
national insurance scheme of U.K. 
In U.K., the functions of deciding 
the merits of a claim and of making 
payment have been completely sepa- 
rated, the former being performed by 
a hierarchy of statutory authorities, 
viz., the Insurance Oflicer, the Local 
Tribunal and the Insurance Com- 
missioner, while the latter is attended 
to by the managerial staff. The 
functions of the statutory authorities 
are mainly judicial and though some 
of them are civil servants working 
under the Minister, they are indepen- 
dent in the discharge of their func- 
tions. There are indications in the 
book of proposals to further strength- 
endhe independence of these autho- 
rities. The recommendations made 
by the Committee on Administrative 
Tribunals and Enquiries “would have 
the effect of removing from the 
Minister most of the responsibility 
for the conduct of local tribunals.” 
In India, both, the functions are cotn- 
bined. It is the Local Office Managei- 
and the Regional Director who deci- 
de all claims and make payments 
Though they are never interfered 
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wit'll, they are subject to guidance 
and direction from headquarters. 
I'he claimant can also seek further 
redress in an Employees’ Insurance 
Court wliich, though independent 
in all respects, functions like an 
ordinary civil court having no special- 
ized knowledge of social security. 
Similariy in, respect of employment 
injuries, the two questions which 
arise, viz., wdiether the accident 
arose out of and in the, course of 
employment and if so, what is the 
extent of disablement, are somewhat 
differently dealt with in the two 
countries. In U.K., the first ques- 
tion is decided by the statutory autho- 
rities mentioned above, while in 
India it is the Local Office Manager, 
controlled by the Regional Director, 
who decides the issue. As for the 
second question, there are medical 
boards in both the countries to decide 
the e.xtent of disablement. The 
working of a la rge number of medical 
boards in this country has led to 
lack of uniformity and to a demand 
for effective co-ordination. It is 
not clear whether the same problem 
has arisen in U.K. or how it has been 
solved. 

On the administrative side, we 
broadly follow the British pattern of 
having self-contained local offices. 
There is, however, no concentration 
of records as at Blackpool and New 
Castle; nor have we attempted large- 
scale mechanization. At present 
contribution cards are centralised 
at the Regional Offices and efforts 
are being made to decentralise the 
procedure still further by remitting 
records to local offices. 

The emergency arrangements to 
meet the influenza epidemic men- 
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tioned at page 38 make interesting 
reading as we too were faced with a 
somew'hat similar situation last 
year. While the manner in which 
the emergency was dealt with has 
been briefly mentioned, v/e should 
have been greatly interested to know 
whether there arose complaints o,n 
a large scale, whether prompt 
arrangements were possible in ail 
cases, whether the reinforcement of 
local offices in certain areas result- 
ed in undue depletion of staff else- 
where leading to consequential com- 
plications, and whether recruitment 
of additional staff on a temporary 
basis was found necessary or 
feasible. 

It is interesting to note how 
human frailty poses the sa.me pro- 
blems in U.K. as in India despite the 
high economic standards prevalent 
in the former country. It has been 
mentioned that “out of every 100 
people referred for further (medical) 
examination, some 20 send in final 
certificates, about 18 do not bother 
to attend and their benefit automati- 
cally ceases, about 12 attend and are 
declared fit for work and the remain- 
ing 50 continue on benefit.” Our 
e.xperience too is exactly the same, 
viz., that 60% of the cases return 
to work on the intervention of medi- 
cal referees. 

Though the book is inevitably 
replete with technical and depart- 
mental phraseology, the language 
used is simple and every effort has 
been made to make the treatment of 
the subject as interesting as possible. 
We welcome it as a clear exposition 
of a subject so vitally affecting the 
interests of a large section of the 
population. 


— K.N. Stibramaniam 
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NATIONALISATION AND THE MANAGERIAL ROLE; By J.V.S. 
RAMA SASTRL Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 1957, 119p. Rs. 6. 


The main purpose of Mr. Sastri 
is to compare the content of the 
management role in the private and 
the nationalised enterprises. He 
is concerned with the managerial 
functions, exclusive of internal admi- 
nistration i.e., the entrepreneurial 
task of deciding on and taking a 
risk. The chief essentials of this 
function are mentioned as “co-ordi- 
nation of factors of production, eco- 
nomic decisions, assuring financial 
stability and harmonising diverse 
interests.” His main conclusion is 
that despite dissipation of managerial 
process in the private sector between 
the shareholders, directors and 
managing agents, and the limita- 
tions placed by law on public and 
social considerations; in the priva- 
te sector, there is greater managerial 
initiative than in the nationalised 
sector. Incidentally he also deals 
with the question of suitable form 
for public enterprises. This work 
is a compilation of essays written 
from time to time and preserves 
rather heavily a good deal of digres- 
sion of which the author is occasion- 
ally conscious. 

Anyone presenting a theoretical 
study of the managerial role deserves 
sympathy for two reasons, (/) in this 
very young field of management, 
theory has not yet emerged, though 
some criteria are getting established, 
(ii) one gets out of dates so soon. 
Mr. Sastri has added to these handi- 
caps by not distinguishing nationalis- 
ed from original entrepreneurial role. 
His “aside”, in the preface, that 
setting up of a public enterprise may 
be considered as a form of nationali- 
sation for all practical purposes con- 
firms absence of adequate analysis 
in distinguishing the two roles. In 
nationalisation, the primary manage- 
rial functions arise from the huge 
size and heterogeneity of the merged 


units. The main problems are con- 
cerned with integration — organisa- 
tional, technical and human. The 
nature of entrepreneurial content is 
different from that of the original. 
U is for this reason that the expe- 
rience of nationalisation in U.K. is 
less relevant for our needs than, for 
instance, the experience and prac- 
tices of giant scale organisations, 
may be even in the private sector, 
like the General Electric in U.S.A. or 
the Imperial Chemicals in U.K. and 
so on. 

Mr. Sastri quotes enough autho- 
rities to bring out — and I believe 
correctly — that nationalisation in 
U.K. was a technical and organisa- 
tional necessity. Nevertheless he 
does not hesitate in holding a firm 
view about nationalisation which is 
represented as “pre-conceived and 
pre-determined plan” “hav- 
ing little regard to econo- 
mic reason ” One is not 

certain which country he has in 
mind. Apparently it cannot be 
U.K. If he is referring to India he 
has not taken into account either the 
Industrial Policy Resolution or the 
discussion in the public and in the 
Government that preceded its fina- 
lisation. In any case, nationalisation 
is not the main purpose of the 
Industrial Policy Resolution in India. 

In making this comparative study, 
Mr. Sastri draws general conclusions 
on the basis of individual instances 
where certain commercial or other 
decisions of the Board of Directors 
of a nationalised concern were over- 
ruled by the government. It is rather 
surprising that he should do so be- 
cause he spent a good deal of effort, 
though unsuccessfully, in rubutting 
Mr. Burnham’s thesis in his work 
“The Managerial Revolution” that 
in practice the management has 
passed over from the owners to the 
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Managers. He has tried to establish 
that the owners still have control; at 
any rate, he would like the owners 
to continue to play the managerial 
role. In regard to the “nationalised” 
sector, however, he would like the 
owner i.e., government, to renounce 
the role of ownership. It is not 
suggested that there is no need for 
making arrangements which mini- 
mise the impact of political consi- 
derations and short-term outlook in 
the management of public enter- 
prises. 

Secondly, he has not applied, the 
test of “objectives” ever based on 
the rather incomplete analysis of the 
“managerial role”. He has tliiis 
missed the “extraordinary entre- 
preneurial initiative shown by the 
nationalised Boards. 

There is another major error in 
the comparative study. In comparing 
the scope for managerial initiative, 
he mixes up the level of managers 
when he compares the two sectors. 
He compares the top-management 
level of the private sectors with the 
level of the managing directors 
or the Board of Directors in 
the public sector. A comparative 
study has first to discover where 
those entrepreneurial decisions are 
taken. He should have taken into 
account the entrepreneurial role 
being played by the Ministries, by 
the National Industries Development 
Council, the Pmilway Board, 
the Boards of Directors of various 
concerns and the Managing Directors 
and their teams. An entrepreneurial 
initiative is not a question of putting 
the last signature on a decision. It 
involves integration of number of 
skills. Persons who are responsible 
for initiating and influencing the pro- 
cess of decision making make possible 
the entrepreneurial role. This is 
one of the major reasons why the 
management role has shifted away 
from the owners. Reputedly effect- 
ive entrepreneurial organisations 


like the Imperial Chemicals (U.K.) 
the General Electric (U.S.A). have 
Boards of Directors who are whole- 
time servants of the Corporations. 

In regard to the suitable form of 
public enterprise, Mr. Sastii regards 
the public corporation type as “the 
least divergent of all the foi'nis (i.e., 
the departmental, company and the 
corporation) from the system of pri- 
vate enterprise in maintaining mana- 
gerial functions. If the provisions in 
the Corporations Act and the Article 
of Associations had been analysed, 
it would have become clear that the 
degree of decentralisation has no 
relationship with the term corpora- 
tion or company but is related to the 
needs of individual enterprises. The 
joint stock company is considered 
of no benefit from the angle of 
“managerial convenience”; un- 
suitable because the Directors are 
not owners. Mr. Sastri claims that 
the company form of management 
deprives the Parliament of its legiti- 
mate right to check and supervise the 
enterprise. Apparentlyj Mr. Sastri 
leaves out of account the extra- 
ordinary initiative taken by the Esti- 
mates Committee in regard to public 
enterprises, almost to the extent that 
the powers denied to the Minister, 
have been permitted to the Estimates 
Committee when they go in for 
scrutiny. The Estimates Committee 
has permitted itself no limitations. 
One does feel uncertain as to the 
propriety of isolating the Minister 
while allowing the Estimates Com- 
mittee to do what amounts to de- 
tailed supervision and restrospective 
assessment of individual decisions as 
distinguished from judging the mana- 
gement by the test of the objectives. 

The issue of the suitable form 
of organisation for public enterprises 
is not often considered in relation 
to the ends to be secured and the 
strategic factors required for securing 
these ends. The discussion normally 
centres round the term autonomy, 
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n LUidefincd. if not undefinable 
conccpi, which, at best, is relevant as 
a. means to an end. The test of an 
appropriate organisation is its effect- 
iveness. Assessed, from this criteria 
in India itself we have examples of 
ellcctivo departmental management 
as in the case of Chittaranjau Loco- 
motive Works or Integral Coach 
Factory or Bhakra Dam or Hira- 
kiid Dam, and also of company 
form of management as in Sindri, 
and so on. 

Tn regard to public sector in 
India, it is recognised that the normal 
adjninistrative and financial proce- 
dures in regard to methods of recruit- 
ment, scales of pay and conditions of 
service and discipline of employees, 
the procedure for obtaining for funds 
and incurring of expenditure, the 
system of accoiinting, the methods of 
purchase of raw materials, and the 
sale of products, etc. devised for the 
departmental administration, after 
long experience, are not quite suitable. 
Moreover, when a government under- 
takes an industrial activity in which 
it may have, to compete with the 
private sector, it is necessary to esta- 
blish reliable standards of compari- 
son in order to secure maximum 
productive and competitive 
e.fficiency. This can be secured if 

BOOK 

HUMAN RELATONS AND 
MODERN MANAGEMENT: By 
E.M. HUGH-JONES. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland, 1958, x, 256p. 

It is a collection of ciaht original, 
thought-provoking contributions, 
with one exception all by academi- 
cians with specialised study of the 
subject to their credit. The general 
theory of management is first out- 
lined in terms of ‘span of control’; 
and the problem of widening and 
deepening the ‘span’, to avoid resort 
to splitting up the organisation, is 


the enterprises are managed on com 
mercial lines, adopt commercial 
forms of accounting and are operated, 
financed, taxed and audited in the 
same manner as enterprises in the 
private sector. It is accepted that 
the largest measure of finaricial: and 
administrative autonomy should be 
conferred on the management. 

The joint stock company is 
regarded as suitable for enterprises 
concerned with manufacture and sale 
or where the concern is financed by 
more than one government or where 
a private enterprise is associated. 
In undertakings for which powers 
and functions of a company may be 
inadequate, such as, (a) public 
utility undertakings, {h) enterprises 
which involve exercise of powers 
which can only be conferred by legis- 
lation, (c) enterprises which may not 
be commercially self supporting and 
have to be financed by regular grants 
from the government, etc., a statu- 
tory corporation would be necessary. 

Is this a valid approach? 

It is not the form that is really 
significant but the tests of speed in 
decision making and action ; balance 
between speed in decision making and 
quality of decisions; adaptability for 
growth and building up of personnel. 

— P.C. Suri 

NOTES 

discussed in detail. Then follows an 
analysis of the particular setting of 
work — the factory — with its multi- 
plicity of relationships; morale is 
viewed as a factor of security and 
participation in the preliminary stages: 
of decision-making process. In the 
three succeeding chapters the impli- 
cations of human relations for 
management are brought out with 
particular reference to three situa- 
tions— the shop floor, when labour is 
organised, and in the Board room. 
A full, chapter is devoted to the 
probiein of the inter-action between. 
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the size of the enterprise and human 
relations. In the final chapter is 
considered the function of manage- 
ment in the .field of human relations; 
the different ingredients of the con- 
cept of human relations are analysed. 
The main thejne centres around the 
integration of the objectives and 
interests of the company and its 
workers through the maintenance of 
productive relations at work, oppor- 
tunity for self-realisation, and appro- 
priate, possible, and just rewards. 
Motivation and morale, we are told, 
depend not on what the company 
does for its employees but what it 
does with its employees. At the end 
of the chapter are listed in detail, in 
two columns opposing each other, 
the assumptions for inadequate and 
adequate human relations policies 
and practices. 

SOME A SPECTS OF THE IN- 
DIAN ADMINISTRATIVE SYS- 
TEM; By SRI RAM SHARMA. 
Sliolapur, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1957, vii, 160p. Rs. 5. 

The book is divided into two 
parts. One part consists of 10 
studies which attempt to describe, 
analyse and appraise various adminis- 
trative practices in India and sugges- 
tions for reform made during the 
last decade or so. lliese studies 
cover: big government and its civil 
servants; public enterprises; treasury 
control and auditor-general; public 
service commissions; parliamentary 
control of public administration; 
planning commission; an American 
appraisal of Indian administration; 
and some post-Independence pro- 
blems. The second part contains 
simplified and abridged versions of 
the two Appleby reports, a digest of 
the Goi wala report on public admi- 
nistration and Mrs. Ursula Hicks’ 
papers on “The Institutional Frame- 
work of Indian Public Finance”. 
.Prof. Sharma’s criticism of some of 
the observations and recommenda- 


tions made by Mr. Appleby, is 
sharp but thoughtful. The piiblica- 
uon suffers from some overlapping 
resulting from the arrangement of the 
subject matter. 

MANAGEMENT AND ORGA- 
NISATION: By LOUIS ALLEN. 
New York, McGraw Hill, 1958, 
•xi, 353p. 17.00 

The book is based on a first-hand 
study and investigation of key factors 
in the development of some 230 com- 
panies and the methods of manage- 
ment and organisation that enabled 
them to assume a commanding posi- 
tion in business. The author, who 
holds a top position in a large busi- 
ness undertaking, analyses the new, 
unified concept of management into 
five major elements : ‘planning’, 
‘organising’, ‘co-ordinating’, ‘motiva- 
ting’ and ‘controlling’; the non- 
management components of a 
manager’s job comprise ‘operating’; 
and liis total work is termed by the 
author as ‘administration’. There 
are interesting chapters on division- 
alisation, delegation, centralization 
and decentralization, staff and line 
relationships, and top management 
organisation. The last two chapters 
are devoted to the problem of chang- 
ing organisational structures to meet 
new demands and situations. The 
contemporary policies and practices 
of some of the leading American com- 
panies are cited (with namct;) in 
support of the concepts and con- 
clusions put forward by the author. 

THE FRENCH POLITICAL 
SYSTEM: By MAURICE DU VER- 
GER. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1958, xii, 227p. $4,00. 

Written expressly for American 
students, it is a realistic and critical 
analysis of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the French political sys- 
tem— its institutions of goveniment, 
the forces that impinge upon its 
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political process, theories and con- 
cepts of French democracy, the me- 
chanisms for protection of personal 
riglits and the pi-oblems France is 
facing today. A full chapter (No. 11) 
is devoted to the development in the 
held of local government and the 
French Civil Service, particularly since 
1945 the Senior Civil Service is re- 
markably stable, and according to 
Prof. Duverger’s diagnosis, Fance 
suffers not frojn excessive instability 
but from excessive stability or what 
has been called since 1953-54, French 
immobilisme, or inability to take 
decisions — a crucial limitation for a 
nation that has important decisions 
to make. 

REPORT ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SURVEY OF THE 
SURAT DlSTRICT;By N.B. DESAI. 
Bombay, Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 1958, xxv, 
336p. Rs. 12. 

The Report contains the find- 
ings of a study undertaken by 
the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics in 1955 on behalf of the 
Research Programmes Committee 
of the Planning Commission. It is 
divided into three parts. The first 
part gives a historical review of the 
district administration in the Moghul 
and British periods and of the deve- 
lopments in the post-independence 
years; and it further outlines, in 
general, the present structure and 
set-up of administration in the Surat 
District. The second part contains 
a detailed analysis of the procedures 
and practices followed in revenue 
offices from the Collector’s office to 
the lowest village unit. In the third 
part, the role of statutoi 7 and non- 
statutory agencies connected with 
district development activities is 
examined critically, as also the pro- 
blem of co-ordination between de- 
partments of district administration 
and district development agencies. 
Shri Manilal B. Nanavati^ in Ms 


preface, pinpoints the important 
findings of the survey : lack of a 
sense of urgency among the officials 
in the implementation of new deve- 
lopment programmes; an increasing 
centralisation, of functions which 
thwarts the initiative of capable and 
able officials; overburdening of the 
district revenue administration 
with multifarious duties arising out 
of expanding functions of a Welfare 
State; and the essential inter-relation 
between departments of district admi- 
nistration and district development 
agencies. Among the more impor- 
tant recommendations are that the 
name of the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment should be changed into ‘Depart- 
ment of Land Reforms’; the present 
Surat District should be divided into 
two or three units for administrative 
convenience; there is urgent need 
for decentralization of functions at 
all levels and for simplification of 
rules and financial practices (detailed 
proposals have been made in these 
matters); agencies for rural re-cons- 
truction — the multi-purpose co- 
operative society, the community 
projects and the national extension 
service, the village panchayat and the 
village school — should be properly 
strengthened; Taluka Local Boards 
composed of representatives of village 
panchayats should replace the exist- 
ing Taluka association and Taluka 
Development Boards; and the pre- 
sent District Development Boards 
should be expanded into District 
Development Councils. 

OFFICE ADMINISTRATION: 
Ed. By GEOFFREY MILLS and 
OLIVER STANDINGFORD. Lon- 
don, Sir Isaac Pitman, 1958, xii, 250p. 

In about 250 pages in all, the 
book provides a stimulating account 
of modern techniques of office 
management. The contributors, all 
recognized authorities on their sub- 
jects, deal with the whole gamut 
of office administration — Office 
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Organisation, Control, Staffing, Sup- 
ervision and Planning. The language 
is simple and concise, and free from 
technical jargon; the account, though 
it deals with the essentials only, is 
marked by a depth of approach. 
Though officially recommended by 
the Council of the Office Management 
Association, Great Britain, as the 
textbook for students taking exami- 
nations in office administration, the 
publication has a good deal to offer 
even to those who are engaged in the 
management of an office. 

TOWARD THE COMPARATI- 
VE STUD Y OF PUBLIC ADMI- 
NISTRATION : Ed. By WILLIAM 
J. SIFFIN, U.S.A., Department of 
Government, Indiana University, 
1957, V. 331p. ^^3.91 

This is a nionograph of eight 
papers, seven of which were originally 
prepared for presentation before a 
graduate seminar in comparative 
administration at Indiana Univer- 
sity. The monograph embodies a 
commendable attempt ‘to penetrate 
somewhat below traditional levels of 
description found in the comparative 
study of government and public 
administration, and particularly to 
transcend the limits of analysis im- 
posed by the principles of ethnocen- 
tric Western-oriented public adminis- 
tration and political science’. It 
contains two sets of materials for the 
comparative study of public adminis- 
tration — a broad methodological 
pattern and a series of specific cases. 
The first type comprises (1) a survey, 
by William J. Siffin, of the develop- 
ments, during the last decade or so, 
concerning perspectives, concepts, 
methodology and contents of com- 
parative studies in public adminis- 
tration, and (2) “Agraria and Iiidiis- 
tria”, l3y Fred W. Riggs, a scheme 
of conceptual models for purposes 
of a comparative study of adminis- 
trations in agricultural and indus- 
trial societies. “Agraria” has two 


sub-types Tmperial-Bureaucratic’ 
and ‘Feudalistic’ ; “Industria” too 
has two ; “Democratic’ and ‘Tota- 
litarian’. The public administra- 
tion systems and jpractices in these 
models are viewed in the light of the 
economic, social, ideological and 
political settings of which they are a 
part. Part II of the monograph con- 
sists of six “country studies” — of the 
administrations of Philippines (by 
Ferrel Fledy), Thailand (by James N. 
Mosel), Turkey (by Lyiiton K. 
Caldwell), Egypt (by Walter R, 
Sharp), Bolivia (by Albert Lepawsky), 
and France (by Alfred Diamant). 
It is left to the reader and the stu- 
dent to check how far these ‘case’ 
studies fit the model and how far 
does the model add meaning to the 
‘cases’. The comparative study of 
public administration has received 
an impetus with the post-war deve- 
lopment of the U.N. and the Ameri- 
can programmes of technical assis- 
tance in the field of public, economic 
and social administrations, which 
have particularly facilitated the study 
of the administrative systems of 
underdeveloped countries. This 
incursion of new data, and the grow- 
ing ‘behavioral’ and interdisciplinary 
approach to comparative studies in 
social sciences, have led to a rethink- 
ing of the perspectives and the metho- 
dology of the comparative studies in 
public administration; it is now being 
increasingly felt that no science of 
public administration is possible 
without transcending the particular 
national settings and also assimilat- 
ing at the same time a vast array of 
conditioning factors which comprise 
‘the administrative context’. The 
Indiana University monograph makes 
a significant contribution towards 
the study and application of these 
new approaches, which are obviously 
of special interest to ‘transitional 
societies, like those of South Asia, 
for a better understanding and 
improvement of their administrative 
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systems; y nd pr:ictices in the light of 
their overall needs. 

MANA GERIAL PS YCHOLO- 
GY; By HAROLD J. LEAVITT. 
Chicaf-cs University of Chicago 
Press, ^'i958, xi, 335p. SS.OO 

Using Lite phrase “human rela- 
tions” sparingly, Dr. Leavitt applies 
the latest researches in the psychology 
of hujnan pcrsonaliiy and group dy- 
namics to the major categories of 
persontil and socitil problems that the 
modern manager is likely to meet : 
of using himself to solve the numer- 
ous manageriai issues; of in- 
fluencing particular individuals to 
help him do his job; of utilizing 
groups of people in teams and com- 
mittees, groups whom he must lead 
and stimulate; and, finally, of 
motivating and co-ordinating the 
efforts of large groups who work 
‘under’ him, but whom he seldom 
encounters face to face. The last 
chapter discusses the unrealistic 
assumption of the traditional organi- 
sational theories in regard to human 
motivation, rationality, shared goals 
and the nature of managerial pro- 
blems; An attempt is also made to 
outline the major premises of a new 
theory of organization, such as deci- 
sion making, information and com- 
munication, partially rational beha- 
viours; etc. Though the book is 
primarily written in theoretical 
terms, the presentation is simple, 
straightforward and practical. 

EXECUTIVES FOR GOVERN- 
MENT By PAUL T. DAVID & 
ROSS POLLOCK; Washigton 
Brookings 1957, X, 186p. $ 1*50. 

Specially prepared for the Broo- 
kings Institution by Paul T. David, 
Director of its Government Studies, 
and Ross Pollock, Ciiief of the 
Career Development Programme of 
U.S. Civil Service CommissioD, the 
study provides an illuminating in- 


sight into the contemporary practices 
and thought about securing, deve- 
loping and retaining higher admini- 
strative personnel, both political 
appointees and civil servants, for the 
federal government in the United 
States. In the context of the 
American Presidential type of demo- 
cratic government and the American 
party system, the study discusses in 
detail the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the different, alternative 
courses of action to resolve four 
major current issues of public 
policy : (1) provision of sufficient 
supply of qualified political execii- 
ives for the executive branch of the 
federal government ; (2) the iclative 
emphasis to be given in filling the 
higher non-political posts in the 
civil service to recruitment on the 
basis,, of a career service and on an 
ad kbc basis for particular pro- 
grammes and operations ; (3) the 
choice between alternative senior 
career service systems; and (4) draw- 
ing the line between political and 
non-political appointments in the 
upper levels of the federal service, 
such a line is to be drawn. On the 
first problem the authors favour 
the recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission. The different 
elements and relative merits of re- 
cruitment on the basis of a career 
service and on an ad hoc basis for 
particular programmes are analysed 
in the light of the needs of new 
agencies, new programmes in old 
agencies and agencies designated by 
law for special treatment. Ad hoc 
recruitment on the basis of parti- 
cular programmes enables the 
administrative agency to secure per- 
sonnel possessing specialised train- 
ing and experience for particular jobs 
or special aptitiite for a particular 
programme, without resorting to 
an enlargement of the area of 
.political appointments. The difficui- 
ties experienced in recruiting qualified 
and competent personnel above the 
lower levels have led to an emphasis 
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on tile development of ‘career’ ser- 
vice cadres within U.S. government 
offices and agencies; but these cadres 
are open for higher-age, lateral 
recruitment at the intermediate and 
high levels. Four alternative courses 
are discussed in regard to the senior 
civil service system; (1) the Hoover 
Commission pro posals for a Senior 
Civil Service; (2) a Career Adminis- 
trative Service ; (3) a senior service 
limited to incumbents of the super- 
grades in the Federal Service; and 
( 4 ) improvement of existing career 
developments programmes. The 
authors favour the last mentioned 
course which alone is likely to cause 
least disturbance and resistance, 
and which also underlies the new 
“Career Excutive Programme within 
the Civil Service System” instituted 
by the U.S. Governrneiit in ’March 
last after the publication )f the 
book. On the fourth issue, the 
proposals of the Hoover Commission 
for drawing a line between the politi- 
cal and career appointments below 
the sub-Cabinet positions and above 
the bureau heads, and of an almost 
complete withdrawal of the, civil 
servants below this line from policy 
determination and representation 
before the Congress, are considered 
impracticable. The authors recom- 
mend the creation of a flexible buffer 
zone of semi-political positions to be 
manned by ‘programme-oriented’ 
political appointees and also by 
similar career civil servants. The 
study finally pinpoints that the 
Hoover Commission’s assumption 
of a responsible party system, on 
which their recommendations were 
based, is hardly a fully accurate view 
of current reality and that ‘any 


solution of the issue of senior career 
service systems must either be built 
directly on a defensible theory of 
the party system or alternatively— 
and this may be the wiser course 
— must be dev'eloped on a basis 
compatible witii a wide range of 
variation in the future behaviour of 
the party system’. 

THE REPUBLICAN ERA : 1869- 
1901 — A Study in Adminfstmtive 
History; By LEONARD D. WHITE. 
New York, Macmillan, 1958, viii, 
406p., $6.00. 

This is the fourth illuminating 
and authoritative study by Dr. 
Leonard White of the evolution and 
growth of the administrative system 
of the U.S. federal governnment; 
it covers the period 1869 to 1901 
(beginning with Grant’s administra- 
tion and ending with the assump- 
tion of the presidency by Theodore 
Roosevelt). The two major prob- 
lems that occupied the centre of the 
administrative stage in this period 
were the relation of Congress to the 
President and their respective roles 
vis-a-vis the administrative system, 
and reform of the civil service. The 
book, “like its predecessors, The 
Federalists, The Jeffersonians and 
The Jacksonians, is a study of ins- 
titutions, but illuminated.. by sketches 
of the men who operated them. 
Behind men and institutions stand 
the ideas and ideals of succeeding 
generations which bind all together 
into a stable whole”. The study is 
characterised by lucidity of expres- 
sion, deep insight into administra- 
tive developments and profound 
scholarship. 
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COMPTROLLER & AUDITOR»GENERAL OF INDIA 
AND THE U.E.-A COMPARISON^ 

5'. L. Shakdher 

f^HE Comptroller & Auditor-General of India is appointed by 
the President by warrant under his hand and seal and he can only 
be removed from office in like manner and on like grounds as a 
Judge of the Supreme Court®. The President makes the appoint- 
ment to the office of the Comptroller & Auditor-General on the advice 
of the Prime Minister. The incumbent of the post is usually one who 
has held high appointments in the Central Government Secretariat, for 
a wide knowledge and experience of the administration of the Govern- 
ment Departments are considered indispensable to this office. 

The Comptroller & Auditor-General, before he enters upon his 
office, makes and subscribes before the President or some person 
appointed in that behalf by the President an oath or affirmation accord- 
ing to the form® set out in the Constitution. 


1 Tlie article is based on the writer’s first hand knowledge of the working of 
the Public Accounts Committee in India and on the discussions which he 
had in London some years ago with late Sir Frank Tribe, Comptroller &, 
Auditor-General of the U.K. and with the Clerk of the House and the 
Clerks of the Financial Committees of the House of Commons and the 
written material supplied. 

^ Clause (4) of Art. 124 of the Constitution says : 

“A Judge of the Supreme Court shall not be removed from his office 
except by an order of the President passed after an address by each House 
of Parliament supported by a majority of the total membership of that 
House and by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members of that 
House present and voting has been presented to the President in the same 
session for such removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapa- 
city.” 

3 The form of oath/affirmation is as follows : 

“I, having been appointed Comptroller & Auditor-General 

of India do swear in the name of God/solemnly affirm that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the Constitution of India as by law established, that 
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The Comptroller & Auditor-General lias full administrative 
control over all the officers and staff serving in the Audit Department 
except that first appointments to the Indian Audit & Accounts Service 
are made by the President and powers regarding major disciplinary 
action in regard to the officers of that service, viz., dismissal and removal 
from service vest in the President. The President can prescribe by 
rules the conditions of service of persons serving in the Audit and 
Accounts Department and the administrative powers of the Comp- 
troller & Auditor-General only after consultation with the Comptroller 
& Auditor-General^. 

The Comptroller & Auditor-General submits his Audit Report 
relating to the accounts of the Union to the President and that relating 
to the accounts of a State to the Governor of the State. The Consti- 
tution requires the President and the Governor to cause it to belaid® 
before each House of Parliament or before the legislature of the State 
as the case may be. 

The salary and other conditions of service of the Comptroller 
& Auditor-General are required to be determined by Parliament® 
by law and neither his salary nor his rights in respect of leave of absence, 
pension or age of retirement can be varied to his disadvantage after 
his appointment. The Comptroller & Auditor-General (Conditions 
of Service) Act, 1953, regulates certain conditions of his service in the 
matter of term of his office and pension. Other conditions of service, 
save as otherwise expressly provided for in the Act, are as specified in 
the Second Schedule of the Constitution. Under the Act, his term of 
office is fixed at 6 years. He is debarred"^ from eligibility for further 
office either under the Government of India or under the Govern- 
ment of any State after he has ceased to hold his office. The adminis- 
trative expenses of his office are charged® upon the Consolidated Fund 
of India. 

No Minister represents the Comptroller & Auditor-General in 
the Flouses of Parliament and no Minister can be called upon to take 
any responsibility for any actions done or omitted to be done by him. 


I will duly and faithfully and to the best of my ability, knowledge and judg- 
ment perform the duties of my office without fear or favour, affection or 
illwill and that I will uphold the Constitution and the laws.” 

^ Art. 148 (5) of the Constitution of India. 

»Artl51,rm 
sArt. 148(3), zm 
Art. 148(4), ibid. 

8 Art. 148(6), ibid. 
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All the foregoing provisions go to show that the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General is an independent authority, free from control by 
any executive department of the Government or the Government of 
the day. 

The Comptroller & Auditor-General is required to perform such 
duties and exercise such powers in relation to the accounts of the 
Union and of the States and of any other authority or body as may 
be prescribed by or under any law by Parliament and, until provision 
in that behalf is so made, to perform such duties and exercise such 
powers as were conferred or exercised by the Auditor-General of 
India immediately before the commencement of the Constitution 
in relation to the accounts of the Dominion of India and of the Pro- 
vinces respectively^. Parliament has not so far prescribed by any 
law^ ® the duties and powers of the Comptroller & Auditor-General. 
Some Acts^^ of Parliament constituting corporations or other bodies 


® Art. 149, ibid. 

Tt has been stated recently that a Bill on the subject is under preparation 
and will be brought before Parliament in due course. It is likely that the 
comments of the Public Accounts Committee may be invited on the Bill. 
In this connection, it may be noted that in the U.K. the first Exchequer 
and Audit Department Bill was prepared by the Treasury with the assis- 
tance of the Board of Audit and was introduced in the House by the Prime 
Minister. The Bill was committed by the House to the Public Accounts 
Committee which was then five years old. The Committee considered the 
clauses of the Bill, took evidence on it and made certain amendments. 

See paragraph 2 of the liistorical memorandum prepared by the Comp- 
troller & Auditor-General which was attached to the report of 1916 
Public Accounts Committee. 

Damodar Valley Corporation Act, 1948. 

(b) The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. 

(c) Industrial Finance Corporation Act, 1948. 

(d) Rehabilitation Finance Administration Act, 1948. 

(e) Air Corporations Act, 1953. 

See also Section 619 of the Indian Companies Act, 1956, which provides 
as follows ; 

“619. Application of sections 224 to 233 to Government Companies: 
In the case of a Government company, the following provisions shall apply, 
notwithstanding anything contained in sections 224 to 233. 

(2) The auditor of a Government company shall be appointed or 
re-appointed by the Central Government on the advice of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India. 

(3) The Comptroller & Auditor-General of India shall have power : 

(a) to direct the manner in which the company’s accounts shall 
be audited by the auditor appointed in pursuance of sub-section (2) 
and to give such auditor instructions in regard to any matter relating 
to the performance of his functions as such; 
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have in individual cases prescribed that the Comptroller General 
should conduct the audit of such corporations or bodies. In 
the main, therefore, his duties continue to remain the same as were 
being performed by the Auditor-General of the Dominion of India 
before the Constitution came into force in accordance with Govern- 
ment of India (Audit & Accounts) Order, 1936, as adapted by the 
India (Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947. 

Before the Constitution came into force, the functions of the 
Auditor-General of the Dominion of India included keeping of 
accounts for Civil (except Railways) and P. & T. Departments of 
the Government and also making of payments in certain cases on their 
behalf-functions which normally belong to administrative depart- 
ments. The transfer of accounting functions relating to railways from 
the Auditor-General to the Railway authorities was completed by 
stages in 1929. The Defence accounts have always been under the 
control of Financial Adviser — Defence Finance — a wing of the Minis- 
try of Finance of the Central Government. The Initial & Subsidiary 
Accounts Rules placed the responsibility for keeping the initial 
accounts on Treasuries and Departmental officers. The responsibility 
for payment by the offices under the control of the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General (i.e.. Civil Accountants-General and Acccuntant 
General, Posts & Telegraphs) related to only a few provincial Head- 
quarter stations. 

The above position still continues despite the fact that Parlia- 
ment and the Public Accounts Committee have repeatedly pointed 
out the desirability of transferring the remaining accounting and 
payment functions to the administrative departments. Through the 
concerted efforts of the Comptroller & Auditor-General and the 


(b) to conduct a supplementary or test audit of the company’s 
accounts by such person or persons as he may authorise in this behalf ; 
and for the purposes of such audit, to require information or addi- 
tional information to be furnished to any person or persons so authoris- 
ed, on such matters, by such person or persons, and in such form, as 
the Comptroller & Auditor-General may, by general or special order, 
direct. 

(4) The auditor aforesaid shall submit a copy of his audit report to the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General of India who shall have the right to 
comment upon, or supplement, the audit report in such manner as he may 
think fit. 

(5) Any such comments upon, or supplement to, the audit report shall 
be placed before the annual general meeting of the company at the same 
time and in the same manner as the audit report. 

The rules were made under sub-para (3) of Para 11 of the Government of 
India (Audit and Accounts) Order, 1936. ‘ • 
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Government to bring about this obvious reform, some headway in a 
small measure has been made recently. But the scheme of separation 
of accounts from the audit shows no marked progress or early fulfilment 
on the ground of deficiency of trained manpower and extra cost involv- 
ed^®. Therefore, in spite of the Constitutional provisions placing 
the Comptroller & Auditor-General in an entirely independent posi- 
tion, a certain subordination on his part to the Government in so far 
as accounting and payment functions are concerned is implied, though 
under a well regulated convention which Government fully and scru- 
pulously observe, Government seldom interfere in the discretion of the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General in his day-to-day administaration. 

The combination of audit functions with the accounts and 


Sometimes other arguments against the separation of accounts from audit 
are put forward. In the opinion of the present writer they seem to be based 
on expediency and practical difficulties in the working of the scheme as 
opposed to the fundamental principle of having a small, compact, efficient 
and totally independent audit organisation in accordance with the spirit 
and provisions of the Constitution. Such arguments briefly summarized, 
are as follows : 

(i) Accounting and audit functions are inter-related. The pre- 
check of claims before admission for payment, the examination of con- 
tract documents, etc. v/ith reference to financial principles and practices 
undertaken in accounting are essentially audit processes. Therefore, 
there is nothing inherently wrong in combining the two functions. 

{ii) An audit independent of administration is necessary to ensure 
that the internal accounting organisation has not slurred over its res- 
ponsibility and has not been coerced by the administration in admit- 
ting questionable claims and overlooking irregular practices. Where 
the accounting organisation itself is outside the control of the adminis- 
tration, there does not appear to be any objection in the combination 
of the two functions. 

{Hi) Under the rules at present in force, certain responsibilities 
in the field of accounts have been imposed on the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General. Therefore, arrangements will have to be made for 
the consolidation of departmental accounts and the compilation of 
finance accounts of the Central and State Governments as a whole. 
This co-ordinating role will imply that uniformity in accounting prin- 
ciples and processes in the units dispersed in the various Ministries has 
to be maintained. In this connection, the recent reorganisation of the 
States on linguistic basis, where official business is transacted in the 
language of the States, has raised yet another obstacle in the way of 
uniform accounting procedure. 

(fv) As the Constitution provides for a sin^e Comptroller & 
Auditor-General unlike other federal Constitutions, the implication 
of the disintegration of a specialised department which has been built 
up over a period of a century with traditions of integrity and efficiency 
have to be studied carefully. ' ' 
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payment functions is likely to bring—and it frequently does bring-— the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General under an indirect control of the 
Minister of Finance, for the Minister is very often called upon to answer 
questions in Parliament on matters which are handled by the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General on his behalf. The Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha, the late Shri G.V. Mavalankar, ruled that so long as the Comp- 
troller s& Auditor-General was responsible for maintaining accounts 
in addition to conducting audit, admissibility of questions relating to 
the former must be regulated as in the case of any other Ministry. 
In regard to audit functions of the Comptroller & Auditor-General, 
questions relating to day-to-day administration are not normally 
admitted, but questions involving supply of factual data or statistics 
or on matters which have a bearing on policy may be admitted. 
Normally such questions are admitted for written answer only so that 
the need for raising supplementaries may be avoided. The Minister 
of Finance, who is responsible for answering such questions in the 
House, in practice gets the material for answer from the Comptroller 
& Auditor-General and places it before the House and may answer 
supplementaries from such additional material as the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General may have furnished him. In case the Minister has 
no information, he informs the House that he will request the Comp- 
troller & Auditor-General to look into the matter. 

U 

In the U.K., the Comptroller & Auditor-General — his full title 
being “Comptroller-General of the Receipt & Issue of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer and Auditor General of Public Accounts” — ^is appointed 
by the Crown by Letters Patent on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
but he is not required to make and subscribe an oath or affirmation 
before he enters upon his office. Like his Indian counterpart, the person 
appointed to the office has always held senior appointments in the Civil 
Service. The Comptroller & Auditor-General holds his office during 
good behaviour, subject however to his removal therefrom by the 
Crown on an address from the two Houses of Parliament. The Comp- 
troller & Auditor-General is regarded as an officer of Parliament and 
his functions are set out in the Exchequer and Audit Department 
Acts of 1866 and 1921. 

The duties and functions of the Comptroller & Auditor-General 
are or can be imposed upon him by (1) statutes, and (2) the 
Treasury. In carrying out the first of these, the Comptroller 
& Auditor-General is not responsible to the executive. Ques- 
tions in Parliament about his activities in this respect would be 
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out of order as involving no Ministerial responsibility and. therefore 
would not be received at the Table. If it were to be alleged that the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General is not carrying out these duties 
properly, it will be in order, though in fact it has never been done, for 
the Member making the allegations to put down a motion for an 
address to the Crown asking for the removal of the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General In considering the Comptroller & Aiiditor- 
GeneraFs functions, it must be borne in mind that the questions 
arise from the desire for information of an individual Member, 
not of the House. Since the Comptroller & Auditor-General is 
regarded a servant of the House and not of an individual 
Member, a question is not the appropriate method for eliciting addi- 
tional information from hun. The proper procedure is to move for a 
Return ordering him to produce the required information. But, here 
again, this procedure has never been adopted. 

As regards the second category of the Comptroller & Auditor- 
General’s duties, however, he is differently placed since the executive 
lays those duties upon him and so, to the extent Ministerial responsi- 
bility exists, questions are in order. Questions asking, for example, 
whether accounts not previously subject to the audit should in future 
be made so subject, have frequently been admitted. Questions con- 
cerning the estabhshment^^ of the Exchequer and the Audit Depart- 
mentp the staff of which are civil servants, can similarly be asked. 
Such questions would be addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and answered by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. He would, 
of course, take the responsibility for answering any supplementary 
questions although in case of doubt it would be for the Chair to decide 
whether the supplementaries to the questions are in order. 

In the U.K., the Comptroller & Auditor-General is concerned 
with the Audit & Exchequer functions only. Every appropriation ac- 
count^® is examined by him on behalf of the House of Commons and 
in the examination of such accounts the Comptroller & Auditor-General 
satisfies himself that the money expended has been applied to the 
purpose or purposes for which the grants made by Parliament were 
intended to provide and that the expenditure conforms to the autho- 
rities governing it^®. The Comptroller & Auditor-General is required 
to report to the House of Commons any important change in the extent 
or character of any examination made by hhn. 

The total staff of Audit Department is 500 of which 400 are auditors. 

16 There are 160 Appropriation Accounts. 

16 Section 26(7) of the Exchequer and Audit Department Act, 1866. 
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The Comptroller & Auditor-General is also required to examine 
on behalf of the House of Commons all the statements of accounts 
showing the income and expenditure account of any ship-building, 
manufacturing, trading or commercial services conducted by any 
Department of the Government, together with such balance sheets and 
statements of profit and loss and particulars of costs as the Treasury 
may require them to prepare and he shall certify and report on them 
to the House of Commons. 

Both in India and the U.K., the Comptroller & Auditor-General 
may undertake by consent the audit of accounts^ ’ of ex officio tran- 
sactions of Public Offices in non-voted money, of semi-independent or 
independent bodies and certain international bodies. 

In the U.K., the dates when the accounts should be compiled by 
the Departments concerned and transmitted to the Audit Depart- 
ment and the reports thereon submitted by the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General to the House of Commons are laid down by the Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department Act and all concerned are required to 
conform to these dates. The time table is so devised that the accounts 
relating to civil services and revenue departments including all other 
trading accounts relating to ship-building, manufacturing, trading and 
commercial accounts should be presented to the House of Commons 
by the 31st January and the accounts relating to army, navy and air 
force should be presented to the House of Commons by the 15th March, 
after the termination of the financial year to wliich the relevant 
accounts relate. 

In the U.K., the Comptroller & Auditor-General audits the 
accounts of the receipts of revenue and of every receiver of money 
which by law is payable into the Exchequer. In India, however, several 
important categories^ ® of revenue are stiU not audited. 


1’ 111 the U.K., such accounts cover a wide range of activity, some like the 
Hospital accounts directly financed from Votes and others like the Insu- 
rance Fund Account financed mainly from contributions. There are a 
number of semi-public accounts such as those of the Church Estates Com- 
missioners. In all, he certifies about 370 accounts each year. 

IS At present, except in regard to customs, no test audit of revenue is being 
conducted by the Comptroller & Auditor-General. In his latest audit 
report, the Comptroller & Auditor-General has suggested that it would 
be desirable to conduct such checking of other revenue heads, especially 
income-tax. 

In this connection, it is useful to bear in mind the following quotation 
from the review of tlie working of the Exchequer and Audit Department 
Act of 1866, prepared by the Comptroller & Auditor-General in the U.K. 
in 1916 : 

“the knowledge that the Gomptroller & Auditor-General was 
cognizant of the manner in which the dispensing power was exercised 
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Both in India and the U.K. details of the expenditure out of the 
secret service are not examined by the Comptroller & Auditor- 
General and Parliament is content with a certificate to the Appropria- 
tion Account saying that the amount shown in the account to have 
been expended is supported by certificates from responsible Ministers 
or oflicers, as in India the Secretary of the Ministry concerned gives 
the prescribed certificate. 

In the U.K., it is laid down in the letter of appointment of 
Accounting Officers, who are as a rule permanent Heads of Depart- 
ments and generally recognized by Ministers, that it is their duty to 
represent to Ministers their objections to any course of action which 
they regard as involving inefficient or uneconomical administration. 
If such objections involve the Accounting Officer’s personal liability 
on a question of formal regularity or propriety, he has to set out his 
objections to the proposed expenditure and his ground for it, in writing, 
to his Minister, and he only makes the payment upon a written instruc- 
tion from his Minister over-ruhng the objection. After making the 
payment he informs the Treasury of the circumstances and sends the 
papers to the Comptroller & Auditor-General for the information 
of the Public Accounts Committee, which would no doubt then acquit 
him of any personal responsibility for the expenditure. 

In India since the 20th August, 1958, when revised arrangements 
for financial control were introduced whereby wider financial powers 
were given to administrative Ministries and financial advice was decen- 
tralised, it has been laid down as follows : 

“All cases in which the advice tendered by the Financial 
Adviser of the Ministry is not accepted should be referred to 
the Secretary of the Ministry for his orders and if the Secretary 
also differs from the advice, the case should be brought to the 
notice of the Minister. A monthly statement of cases, if any, 
where the Financial Adviser’s views have not been accepted, 
giving a summary of the differences and the final decision should 
be forwarded by the Secretary of the Ministry to the Ministry 
of Finance for information, a copy being endorsed to the Comp- 
troller & Auditor-General simultaneously.” 


and might report to the Public Accounts Committee any case in which 
he considered that the particular exercise of the power ought to be 
brought to the knowledge of the Committee or of Parliament would 
of itself act as a check against any undue inclusion owing to leniency 
oil the part of the different revenue departments.” 
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III 

Both in the U.K. and in India audit reports of the Comptroller 
& Auditor-General stand automatically referred to the Committee 
of Public Accounts which in the U.K. consists of Members of the 
House of Commons only while in India it is a body composed of fifteen 
Members of the Lolc Sabha, with which seven Members of the Rajya 
Sabha are associated at the request of the Lok Sabha, the request being 
renewed every year by a separate resolution of the Lok Sabha in which 
the Rajya Sabha is asked to concur before nominating its Members. 

The functions of the Public Accounts Committee in the U.K. 
and India are respectively laid down in the Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons and in the Rules of Procedure of the Lok Sabha. 

It is often stated that the function of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee— -f.e., the scrutiny of Audit reports — is merely post mortem. 
Speaker Mavalankar, while speaking at the inaugural meeting of the 
first Public Accounts Committee which was set up after the Constitu- 
tion came into force, deprecated this approach and asserted that the 
“Public Accounts Committee can influence a good deal even the 
running administration as we always profit by past experience.” As 
some one has said, the great progress which medical science claims 
today and has undoubtedly attained is mainly based on the detailed 
post mortem researches conducted all these years. Referring to the 
approach which the Public Accounts Committee should adopt in doing 
its work. Speaker Mavalankar made the following significant observa- 
tions : 

(0 I have always believed that after all, whatever the qua- 
lity and quantum of expert knowledge, it has to be 
tested by the service it renders to the common consum- 
er and therefore the consumer’s or the layman’s ideals 
in this rCvSpect have to be taken into consideration. 

(z'O Members of Parliament will better understand the 
intention and the mind of Parliament than the Comptro- 
ller & Auditor-General and they can better exercise their 
discretion and judgment. 

{in) We are divided, opposed, so long as we discuss a matter 
and so long as finality is not reached. The moment 
finality is reached it should be the effort of every one to 
support that. You are sitting in the Committee to go 
by what Parliament has laid down. The direct 
corollary is that there must not be any party politics 
so far as examination of the accounts is concerned. 
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(iv) Even in cases where the Committee finds that money 
has not been properly spent or proper sanction has not 
been obtained or that the interpretation pot by the exe- 
cutive officers or the Audit Department is wrong, we 
have to see their point of view and unless one is con- 
vinced by proof, not by mere suspicion, that there is 
something wrong somewhere in the sense that there is 
some misappropriation or mishandling of the money, 
our approach has always to be one of sympathy and one 
of give and take.” 

These principles cast a heavy responsibility on the Comptroller 
& Auditor-General to so conduct the audit of accounts that a 
really objective analysis of his findings is available to the Committee 
and the facts on which his observations are based are undisputed. 
This also means that only first class issues are brought before Parlia- 
ment and the Public Accounts Committee through his reports and 
minor and technical details are eschewed. 

Both in the U.K. and India, the reports^ ^ of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General are the basis of the investigation of the Public 
Accounts Committee and, although they are necessarily brief, a whole 
year’s work of the entire Department is available to the Committee. 
So far as the technical examination of the expenditure incurred by the 
Government Department is concerned, the Audit Department has 
delved deeply and brought to bear upon such examination all its expert 
knowledge and experience. It is then for the Committee of Public 
Accounts to apply its mind from the layman’s point of view, as pointed 


^®In paragraph 1 (introductory) of Audit Report (Central Civil) 1955 the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General has stated as follows : 

“Irregularities in respect of which adequate remedial measures 
including suitable disciplinary action where necessary have been taken 
by Government, have been excluded from this report.” 

A similar para was included in the Audit Report Defence 
Services 1957. 

There is no such stipulation in the U.K. Audit Reports. 

Thus the Comptroller & Auditor-General in India, has taken it upon 
himself to judge finally in every case of irregularity whether adequate (cl) 
disciplinary action has been taken, and (b) steps have been taken to prevent 
such cases in future. Parliament and the Public Accounts Committee do 
not see the light of such cases. There is a danger that paiiiamentaiy con- 
trol over public expenditure may be vitiated if facts relating to the irregula- 
rity committed and the action taken by Government are not included in the 
audit reports and the matter is left to be determined between Government 
and the Comptroller & Auditor-General departmentally. 
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out by Speaker Mavalankar, and to make its observations from the 
taxpayer’s and consumer’s point of view. 

The Audit Reports, together with the connected Appropriation 
Accounts, are so voluminous that it is impossible for a layman to 
have an idea of all the facts and figures contained in the documents in 
a reasonably short time. In order to assist the Members of the Public 
Accounts Committee, a key of the Audit Report and the connected 
Appropriation Accounts and other papers (which used to be prepared 
by the Comptroller Auditor-Gneral until recently) is now pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of the Committee and copies thereof circulated 
to the Members in advance. 

In paragraph 24 of the historical memorandum attached to the 
1916 U.K. Committee’s Second Report, it is stated that : 

“The Public Accounts Committee have never considered 
that the Comptroller & Auditor-General is limited in his 
Reports merely to those points which he is bound to bring to the 
notice of Parfiament. The Committee of 1888 stated that while 
it is no doubt difficult in all cases to draw a distinction between 
questions bearing directly on audit matters and those which 
ma.y trench on administrative functions, yet at the same time, 
if in the course of his audit the Comptroller & Auditor- 
General becomes aware of facts which appear to him to indicate 
an improper expenditure or waste of public money, it is his duty 
to call the attention of Parliament to them. The Select Com- 
mittee of 1902 on National Expenditure recommended the Public 
Accounts Committee, even more than in the past, to encourage 
the Comptroller & Auditor-General to scrutinise and criticise 
improper or wasteful expenditure.” 


The Comptroller & Auditor-General in India has construed his 
powers in a similar manner and he has in fact sometimes raised larger 
questions involving wiser spending and reforms in procedure, organi- 
nization, change of rules, etc. 


*** Examples of such matters are : 

(1) The Comptroller & Auditor-General suggested that for better 
organization and to secure efficiency it was worthwhile to introduce the 
administrative audit system by the departments concerned even if it entail- 
ed a little extra expenditure. [Para 21(z) (3) of Audit Report (Civil), 1950 .] 

(2) Goyerument is not competent to regulate air travel for Ministers 
under executive orders. [Para 22(c) of Audit Report (Civil), 1 950.] 

(3) It was improper ^ grant to Judges any emolument not provided 

by law. [Para 24(p) of Audit Report (Civil), 1950.] ^ 

rp. P’f™® of contracts should be changed 

[Para 54 of Audit Report (Defence), 1950.] ^ 
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In tlie U.K., accounts other than Appropriation Accounts audited 
by the Comptroller and Auditor-Genral are presented to Parliament 
as White Papers while in India they are laid on the Table of the House 
like any other documents. 

In the U.K.j the Comptroller & Auditor-General is not respon- 
sible for auditing of accounts of pubUc corporatoiis and therefore he 
has no access to the relevant books and makes no report on their 
accounts. His advice to the Committee on these accounts is there- 
fore necessarily restricted and often the Committee have to depend 
upon themselves for the examination of such accounts. In India 
too, the Comptroller & Auditor-General is precluded from auditing 
the accounts of some of the corporations or statutory bodies and the 
Committee of Public Accounts have to proceed on the basis of the audit 
reports submitted by the commercial auditors whom the statutory 
coiporations may have appointed as their auditors. 

In the U.K., each year a number of accounts are considered with- 
out witnesses being summoned to answer for them. It is the ideal 
that the programme should be arranged so that, over a period of years, 
the Committee should have the opportunity to examine the accounting 
officer for every account, but the accounts are now so numerous that a 
greater degree of selection is exercised. Unless the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General makes some comments on the accounts in his reports, 
not even the accounts of some of the major departments are examined 
every year with a witness present. 


(5) The Comptroller & Auditor-General should have the right to 
audit expenditure of the State-sponsored concerns, by whatever name they 
were called, (Comptroller & Auditor-General’s statement at Appendix 
1, 3rd Report, First Lok Sabha). 

(6) Suggestions made regarding scrutiny of Budget Estimates and 
revision of financial control in the various Ministries. [Appendix to Audit 
Report (Civil), 1955, Pt. I.] 

^^In the U.K., Nationalised Industries, till the enactment of the Finance Act, 
1956 (Section 42), were required primarily to raise the necessary capital in 
the market usually by issue of debentures and were responsible for servicing 
them. The Treasury had only to guarantee the payment of interest and the 
redemption of debentures. Under the Finance Act, 1956, the borrowing 
powers of the Nationalised Industries (other than National Coal Board) 
have been curtailed and they are expected to take advances from the Minis- 
ters concerned to the extent they had powers to borrow by the issue of 
Stock, and the Treasury in turn is expected to issue to those Ministers out 
of Consolidated Fund such sums as are necessary to enable them to make 
requisite advances. In India, on the other hand. Public Undertakings are 
financed largely, if not entirely by the direct investment of public funds fi'oju 
Consolidated Fund of India. 
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A provisional programme usually prepared by the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General in the light of his knowledge as to what is likely 
to be contained in the report on his accounts is submitted by him 
to the Chairman of the Committee. The Chairman finalises the 
programme after taking into account his own ideas and also the 
current interest of the Members. Accounts which were taken without 
a witness in the previous session and which it is now proposed to take 
with one or vice versa are underlined. Any new accounts which have 
not been taken before are typed in capitals. 

In India, the progi’amme is prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Committee after the Audit Reports and Accounts have been presented 
to the House. The provisional programme after approval by the 
Chairman, is circulated to the Members and the concerned Ministries. 
All accounts with the exception of those few which relate to minor 
departments are usually examined by the Committee each year. Thus 
all Heads of Departments have to appear before the Committee every 
year. 

In the U.K., before the commencement of each meeting of the 
Public Accounts Committee, a conference is held in the room of the 
Chairman of the Committee. At this conference, the Chairman, the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General and the Clerk of the Committee 
are present. The conference discusses the important points which 
should be raised with the witnesses regarding examination of particu- 
lar accounts. This is always a confidential meeting and no records are 
kept nor circulated to any one. This meeting gives the background 
to the Chairman in the light of which the witnesses are examined. 
Other Members have no such knowledge and therefore most of the 
examination of the witnesses is done by the Chairman and most 
Members appear “rather in the role of a juror who will come later to 
some conclusion on the matters at issue.” 

In India, the Comptroller & Auditor-General prepares a list 
of important points arising out of the accounts and his comments 
thereon and this list which is marked ‘confidential’, is circulated to the 
Chairman and the other Members of the Committee. The Secretariat 
of the Committee, under the direction of the Chairman, prepares a 
further list and it is also circulated to the Members of the Committee. 
The latter list supplements the list prepared by the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General. Thus the examination of the witnesses is conducted 
by the Chairman and Members alike and Members feel the satisfac- 
tion of having participated to the full in the discussions. ^ ^ 


Quite recently the Public Accounts Committee has adopted a procedure of 
dividing itself into working groups. Each such group is entrusted a parti- 
cular subject. The members of the group study the papers on the subject 
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In the U.K., the Comptroller & Auditor-General attends the 
meetings as a witness when evidence is being taken by the Committee. 
He does not sit next to the Chairman; but sits at the other end of 
the table opposite to the Treasury officials and intervenes in the 
discussion only when the Chairman asks him to clarify a point or 
some information is required from him. He does not put any ques- 
tion to the witnesses nor makes any comments or observations on 
the evidence given by a witness. 

In India, on the other hand, the Comptroller & Auditor-General 
sits on the right hand side of the Chairman. He continuously holds 
consultation with the Chairman as the evidence is proceeding and very 
frequently asks questions from the departmental witnesses and also 
makes comments and observations in the course of such evidence. 
The Comptroller & Auditor-General is accompanied by his officers®® 
who also sit along with him or behind him and continuously assist 
him with papers, information etc. 

In the U.K., no formal procedure has been laid down 
governing the participation of the Comptroller & Auditor-General 
in the drafting of the Committee’s report. The Committee are 
however free to call upon the Comptroller & Auditor-General and 
to make use of his help in any way they think proper. 

In India, v/hen a draft report is prepared by the Secretariat 
of the Committee under the direction of the Chairman, it is sent to the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General in advance for factual verification 
and when the report is considered by the Committee, the Comptroller 


and hold preliminary meetings among themselves to discuss points of 
importance on which questions might be put to the witnesses. At such 
meetings the Comptroller & Auditor-General or his officers are also 
present to assist the members. 

Para 19 of the Audit and Accounts Order 1936 as adapted reads as follows : 

“19. Anything which under this Order is directed to be done by the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General may be done by an officer of his Depart- 
ment authorised by him, either generally or specially; 

Provided that except during the absence of the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General on leave or otherwise, an officer shall not be authorised 
to submit on his behalf any report which the Comptroller & Auditor- 
General is required by the Constitution to submit to the President or the 
Governor.” 

Accordingly the Comptroller & Auditor-General has appointed 
several Accountants-General and Directors of Audit as his pidncipal audit 
officers who act on his behalf and this explains the reason for their presence 
at the meetings of the Public Accounts Committee. Tn fact, the audit 
reports are signed by the Accountant-General or Director of Audit concern- 
ed and counter-signed by the Comptroller & Auditor-General. 
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& Auditor-General is always present to assist the Committee. His 
presence is recorded in the proceedings of the Committee. The 
Comptroller & Auditor-General is, as usual, accompanied by his officers 
on such occasions also. 

In India, the minutes of the Public Accounts Committee are 
drafted by the Secretariat of the Committee and after approval by the 
Chairman are circulated to Members. The minutes form part of the 
Report of the Committee and supplement the recommendations con- 
tained in the main Report. The documents supplied to the Committee 
are also appended to the Report of the Committee; but the evidence 
given orally is not printed nor laid on the Table of the House. The 
minutes are therefore of a detailed character and embody a good 
summary of the discussions without mentioning actual questions and 
answers or the names of members or the witnesses. In the U.K., on 
the other hand, the minutes are very brief and do not purport to 
summarise the evidence given before the Committee. The evidence 
is printed verbatim and presented to the House along with the Report. 
Neither in India, nor in the U.K., the Comptroller & Auditor-General 
is concerned with the drafting of the minutes of the Committee. 

In the U.K., it is customary on the retirement of the Comptroller 
& Auditor-General and on the appointment of his successor to 
include a special paragraph in the Committee’s final report. In India, 
the Committee includes a paragraph in each of its reports every year 
expressing its thanks to the Comptroller & Auditor-General for 
the valuable assistance rendered by him in the deliberations of the 
Committee. 

In the U.K., periodically an epitome of the reports of the 
Public Accounts Committee is brought up-to-date by the Comptroller 
& Auditor-General. It is customary for the Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee to move in the House for a return containing the 
epitome of the reports from the Committee and of the Treasury minutes 
thereon with appendix and index. Before doing so, the Chairman 
writes to the Financial Secretary to the Treasury asking him to inform 
the Speaker that he has no objection to the motion. In India, a 


Before the Second World War the evidence used to be printed. It was 
stopped during the war as an economy measure. Since then except on 
one occasion (1952-53) the evidence has not been printed nor laid on the 
Table. The Committee has examined this matter from tune to time; but 
hpe not yet made up their mind to make it public. Apart from printing 
difficulties, which have now eased, the main consideration for keeping the 
evidence confidential is the creation of a psychological atmosphere in the 
mind of a witness to say freely and frankly what he feels about a certain 
matter placed before liim. 
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similar epitome is brought out by the Comptroller & Auditor- 
General. This epitome is kept in the Library of the Public Accounts 
Committee and is not laid on the Table of the House. 

In India, six copies of all papers circulated to the Members of 
the Committee are usually forwarded to the Comptroller & Auditor- 
General and the Accountants-General or Director of Audit concerned. 
Any fresh note or memorandum which the Committee desire is inva- 
riably sent by the witness through the Office of the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General, who check the facts contained in the memorandum 
from the audit point of view before it is submitted to the Committee. 
The idea is that the facts should be settled between the administrative 
department and the Audit Department before they are placed before 
the Committee. Copies of the final memoranda which are circulated 
to the Members of the Committee are also sent to the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General. The Chairman and the Committee have often com- 
mented^*" on this and also criticised the delays in submitting written 
material. Often the Committee has had to delay its report for this 
reason. 

IV 

In the U.K., Supply is granted by the terms of the resolution of 
the House to “Her Majesty”. Ways and Means are granted by the 
Appropriation Act in the form of an authority to the Treasury to 
make the necessary issue from the Consolidated Fund. Before the 
grants become available to the various departments, a Royal Order 
“is issued by which the Sovereign authorises the Treasury to issue the 
necessary money to the persons charged with the payment of services”, 
the order being limited to the amount of Supply actually granted by 
Parliament at the time of its issue. The Royal Order quotes the amount 
granted in each Supply resolution and the date on which it was agreed 


25 See introduction to 3rd and 4th Reports of the Public Accounts Committee 
(Second Lok Sabha). 

It may be stated in this connection that in order to understand this 
difference in procedure the position in the U.K. is that as far as possible 
complete information is given to the Public Accounts Committee by the 
departmental witnesses in oral evidence and there is seldom any occasion 
for them to submit any notes in writing. The departmental representatives 
generally attend the meetings of the Public Accounts Committee by them- 
selves (and with one or two Assistants if necessary) and carry important 
and relevant papers only. In India, on the other hand, the departmental 
representatives, despite the fact that they attend tlie meetings with a larger 
retinue of staff, who carry voluminous records with them, do often ask for 
time to explain their position in writing by submitting notes later on. 
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to by the House of Commons on report. But before it can draw the 
money from the Consolidated Fund to make the issues to the various 
Departments, the Treasury must receive from the Comptroller & 
Auditor-General credits on the Exchequer Accounts at the Bank of 
England. 

The Treasury therefore send to the Comptroller & Auditor- 
General a demand every afternoon for the issue of such sums as are 
needed to finance the many activities of the Government. The Comp- 
troller & Auditor-General examines these demands and if he is satis- 
fied that they are in accordance with parliamentary authority issues 
credit notes authorising the Banks of England and Ireland to issue the 
money. The procedure today is exactly the same as that laid down by 
Parliament over 90 years ago^®. 

In India, by the provisions of an Appropriation Act, the money 
is granted to the President. After the relevant Appropriation Act 
comes into force, the Ministry of Finance communicate to tlief admi- 
nistrative departments (and the Accountants-General concerned) in 
the shape of a lump sum as primary units of appropriation the sum 
granted under the Appropriation Act to that Department to defray 
its expenses on Services and Supplies during the course of the year. 
The administrative departments then make arrangements for distri- 
buting the sanctioned funds where necessary, among the controlling 
and disbursing authorities subordinate to them. The Accountant- 
General is required to render such assistance in the distribution of 
grants as may be settled in each case^"^. No procedure^ ® has yet been 
devised whereby, as in the U.K., the Comptroller & Auditor-General 
in India has been vested with control over the issues from the Conso- 
lidated Fund. The responsibility for drawing the money from the 
Reserve Bank which maintains the Consolidated Fund on behalf of the 
Government of India and for watching the progress of expenditure is 
laid down on the authority administering a grant and for keeping the 
expenditure within the grant. When the Appropriation accounts are 
drawn up at the end of the year, then only the Comptroller & Auditor- 
General is in a position to know whether any authority has exceeded 
the grant, or whether the Government as a whole have drawn in excess 
of the sum specified in the Appropriation Act from the Consolidated 
Fund of India. 


26 Sections j4 and 15 of the Exchequer & Audit Departments Act, 1866. 

S’ General Financial Rules, Vol. I, Chapter V. 

ss On the coming into force of the Constitution in 1950, the designation of the 
Auditor-General was changed to Comptroller and Auditor-General as it 
was intended that, as in the U.K., he should also be responsible for con- 
trol over exchequer issues. 



THE REFORM OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES''-' 

Arthur J. NaftaUn 

^HE success of a government depends considerably upon the 

quality of the persons engaged in its administration. Personnel, 
however, is by no means the only factor in successful management. 
Effective procedures and an efficient organizational structure are also 
essential. Even the best personnel system cannot overcome basic 
procedural or structural deficiencies that disturb or obstruct the flow 
of administration. There is obviously a close relationship between 
personnel management and administrative procedures, just as there 
is between both of these areas and the problems of organizational 
reform. In fact, all these three ingredients of an effective system of 
administration— personnel, procedures and organization — are closely 
interrelated and each of them cannot, in my view, be effectively studied 
in isolation from the others. 

In considering the problems of procedural improvement — ^the 
second factor, it is proposed to deal here primarily with trends and 
experience in American public administration. Administration every- 
where shares many common qualities and it can safely be assumed that 
the experience of administrators in one country has meaning for others 
who are engaged in essentially the same activity. Much is to be gained 
by the exchange of ideas and experiences across national boundaries. 

SOME QUESTIONS AND CRITERIA 

In the area of procedures, some of the main problems the admi- 
nistrator faces to-day are : 

(1) How does a government achieve internal and external secu- 
rity and stability and still avoid bureaucratic excesses ? 

(2) How can a government ensure equal and fair administration 
ill accordance with fixed routines and, at the same time, remain flexi- 
ble and responsive in meeting individual situations? 

(3) How can a government keep its operations continuously 
alive and moving, avoiding inertia and indecision that result from 
procedures and methods that are too rigid? 


* Based on a lecture delivered at the National Institute of Administration, Saigon, 
on January 13, 1958, and published by their courtesy. 
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(4) How can the tendency to “bottleneck” decision-making at 
the top levels of administration be resisted and greater delegation of 
authority achieved ? 

(5) How can a government develop an elfective division of labour 
among its employees and, at the same time, successfully coordinate 
all operations? 

(6) How can a government ensure continuous four- way com- 
munication, from the top down and from the bottom up within the 
administrative organization, and outward and inward with the public 
that it serves? 

(7) And, finally, how can all of these elements be efficiently 
coordinated into an effective functioning unity? 

These are, of course, difficult questions to which there are no 
easy answers. They are examined here only in general terms, because 
there are a great variety of approaches and each administrator, in 
seeking meaningful solutions, must fashion answers that fit particular 
needs and special circumstances. There are, however, certain common 
criteria that define the essential requirements of any effective adminis- 
trative system. 

The first of these is simplicity and clarity. In the United States, 
as elsewhere, administrators are engaged in a continuous struggle to 
keep rules and regulations and methods and procedures in their simplest 
possible form. It is often easier, in meeting a new need, to add a new 
operation than to eliminate or modify an old one. As the years pass 
an administration may find itself encumbered with procedures and 
regulations that no longer serve the purpose for which they were 
originally intended. The need for the sixth copy of a form may have 
ended years ago (if, in fact, it was ever needed) but the requirement 
remains unchanged. A particular certification may no longer serve any 
purpose, yet it will still be required. Such practices clutter up the 
administrative process, slowing down the flow of activity and consum- 
ing valuable time and materials. 

If administration in the United States is a fair example, all 
governments could benefit greatly from continuous revision of its 
procedures. In the Minnesota Self-Survey project*, hundreds of 
instances came to notice where state law or traditional practice had 
imposed expensive and complicated administrative routine that were 

* This project required that all officials and all employees make a complete and 
systematic review of their own work in order to determine the points of strength and 
weakness in their operations. Administrators, employees and technician.s, with the 
assistance of legislators, were asked to examine with complete honesty and objectivity 
their own adroinistrative programmes and to make appropriate suggestions for 
improvement. . 
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serving little or no purpose. It was found that many administrative 
forms were unnecessarily complicated and confusing; many operations 
involved a variety of certifications and approvals that far exceeded the 
requirements of a sound system of internal audit or control; thousands 
of valuable man-hours were being consumed in the gathering of statis- 
tical and other data that had been serving no purpose for many years; 
and hundreds of rules and regulations were in force which might once 
have served a purpose but which were no longer of any value. In the 
field of finance, there existed more than 200 separate funds for account- 
ing purposes when 10 or 12 would have been sufficient. The State was 
paying its employees on 118 separate payrolls, and, with further study, 
it became clear that the number could be reduced to five and, even- 
tually, to one single, comprehensive system. As the result of this Self- 
Survey and the reform activity that grew out of it, substantial progress 
was made in clarifying and simplifying procedures. 

The indignant and complaining taxpayer is a familiar figure the 
world over. In the United States it is something like a national pastime 
to complain about the cost of government and to criticize the bureau- 
cracy for its tendency to move at its own slow pace in providing service. 
We all know that the taxpayer at times can be very unreasonable. Yet, 
when we reflect upon how unnecessarily cumbersome and confusing 
many governmental procedures have become in the United States, 
we wonder if the citizens we serve are not too passive and too uncom- 
plaining. The prod of the complaining citizen is a wholesome influence 
on administration, and one sometimes feels that governments would be 
better served if more citizens were to demand full explanations for the 
continuance of procedures that have no apparent justification. 

Administration must be constantly re-examined to be effective 
and such re-examination requires a strong act of will on the part of 
administrators. It is far easier to repeat the routines that were in opera- 
tion yesterday, letting rules and regulations, and forms and methods 
grow and multiply in response to immediate and pressing needs, than 
it is to re-examine and re-evaluate one’s operations, asking oneself 
simple, honest, and basic questions such as : “Is this procedure really 
necessary?” “Is this certification necessary?” “Is there a quicker 
way to accomplish this task?” “Why do we need so many copies of 
this form?” “Do we need to maintain this particular file?” The 
questions are infinite. It is, of course, this more difficult course of 
continuous re-examination that must be pursued if administration is 
to be fully successful. 

Administration is basically nothing more nor less than common- 
sense, and common-sense begins with simplicity and clarity. These 
must be the cornerstone of any effective procedural system. 
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A second criterion for effective procedures is flexibility. Admi- 
nistration must not only be clear and simple, it must also be respon- 
sive to needed changes. Again, judging by our experience in the 
United States, bureaucracy’s major evils are its iinwillingness to shed 
outworn regulations and procedures and its inability to adjust to 
new situations or to allow for necessary deviations from fixed require- 
ments. The successful system adapts to new needs and new circum- 
stances and meets special situations rationally and efficiently. The 
unsuccessful system is on in which the procedures are so rigid that they 
limit and obstruct the administrative flow. Some governmental 
agencies have procedures that are so inflexible and so precise that 
administration has become as ceremonial as a religious observance. 
When this happens, the procedures have become the ends of adminis- 
tration rather than the means, and the entire process becomes stultified. 

Achieving flexibility, adaptability and adjustment is a never- 
ending struggle, ft requires constant re-evaluation of ail administra- 
tive operations and a continuous restatement of the aims and purposes 
sought by the government so that all procedures can be sensibly related 
to their proper objectives. 

A third criterion of sound procedures is definiteness and uniform- 
ity. Similar operations in different agencies should be directed and 
controlled in similar fashion. The public that is served comes to know 
government’s procedures, and, if they are definite and uniform from 
one agency to another, the flow of administrative activity will be 
expedited. The abuse of this principle reaches absurd limits in some 
governments. Different administrative agencies in the same govern- 
ment, for example, will sometimes maintain different hourly schedules. 
Sometimes employees in different agencies have different rights and 
privileges. Often agencies performing similar operations will use 
different forms that seek the same information. 

There is apparently some contradiction between, on the one 
hand, the need for uniformity and definiteness in administration, and, 
on the other hand, the need for flexibility that permits the exercise 
of individual discretion. But the two must be reconciled for effective 
administration. This is another point at which the art and the science 
of administration must be joined. A successful system strikes a 
balance bet^veen basic formality, in which all procedures are set forth 
with simplicity, clarity and definiteness, and with internal freedom 
and flexibility that allow for individual judgment, discretion and 
originality. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING 

Procedural improvement in administration, as noted earlier, is 
aimed at achieving internal and external stability, at ensuring flexibi- 
lity and responsiveness, at overcoming inertia, at smasbing bottlenecks, 
at developing an appropriate division of labour and an effective co- 
ordination, and at achieving continuous communication in all direc- 
tions. To realize these objectives requires endless and intensive 
planning, analysis and programming. The more complex adminis- 
tration becomes, the greater the need for these internal administrative 
functions. Thus, modern government is turning more and more to 
systematic and continuous administrative planning. 

In the United States today there is increasing emphasis on the 
function of management research and analysis. There is a growing 
awareness that the internal problems of administration require the 
expert attention of persons specially trained for this function. As 
a result, there has emerged in the United States a new group of profes- 
sional and technical experts who devote their time to the problems of 
administrative management. Not only are there general experts 
trained in the larger problems of organization and methods, there 
are specialists among the specialists, some specifically trained in the 
application of machine methods, others in forms control and records 
management, otliers in physical plant utilization, others in work 
measurement. Many governmental jurisdictions in the United States 
now have well-defined units devoted to the analysis and study of the 
administrative operation itself. Such units have a variety of names, 
such as “planning and research,” “systems and procedures,” or “orga- 
nization and methods” (O & M). While they perform a variety of 
analytical or planning functions, they share in common the pursuit 
of improved administrative operations. 

The recognition of the importance of administrative planning 
has not come about without a struggle of its own. Legislators and 
even top executives often must be persuaded that special funds should 
be made available for this purpose. In paring operating budgets it is 
always tempting to remove items labelled “research” or “planning” or 
“analysis” on the grounds that they are of long-term concern and can 
be postponed until the presumably more pressing short-term demands 
are met. The foolhardiness of this policy has been demonstrated 
again and again. For lack of a carefully devised administrative plan 
that could have been developed with a small appropriation, inefficient 
operations are continued month after month and year after year at a 
cost many times the amount that would have been needed for proper 
planning. 
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The new almost overwhelming, emphasis on the study of systems 
and procedures and on research into organization and methods is 
due in large measure to the almost fantastic progress that is being made 
in the manufacture and use of high-speed business machines. The 
new machines can perform in seconds hundreds of operations that pre- 
viously required minutes and even hours. As a result they have opened 
up extraordinary new opportunities for efficiency and economy. This 
has compelled administrators to re-examine their entire operations 
not only particular procedures but their complete organizational frajue- 
work. They are finding it necessary, if the machines are to be used 
efficiently, to re-educate and retrain large numbers of employees who 
can programme the work for the machines and who can operate and 
service them. 

The interest in high-speed equipment is so widespread and the 
consequences of their general use are so far-reaching that many obser- 
vers believe we are at the beginning of a revolutionary new era in ad- 
ministration. It is certainly apparent that the current study of public 
administration in the United States is largely the study of the impact 
of the new machines on large-scale organization and administration. 
Needless to say, for the moment at least, the machines are creating 
more problems in overall adrainistraton than they are solving, and 
there are certain to be many years of experimentation and adjustment 
before the new machines will have been fully mastered. Ironically, 
the very speed of change within the business-machine industry is 
itself a serious problem in administrative planning. A new electronic 
device has no sooner been placed on the market but what it has been 
made obsolete by the appearance of another machine of even greater 
speed or volume. All of this of course supports the need for the most 
careful and intensive research and analysis into all aspects of adminis- 
tration. 

In the State of Minnesota, an extensive programme of installing 
computing equipment has been undertaken. Its highway department, 
for example, is now using an electronic computer for routine calcula- 
tions that previously required thousands of expensive hours of time 
from our high-salaried force of engineers. This year for the first 
time they will have under machine operation the entire system of motor 
vehicle registration, involving nearly 2,000,000 automobiles, buses and 
trucks. In fact, the people of Minnesota pride themselves on the very 
substantial progress they are making in this crucial area of administra- 
tion. However, they have learnt that they cannot make efficient use of 
the new machines until they have first completed an exhaustive analysis 
of all operations affected by the new installation. They have found 
that they must know everything they possibly can about all the related 
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procedures, about the volume of the work involved, about the nature 
of particular operations to be machine-performed, about the skills 
and abilities of employees who will be expected to operate the 
machines, about the kind and amount of retraining that will be re- 
quired, about the employees who will be displaced by the machines 
and the new opportunities that can be created for their re-employment, 
and about the physical space and electrical power that will be required. 
They have found it not only desirable, but essential, to delay further 
machine installations until they could complete a study that would 
gather such basic information. The study in itself is a formidable 
undertaking. It required enabling legislation and a special appropria- 
tion by the 1957 legislative session. As a result they now have under 
way what they call an Electronic Data Processing Feasibility Study. 
This is the first study to be undertaken by any of the 48 state govern- 
ments in the United States. As the study proceeds they become more 
and more convinced of the necessity for further analysis and planning 
if they are to continue to improve their administrative operations. 

The experience of the United States shows that there are no tricks 
or shortcuts to good administration. It can be achieved only if we 
know what our problems are and which of the various alternative 
methods will be the most effective for our purposes. Such insight and 
understanding cannot be acquired without systematic and continuous 
study by officials and employees specifically trained for that purpose. 

ADMINISTRATION AS A PROCESS 

Public administration obviously itivolves many complicated rela- 
tionships. There are relationships between the top administrators 
and the descending levels of their subordinates. There are relation- 
ships between the government and the citizens it serves. There are 
very sensitive relationships between the personnel and the factors that 
affect their performance. The number and types of relationships with- 
in administration could be listed without end. Yet, despite its enorm- 
ously complex character, administration remains essentially rational 
and systematic activity. Individual procedures relate to a larger com- 
plex of operations and the entire activity is governed by a single, inter- 
related set of objectives. Sometimes this fact is lost sight of by adminis- 
trators who are caught up in their own limited operations; they often 
see administration as a series of separate and independent acts instead 
of as a continuous and integrated process. 

Any effort at the improvement of an administrative procedure 
or group of procedures must be based upon a clear understanding of 
how such modifications will affect the larger system. It is essential, 
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therefore, that administrators see their activity, however limited or 
specific it may be, as part of a continuous flow of activity. Each 
individuai operation must be seen as part of a network of relationships; 
a slowdown or speedup in one sector will affect other sectors : a new 
machine operation at one point may break one bottleneck but create 
new ones. It is not always easy to see the larger aspects of the pro- 
cess; an administrator inevitably becomes preoccupied with the needs 
of his particular agency and he may become so intent upon fulfilling 
his immediate assignment that he may avoid any involvement in the 
activities or affairs of other agencies. This leads in the end to a 
segmented or fragmented government in which separate agencies are 
not part of an integrated process but virtually competing operations. 

Thus it happens that in some governments individual procedures 
are treated as isolated operations, as a segmented series of administra- 
tive events. A moment’s reflection tells us that this almost never 
should be the case. Take, for example, the matter of a government’s 
payroll. At first glance the payroll appears to be nothing more than 
a specific instrument of getting the pay-cheque to the employee. Yet 
the payroll is a central feature of the accounting system and is closely 
related to budgeting methods and improved planning. A well-planned 
payroll wsystem will provide data for improving the personnel system 
and it will help strengthen the system of accounting and internal audit. 
Similarly the budget system is often regarded as simply the prepara- 
tion of a document that contains basic financial data. But, again, a 
well- planned budget system will be an invaluable instrument for the 
intelligent allocation of the government’s resources, for the systematic 
control of its expenditures, and for the comparative analysis of the 
needs and operations of different agencies, and will serve as a central 
means for developing basic and long-term programmes for measuring 
the effectiveness of particular methods and particular programmes. 
The procurement system likewise is not exclusively the obtaining of 
materials and supplies. If properly planned, it will assist in the 
controlling, measuring, and strengthening of all administrative activity. 

All of this is by way of supporting the central point that admi- 
nistration is one continuous interrelated process. It is a process that 
has flow and movement. Pohcy decision and administrative acts 
move up and down from the top levels of management to the many 
other components of the organization. The administrative process 
is, in many respects, like a living organism that has separate but related 
functioning parts. The directing or policy-making level in government 
bears to the subordinate levels of personnel and machines the same 
relationship that the mind in the human body bears to its arms and 
legs; central financial and accounting agencies are not unlike a blood- 
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Stream or circulatory system. The analogy could be expanded at great 
length. But this is perhaps sufficient to suggest that successful pro- 
cedures do not operate in isolated context. They all combine to form 
one system serving one ultimate objective, namely, the purposes for 
which the government has been established. 

The healthy organism has vitality and agency. Its mind or 
directing agency has clarity of purpose and effective means for com- 
municating the nature of that purpose to all its separate but in terrelated 
parts. Thus a healthy government will have a top management that 
clearly understands the purposes that the government seeks to serve 
and it will achieve uninterrupted communication, from the top, where 
politics are made, to the bottom, where they are executed, and, again, 
from the bottom up. Its operating members — the supervisors, the 
clerks, the inspectors, the accountants — ^will have clear directives upon 
which to act and effective tools with which to work. The pathways of 
activity will be clear and coordinated, just as are the nervous system, 
the circulatory system, and the respiratory system in the human body. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 

The above analogy has been drawn at some length because 
improvement in administrative procedures requires a special kind of 
governmental leadership. The first need for any government is to 
define its purposes with clarity and in a fashion that all who are engaged 
in the process will have an understanding of the goals and objectives 
that are being sought. This burden falls heaviest, of course, upon the 
top levels of administration. The success of any organization is depen- 
dent upon its leadership; if there is at the top levels vitality, force, 
direction, clarity, and a willingness to make administration a co-opera- 
tive operation, such spirit will permeate the entire organization. It is 
a leadership that succeeds in infusing the organization with an under- 
standing of its purposes and in extracting from those who make up the 
organization not only dedicated service but also the application of 
their creative abilities. It is a leadership that fully senses its close 
connection with the other operating parts just as in the human organism 
mental health and physical health require clarity of mind and sound- 
ness of body, and, as modern science shows, the two are inescapably 
dependent upon each other. 

If the leaders exercise imagination and originality, and if they 
encourage their subordinates to participate openly and freely in the 
decision-making process, the organization will soon be alive with 
excitement and purpose. When such spirit is present one need never 
doubt that the organization will grow and that it will fashion for itself 
methods and procedures that are adequate for its purposes. 



PUBLIC ADMINISTEATION UNDEE U.N. TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PIOGMAMME 

R. K. Basil 

T he idea of assistance in public administration is as old as the 
teclinical assistance programme itseif, A decade ago when the 
General Assembly in its third session first approved the programme of 
technical assistance under the “regular programme,” by resolution 
246(11), it endorsed the setting up of an International Centre for Train- 
ing in Public Administration. Although this idea never maleiializcd 
some of the member-governments, especially from the underdeveloped 
countries, were seriously concerned that United Nations do something 
to raise the knowledge and techniques of administration by training 
people under an international scheme. There was unanimity among all 
concerned that aid in public administration should be given highest 
priority in the pursuit of economic and social progress. In 1950 when 
the “Expanded Programme” was created, public administration was 
included among the fields for technical assistance. 

IMPROVEMENT IN ADMINISTRATION 

In the first proposal which envisaged the creation of an Inter- 
national Centre for Training in Public Administration, Brazil, sponsor 
of the proposal, had in mind a place where men and women could be 
trained for international work as well as for better administrative train- 
ing, more international in character, which was normally not provided 
in any one country. 

In accordance with the wishes of the General Assembly the Secre- 
tary-General prepared a report* examining the respective merits of the 
Brazilian proposal. In that report it has pointed out that if the 
Training Centre was set up it could be developed along the following 
lines : {a) an International Administrative Staff College to train out- 
standing senior civil servants for a period of three to four months each 
year; {h) An International School of Public Administration to train 
promising young civil servants or potential civil servants during a 
period of eight months of study to be followed by three or four months 
of internship in an appropriate national or international agency; 
(r) Experts to be made available to give technical assistance upon re- 
quest, to any government which desired to establish or improve national 
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institutions for training in public administration; (d) Facilities for 
the exchange of civil servants between countries for periods of study 
and observation outside of the programmes administered by the Centre 
itself. 

In the debates of the fifth committee several delegates argued that 
the proposed International Centre was urgent and justified. Bilateral 
programmes or exchange of individual experts would serve only the 
limited purpose of promoting improvement in public administration. 
A. centre of this nature, however, would provide uniformity in public 
administration. Pakistan, for example, proposed that the Centre 
should be set up along iiiternationallines, should have an “international 
point of view” and should meet mternational needs. Any consi- 
deration to take a specific system of administration as a model for the 
iiiiderdeveioped countries was considered dangerous, not even that of 
the host country in which the centre was to have been set up. Another 
argument in favour of the “Centre” was that it would familiarize 
senior civil servants with techniques of organization and management 
and administrative procedures developed in recent years in the econo- 
mically advanced countries. Chile was quite frank in suggesting that 
United Nations should develop a “philosophy” of public administra- 
tion as would permit it to embark upon an ambitious programme. 
Venezuela agreed that an International Centre was to achieve a synthe- 
sis of various rules applied by public and private institutions in different 
countries. Others felt that even if there was no International Train- 
ing Centre set up it should be possible to provide individual assistance 
to countries requesting them and making training facilities available by 
those who possess them to the students from underdeveloped countries. 

It is quite clear from the debates that followed in the fifth com- 
mittee, the Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly, 
that whether there was to be an International Training Centre for Public 
Administration or not, there was a need for a uniform system of 
administration with an international point of view. No one disagreed 
that this need was urgent and aid must be extended without delay. 

Although the General Assembly at its third session approved the 
setting up of an International Centre for Training in Public Adminis- 
tration and the following year upon the recoinmendation of the 
Secretary-General approved that this activity should be amalgamated 
with the technical assistance programme, this institute never came 
into being. There were various compromise resolutions and it was 
finally resolved that training centres should be set up at the national and. 
regional levels at the request of governments. The three General 
Assembly resolutions 246 (III), 723 (VIII), 1024 (XI), represent the 
views and importance given to activities in public administration. 
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In all these, not only the wishes of the governments are expressed in 
terms of increased activity but, also, an indication of the manner in 
which the countries expect the International Organization to assist 
them in public administration. The requests for assistance have 
increased each year and the approval of funds has also been increased. 
In 1950 the Economic and Social Council approved the inclusion of 
public administration among the fields in respect of which aid might be 
provided under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 
In 1950 a separate authorization was received from, the General 
Assembly for $145,000 to be spent every year on public administration 
from the regular budget of the United Nations. In 1956 this contribu- 
tion was increased to $300,000 in order to increase the “substantive 
activities” of the Secretariat in this field. A proposal of the Secretary- 
General submitted to and adopted by the thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly provides for an amount of $20,000 in the regular 
budget of the United Nations to supplement existing technical assist- 
ance progranmies in public administration by securing, at the request 
of governments, the temporary services of well-qualified persons who 
would perform duties of an “executive” or operational character. 
Such an “international administrative service” will be provided “on 
a modest scale and on an experimental basis.” 

While it may be true in principle that technical assistance can 
only be provided at the request of a government and in the manner 
in which it wishes it, perhaps there is need for a different approach for 
programme planning and implementation as far as public administra- 
tion programme is concerned. Here the governments have expressed 
a specific hope that the United Nations would show them how best to 
improve their administrative systems and advise them on the type of 
assistance they need through joint consultation. Public administration 
is a new field even in the Western world and it is much more so for the 
underdeveloped countries. Therefore to look at it strictly from an 
operational point of view would be to deprive the recipient countries 
of the experience, knowledge and advice in sound planning. The 
United Nations is only looking for opportunity to be of help in the 
most direct way. It realizes that in order to develop a sound pro- 
gramme for the improvement of administrative systems it must care- 
fully examine all factors that tend to better administration, examine 
the resources available, determine priority needs and finally make a 
realistic appraisal of the rate at which progress could be achieved. 
To fulfil this task it must have freedom and scope in the work and it 
must enjoy the confidence of the recipient country. 

At times it is difficult to understand whether there is sufficient 
coordination b«lween policies expressed by the governments in func- 

m. 
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tionai activities in relation to overall policies of technical assistance. 

It would be helpful if governments were to announce that they recog- 
nize that consultation prior to a progi'amme formulation is extremely 
important. All resources should be used in the interim period of 
negotiation so that full discussion takes place between the United 
Nations representatives and the government officials directly concerned 
with the functional responsibility. 

The programmes in public administration are worked out mainly 
by the governments. Each year they are advised by the United Nations 
of the funds available for each country under technical assistance. 
Priorities are then set up by the governments as to what proportion of 
the allocated funds should be used for Economic Development, Social 
Development and Public Administration. In submitting “Country 
Programmes” each country indicates to the United Nations specific 
fields in which assistance is needed. This ranges from requests for 
a single expert in any area of administration to a team of experts for 
Training Centres or in-service training programmes, and fellowships 
abroad. As a matter of policy United Nations does not refuse to pro- 
vide assistance in any field as long as the request is within the juris- 
diction of the United Nations and acceptable as a project for economic 
and social development of the country. Strictest interpretation of the 
concept of “country programming” can mean that governments 
know what is good for them and as long as the request is within the 
defined rules of technical assistance United Nations should provide 
the assistance. It is recognized that in any programme planning 
countries themselves should have the final say, but this should in no 
way deter the consultative process which is part of sound planning. 
It is just as important to associate the experts and those who are work- 
ing for development on a worldwide basis in the early stages of country 
planning, as it is for them to work towards implementation of a scheme. 
Proper planning is half the achievement of the programme. Improper 
evaluation, priority or planning is nothing short of waste. 

THE PRESENT EFFORT 

In 1951 the Public Administration Division finally became a 
recognized component part of the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. In accordance with the General Assembly decision of 1953 
the new terms of reference for the work in Public Administration in- 
cluded the following points : (a) Advisory services; {b) Fellowships and 
scholarships; (c) Conferences and seminars; (d) Provision of techni- 
cal publications; (e) Training institutes. It is evident from the opi- 
nions expressed by underdeveloped countries that any improvement 
in public administration woud have to be adapted to the needs of each 
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country, and what could be a better way of doing it than for the United 
Nations to develop that body of knowledge in public administration 
which could be used according to a particular situation. 

A careful examination of United Nations activities in public admi- 
nistration is desirable in three areas. Firstly, what the member- 
governments want the United Nations to do in order to help improve 
the administrative standard in the underdeveloped countries as a whole, 
and in a specific country in particular. Secondly, to take stock of the 
achievements thus far of the United Nations in this endeavour, if 
possible analysing what has governed the course of action it had taken 
and the improvements it has made in the underdeveloped countries, 
individually or collectively. Thirdly, on the basis of experience gained 
so far if it could suggest that methods and approaches be modified. 
Thus if the United Nations were not considered only an instrument for 
providing aid without proper substantive guidance, even better results 
and increased activity could be expected. 

In examining first what Technical Assistance Administration of 
the United Nations has done so far in different areas it may be pointed 
out that the Public Administration Division has assisted in providing 
experts, giving fellowships, setting up training institutes, organizing 
seminars, workshops and conferences and developing research pro- 
grammes. Between 1950-1957, 357 experts were sent to underdevelop- 
ed countries recruited from developed as well as underdeveloped coun- 
tries. For the same period 1,330 fellowships were awarded for studies 
abroad. National Training Centres have been set up in United Arab 
Republic, Libya, Ethiopia, Brazil, Turkey, with some students from 
other countries in the region, and Costa Rica, with participation from 
five Central American Countries. Also institutes were set up by the 
governments with United Nations’ assistance in Israel, El Salvador, 
Nepal, Burma. Survey missions have visited in other countries to 
examine possibilities of setting up new institutes. In spite of its small 
staff the Division has been able to do a great deal. The assistance 
has involved substantive support to the experts in the field ; screening, 
placement and supervision of study programmes for fellows; evalua- 
tion and advice on training programmes, research and documentation; 
analysis of experts’ reports. In all these, the efforts had to be limited 
to the barest minimum as the available resources of the United Nations 
at the present time are rather small. The work of the Technical 
Assistance ykdministration has thus far been “servicing” the experts 
and fellows, catering to their administrative needs of all kinds, “back- 
stopping” their reports and other activities. This type of activity has 
been largely generated from the basic thought that Technical Assistance 
Programme is operational. The role of TAA is considered to be to 
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meet the wishes of the Governments in helping them in the area they 
desire United Nations assistance. 

In the case of experts specific assistance in each of these areas 
by TAA has involved selection of the right man for the job, his orien- 
tation, preliminary advice regarding local conditions under which the 
expert would work, providing background information of the country, 
the programme past and present, documentation and material that 
would help him in his work. When he is in the field he is continuously 
assisted by advice from Headquarters on his recommendations, and 
the line of action he may or may not take in conformity with the rules 
of the International Organization. He is also constantly supplied with 
the information and documentation that may be needed. Liaison 
is also maintained between the expert and outside agencies mostly non- 
governmental to assist him in liis work. The final recommendations 
are always submitted by the United Nations and not by the expert 
acting in his individual capacity. Therefore a most significant part 
of the substantive work is involved with his final report prepared for 
the government. For fellowships, careful screening is done by the 
professional staff with regard to the qualifications and the experience 
of the candidate, his suitability for training abroad, and the best place 
for such training. A specific training programme is arranged for each 
fellow, whether it is for formal studies in a university or observation 
and field studies in government departments and ministries under 
supervision of the host country. Headquarters also maintains a con- 
tinuous supervision as the programme progresses. Upon completion 
of the award when the report is received of the acquired training very 
serious consideration is given to this initial evaluation and analysis 
of his work. If suggestions for improvement in his government 
work appear to be sound, all encouragement is given to him as well 
as to his government for the highest consideration of the fellow’s 
recommendations. 

Meetings on a regional basis, “workshop” seminars, and con- 
ferences have proved to be an extremely valuable method for the 
exchange of ideas. So far such meetings have been arranged for Budget 
Reclassification and Management in Asia and the Far East, Latin 
America; problems of Management of Public Enterprises also in 
Latin America and Asia and the Far East ; meetings of expert body 
of Training Problems in Public Administration; meeting of experts on 
Personnel Procedures and Personnel seminar in Latin America. 
Valuable documentation and publications have appeared from these 
conferences which are of permanent value to all concerned with the 
development of public administration. In the area of research very 
little has as yet been accomplished, since the small staff of the Division 
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has to devote part of its attention to other activities which need prompt 
and immediate attention. Nevertheless some useful studies have been 
prepared in Headquarters which have proved invaluable to the under- 
developed countries. Some of these are : Standards and Techniques 
in Public Administration, International Bibliography in Public Adminis- 
tration, Administrative Problems involved in Community Develop- 
ment Programmes (in process of being printed), Training in 
Public Administration. Some of the experts’ reports which have 
been, made generally available have proved useful, such as the Prelimi- 
nary Survey Mission reports. All these have been accomplished with 
very limited resources. 

As for the success, it is for the recipient government to say whe- 
ther it has been worthwhile. Even though it would take years for the 
countries to get the full impact of the help received, since the real 
change resulting from administrative efficiency takes a long tisne to 
show, judging from the ever increasing number of requests it is assumed 
that governments have been satisfied from whatever help United 
Nations has been able to give them in this field. From the experience 
gained in the last six years, it may be possible to examine whether 
the present approach is adequate or as a result of the advancement 
.made by countries themselves, some changes in the basic philosophy 
and programme can be proposed. 

AN INTERNATIONAL APPROACH 

If any change is considered advantageous it can be in the area of 
programme planning and developing a concept of public adminis- 
tration with universal applicabihty. As said earlier, United Nations 
should have an opportunity in the early stages of programme planning 
for consultation with the appropriate officials of the government. 
This is the most crucial stage, as only then would it be possible to 
determine whether the selection of projects is most judicious and 
advantageous. The steps and methods of implementation also need 
to be discussed here at some length. United Nations Headquarters’ 
stalf and experts in the field should be used to the utmost. The screen- 
ing process for this purpose should not be considered as defiance of 
national authority and prejudicial to local undertstanding. The United 
Nations has not only experience of the problems of the world as a 
whole but its staff are drawn from all areas of the world with a wide 
variety of background. Therefore it is in a position to see the problems 
of a country more clearly and recommend what has to be done to 
improve them. 

To be more specific, the United Nations staff should be able to 
advise the government of the nature of assistance they should have 
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each year and discuss the precise responsibility of the government in 
making the project a success. 

Is it possible for the United Nations to promote development 
with an international concept and can there be an international concept 
in public administration? In the Brazilian resolution one would find 
the suggestion that the training is needed in underdeveloped countries 
at an international level which cannot be found elsewhere. There is 
no one dogma or doctrine which can be exported to any area. Up to 
the present time any idea of developing a “philosophy” or policy of 
aid in public administration has been avoided, since in the last 7 years 
the primary function of the United Nations has been to solve immediate 
problems of the countries by providing ad hoc assistance in a manner 
it was practicable to provide it. There has been some gain by this 
experience. However, what is meant by a philosophy or doctrine of 
the United Nations in public administration and is it workable in under- 
developed countries? By a basic philosophy or distinct frame of 
reference is meant that the concept of public administration tech- 
niques should be different from a particular national orientation as 
developed in the United States (highly theoretical, business philosophy, 
pragmatic); in United Kingdom (highly pragmatic), in France (legalis- 
tic). A unique international approach may be developed in which 
the wider social determinants, such as cultural influences, and values, 
economic and social conditions, would determine the administrative 
types in various countries. This technical knowledge, acquired from 
broad experience, should have universal applicability. Seven years of 
experience in rendering assistance in public administration has proved 
that this idea of universal applicability is suitable for countries which 
have just freed themselves from a heritage of administration which 
was not either sound or definitive and wishes to organize systems based 
on sound practical approach. This no doubt has to be very broad to 
be useful from the point of view of an international agency whose 
doctrine must be elaborated so as to give due weight to the social deter- 
minants, cultural influences and values, which would be different in 
administrative types in various countries. It should be a. doctrine 
elaborated from a professional point of view, not as a dogma but as an 
instrument for the systematic transfer of technical knowledge of univer- 
sal value. It should be remembered at all times that while calling the 
universality an international point of view at no time should a specific 
idea be forced on a country. On the contrary, the frame of reference 
should be brought to the attention of the underdeveloped countries as 
comparative knowledge, offering them a variety of experiences from 
which they will choose what is most suitable to solve their individual 
problems. No attempt should ever be made to try dogmatically to 
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administration. In this way synthesis can be achieved and practical 
guidance provided for the experts in the field. 

To do this not only the briefing of experts would have to be 
orientated along these lines but also the very basis of selection of ex- 
perts must be reviewed. The proper steps to follow are firstly, to select 
the project and determine the values in relation to the applicability 
of a particular technique. Secondly, to select the expert who fits in 
with the specific requirements of the techniques and is capable of work- 
ing with a different orientation which may demand that a set pattern 
may have to be modified according to the needs of a country. Thirdly, 
to provide the experts in the field with documentation acquired from 
years of experience based on real international frame of reference and 
also give them substantive guidance which cannot come from elsewhere. 
All these would lead to additional research and documentation. 
There always is the fundamental question to be answered, is the United 
Nations authorized to develop a ‘philosophy’ of its own in the context 
of technical assistance ? Is it not an operative machinery which works 
according to the wishes of the member governments. In the absence 
of a specific instruction is it authorised to sell new ideas to the govern- 
ments? Can it pose to know more than the countries requesting aid 
what is best for them? If it is possible to give a simple answer, it 
can be that the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme has 
been created to help the underdeveloped countries in developing their 
economic, social and administrative needs, especially through transfer 
of knowledge. This applies not only to experts sent in the field, but 
also to those who direct all its activities. The United Nations is an 
advisory body and it always accedes to the ultimate wishes of the govern- 
ments. If however it cannot come forward with bold imaginative 
plans from its unique position and point out to the governments the 
difference between various ways and means and give advice in the best 
interest of a country the role of advice would become negligible. The 
importance of the “Secretariat” is based upon the independent think- 
ing and critical analysis of the experience it goes through at all stages 
of activity. The exchange of views between the United Nations and 
recipient countries is a two-way process. There is need for true recog- 
nition of this fact if better results are to be expected. 

FUTURE WORK 

The governments^should be encouraged to accept more and more 
United Nations advice at all stages to bring improvement in the areas 
of programme planning, research, long-range planning, evaluation of 
experts’ work. In research and technical publications which is the 
weakest part of the work of the Public Administration Division, neglect 
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impose on a country a specific system or technique. This is why a 
universal frame of reference is important in studying and defining 
the basic assumptions and the elements and principles of public 
has not been deliberate, but due to lack of resources, both financial 
and personnel. Since the Public Administration Division, while being 
substantive, has no mandate from the Technical Assistance Committee, 
Economic and Social Council or any other organ of the United Nations 
to prepare annual studies and substantive documentation work at 
stated intervals, research has always had to give way to more pressing 
activities. 

This however is most unfortunate as the basis of any subs- 
tantive advice or guidance is research. The United Nations could 
benefit from the experience of former experts, if the material accumu- 
lated during the past 7 years could be carefully analysed and disseminat- 
ed for use of future experts in the field. This type of analysis can 
avoid future mistakes of the United Nations experts and avoid an 
approach which may have been tried unsuccessfully before in other 
countries with a similar background. Another analytical work which 
has never been tried before but could be attempted is appraisal of 
results achieved on the basis of experts’ recommendations. If facts 
are collected and examined where the United Nations experts’ advice 
has been applied to government departments and ministries with good 
results in in-service training, personnel or organization and methods 
fields, all these can add up to increased experience for the future 
programme. 

A proposal was submitted to the eleventh session of the General 
Assembly*** for research work in public administration. This illustrates 
that if there were sufficient resources, studies could be initiated within 
the general framework of the needs of the underdeveloped countries, 
with the main emphasis on practical methods of improvement and 
adaptation. The results can be embodied in manuals, pamphlets or 
other kinds of publications. The subjects of most interest are : 
personnel administration and civil service reforms; administrative 
problems of economic development and economic development plan- 
ning; the development of local and provincial administration; the 
organization and function of Civil Service Staff College; the teaching 
of public administration in universities; the development of in-service 
training; the introduction of modern ofiice practices; the devolution 
of authority; the administration of public institutions; and the admi- 
nistration of public corporations. The stage has been reached where 
without this additional research the real support of the United Nations 
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would fall short considerably. In Programme Planning work, what is 
desirable is to ensure that countries ask for the right kind of assistance, 
understand what they ask for, and observe faithfully their obligations 
to make the project successful. The established machinery of the 
United Nations should make this task easy. Programme planning 
should be done in the field as it is indeed the case under the present 
system. But instead of waiting for the governments to make requests, 
more preliminary discussions should take place for all public adminis- 
tration projects. In this work all offices of the Resident Representa- 
tives would be of considerable help. In addition technical assistance 
personnel should be used for consultation. Whether they are func- 
tional experts or not should not make any difference. With their 
general knowledge of public administration and United Nations’ help 
they are in a position to evaluate local situation in ail areas of public 
administration. Finally, more use should be made of United Nations 
Headquarters Staff for high-level negotiations and planning. Qualified 
members of the Public Administration Division should visit the field 
as necessary for programming and come to general agreement with the 
governments for a common approach. This has been tried out recent- 
ly in some Latin American countries with great success. It cannot be 
emphasized enough how important it is to have a priority planning 
and a common understanding of the task ahead. This would have the 
same usefulness as a preliminary survey. 

Mention should be made at this stage, of the need for long-range 
planning. Public administration is one field in which there is some 
recognition that long-range planning by way of institutes is an absolute 
necessity in order to make any serious improvement of the adminis- 
trative efficiency of a government. This also applies to other areas 
such as personnel policies, classification and pay plan systems, setting 
up of the organization and methods units, budget and fiscal adminis- 
tration, in-service training programmes at all levels. 

It is better to lake up a few projects and do it well over a period 
of time rather than to send a large number of experts as short-term 
advisers. Most underdeveloped countries have not reached that 
stage yet when they can make use of short visits and high-level advice. 
Improvement of administrative systems is not a thing for quick action 
and quick return. This also has to be made known to the recipient 
countries of technical assistance. 

In advisory services, the United Nations already has acquired 
considerable experience. To strengthen further this activity it is 
suggested that the documentary services should be increased. More 
often than not experts going out in the field know little about the country 
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of their assignment, its history, cultural, economic and social back- 
grounds. They know even less of the administrative systems and past 
heritages, and know practically nothing about the surroundings, foci- 
lilies and the nature of duties involved in the new assignments. Usually 
it is considered that it takes two to three months for an expert to get 
oriented and adjusted to his new surroundings. To help him under- 
stand better his assignment before departure it would be useful to 
prepare a “kit of material” with the background of the administrative 
and organizational structure of the government; reports if any of the 
former United Nations experts in public administration; agree- 
ments and background information on the project and finally all re- 
search material related to the subject-matter in which the expert is 
expected to assist. No doubt this involves greater staff assistance in 
the Headquarters, but this should be provided as this is the real gui- 
dance that the expert needs. As for future consultation as work 
progresses, Headquarters should be more frank with the expert when 
his recommendations are impractical and when the government’s 
attitude make his task difficult. 

On the question of other advisory services to the government not 
included in the terms of reference of the expert’s assignment more 
encouragement should be given to the experts to accept additional 
responsibility. This is to say that an expert should be given sufficient 
freedom to give on the spot advice at any time to any one he thinks fit, 
when such advice is sought. Coordination between the public admi- 
nistration experts provided by various specialized agencies should also 
be strengthened. These are, for example, education administration 
experts (UNESCO), Public Health Administration experts (WHO), 
Agricultural Administration experts (FAO), and many others whose 
functions are technical but who come to face administrative problems 
in the course of their work and tend to advise on subjects they are not 
specially either interested in or qualified for. Many who are not 
public administration experts tend to give advice on. administrative 
matters in order to overcome their immediate administrative difficul- 
ties and to continue their functional activity. In this way experts 
provided by UNTAA in public administration can be of greater help 
to a government in their over-all administrative needs. 

Training Institutes are considered most important and vital 
projects in public administration. Since this is considered one of the 
most important areas of activity a discussion would be helpful as to 
the nature of Training Institutes most suitable for underdeveloped 
countries. The general procedure for the setting up of training insti- 
tutions has been for the United Nations to send a preliminary survey 
mission to examine the needs of the country. Almost always survey 
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missions have suggested only training plans, without going into other 
functions and services the institute might perform, that being left to 
the governments to decide as a policy matter. In accepting requests 
for setting up training centres, the United Nations should encourage 
“Multi-purpose Public Administration Centres”. Two things must 
be considered highly important. First, rate of dissemination and 
transfer of new techniques and knowledge required; second, its lasting 
effects within the recipient country. The strengthening of local 
institutes devoted to the dissemmation of public administration know- 
ledge to secure permanent and continuing training effort of technical 
assistance provided to a country is the primary motivation of the 
United Nations. It is necessary in underdeveloped countries, parti- 
cularly the newly-independent countries, to start from scratch and to 
aid the governments even in the diffusion of the fundamental principles 
and values in public administration. For this reason training projects 
should have among their terms of reference three principle functions : 
(a) documentation and research; (b) training and teaching; (c) 
technical advice. In general, the important thing to take into account 
is to provide assistance on a permanent basis in such a way which 
would tend to bring up local “irradiation sources,” deconcentrating 
the nucleus of inspiration and guidance from headquarters to the field. 
Three main functions, research, training, advice, should be integrated 
in team work, interconnecting the experience, knowledge and tech- 
nical resources of each element into a whole working plan. Inter- 
national personnel, when assigned to a function of this kind, will 
perform their duties as members of the staff of the institution, as 
government employees. In public administration it is important to 
plan on an international rather than an individual basis, in order to 
make it possible that this initial effort could activate self-help 
of local sources which then may continue on its own momentum the 
application and dissemination of new techniques. 

Throughout the technical assistance activities it should not be 
forgotten that countries desiring help from the International Organiza- 
tion are not often aware what is best for them. While their national 
pride may suggest that no one has superior wisdom than the countries 
themselves of their needs, all misunderstandings should be dispelled 
in the beginning, and they be convinced that the United Nations is only 
suggesting what seems to be most desirable for a country. 

As for single experts assigned to a specific project two things 
inight mark a considerable improvement, firstly, to make the assign- 
ment of the expert for a reasonably long period of time. Short-term 
assignments for 4-6 months seldom bring sufficient results. It takes 
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time for the expert to get orientated and often government’s own pre- 
paration is not sufficient to use the expert’s help immediately on his 
arrival. For this reason it is believed that as far as possible assignments 
should not be less than one year, with possible extension for six to 
eight months. Secondly, to give a wide latitude to the expert in his 
work, expressing it clearly, in his terms of reference. This is not only 
to imply that he should have freedom in his work but also that job 
description should be flexible enough for him to assist and advise if so 
requested, other departments and Ministries in the simpler work for 
which he is trained. After he has been in the field it should not be 
necessary to get clearance from the Headquarters each time he is 
approached by other governmental bodies for help. In fact it would 
be even desirable to come to some understanding with the govern- 
ment along these lines at the time of programme planning. It should 
not be difficult to get the Government’s agreement in. this matter since 
they have nothing to lose and everything to gain by this arrangement. 

Bringing together the inter-ministerial representatives for co- 
ordinated effort is a task which the United Nations should more and 
more undertake. There is obviously need for tact and judgment. 
One other problem the United Nations must consider more seriously 
is to bring in the experts in the field more and more closely to the policy 
planning decisions. Being closer to the job they are better equipped to 
give the best advice to headquarters which is not otherwise available. 
Any change that would mean multiplication of service and further 
stimulation of local aids are additional efforts to develop. 

Questions have often arisen both in the debates of the .Economic 
and Social Council and the General Assembly as well as among the 
students of public administration as to whether or not Regional Centres 
for Public Administration should be encouraged in preference to Na- 
tional Training Centres. There is no positive answer to this question. 
Both types of programmes hould be encouraged. National Institutes are 
an inevitable growth of the development of a country, and in line with 
the project of multi-purpose training centres they ought to be encourag- 
ed. On the other hand, Regional Training Centres are equally impor- 
tant. They should be of higher standard than the national institutes. 
The general feeling is after the nationals have been trained in their 
own institutes only the best students would be sent to the regional 
centres for advanced studies. This would to an extent reduce the 
number of fellowship students in Western countries. The financing 
of these projects should be on a more stable basis, preferably under 
the “regular programme” of the United Nations which is charged to 
the annual budget of the Organization. 
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The role of the United Nations is of assistance in economic and 
social develop jnental activities of governments. Since the govern- 
ments themselves guide the United Nations and give it the broad direc- 
tives to work on, there is no reason why within that framework certain 
initiative cannot come from the Secretariat. These are matters of 
procedure for developing the policies into workable plans. In reality, 
the Secretary-General is often asked to prepare reports on specific 
problems and to come forward with suggestions before the United 
Nations embarks on a new plan. Changes are justified, particularly 
in public administrative activities, which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the governing body. It is encouraging to note that the 
Economic and Social Council has decided to discuss questions of 
public administration in a separate item of the Council’s agenda. 
This gives due recognition, to the importance which public adminis- 
tration deserves. Taking advantage of this opportunity United 
Nations might come forward with bold imaginative plans for promot- 
ing public administration developments in underdeveloped countries. 



THE PEOBLEM OF FINANCIAL CONTROL IN THE 

BOMBAY STATE 


(This paper embodies the conclusions of a Study Group 
on '’"Procedure for granting financial sanctions to schemes 
before incorporating them in the Budget and again before 
actual implementation^ which hw set up by the Bombay 
Regional Branch of the LJ.P.A. The Study Group consisted 
of Shri J.D. Kapadia, Shri K.P. Mathrani, Shri V.L. Gid~ 
wanf Shri S.P. Mohite and Dr. N.R. fnamdar; its conclu- 
sions were examined further by a Sub-Committee of the 
Regional Branch consisting of Shri B. Venkatappiah, Shri 
N.S. Pardasani and Shri V.D. Gangal). 

¥t is proposed to consider here the present system of financial 
control with special reference to the methods adopted in the 
sanctioning of Government schemes at the State level. The different 
problems of financial control and especially the aspects of rigidity 
and delay have latterly attracted increasing attention on account of 
the national urgency of implementing development plans. It is neces- 
sary for an understanding of the subject to examine closely the structure 
and functioning of the Finance Department. Such an examination is 
attempted here in the light of the practices and procedures adopted in 
the Bombay State, The conclusions sought to be drawn may not, 
therefore, be applicable in their entirety elsewhere. It is also realised 
that many of the suggestions made here have to be worked out in greater 
detail before they can be implemented. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

The functions of the Finance Department are prescribed in the 
Rules of Business framed under Article 166 of the Constitution which 
empowers the Governor to make rules for the more convenient tran- 
saction of the business of the State Government. In Bombay State 
the functions of the Finance Department are laid down as follows 

‘Tl. (1) No Department shall without previous consul- 
tation with the Finance Department authorise any orders (other 
than orders pursuant to any general delegation made by the 
Finance Department) which — 
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(a) either immediately or by their repercussion, will affect 
the finances of the State, or which, in particular— 

(i) involve any grant of land or assignment of revenue 
or concession grant, lease or license of mineral or 
forest rights or a right to water power or any ease- 
ment or privilege in respect of such concession; or 

(/■j) in any way involve any relinquishment of revenue ; 

(b) relate to the number or grading or cadre of posts or the 
emoluments or other conditions of service or posts. 

(2) No proposal which requires the previous consultation 
of the Finance Department under sub-rule (1), but in which the 
Finance Department has not concurred, may be proceeded with 
unless decision to that effect has not been taken by the Council 
(of Ministers). 

(3) No reappropriation shall be made by any Department 
other than the Finance Department, except in accordance with 
such general delegation as the Finance Department may have 
made. 

(4) Except to the extent that power may have been delegat- 
ed to the Departments under rules approved by the Finance 
Department, every order of an administrative Department con- 
veying a sanction to be enforced in audit shall be communicated 
to the audit authorities by the Finance Department. 

(5) Nothing in this rule shall be construed as authorising 
any Department including tlie Finance Department, to make 
reappropriations from one grant specified in the Appropriation 
Act to another such grant.” 

Thus every proposal involving expenditure has to be referred by 
the administrative department concerned to the Finance Depart- 
ment for financial sanction. The Accountant General will normally 
not make any payments unless orders involving expenditure are shown 
to have been issued in consultation with the Finance Department; and 
for this purpose a stamp is required to be affixed and, in certain cases, 
copies of orders sent to the Accountant General through the Finance 
Department, it is the special concern of the Finance Department 
to ensure that, on one hand, there is due regard for economy in expen- 
diture, and on the other, due observance of equal treatment to different 
classes of employees in the matter of remuneration and other service 
conditions. 
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PROCEDURE REGARDING FINANCIAL SANCTION 

Although Heads of Departments have been given certain powers 
for incurring contingent expenditure and creating temporary posts 
within certain monetary limits laid down by the Finance Department, 
there is at present little delegation of financial powers to the adminis- 
trative departments of the Secretariat. In the result, almost all pro- 
posals which involve financial implications are referred by the admi- 
nistrative department of the Secretariat to the Finance Department, 
with detailed justification. The manner in which references pertain- 
ing to such proposals are made to the Finance Department depends on 
whether the proposal constitutes a new service or is merely in pur- 
suance of an existing scheme or service which had already been approv- 
ed in consultation with the Finance Department. In the latter case, 
the proposal can be referred to the Finance Department at any time 
of the year and, if approved, is generally to be financed from within 
the grants already sanctioned for that service in the budget. Where 
the extra expenditure included cannot be so accommodated, it has to 
be met by a supplementary demand, in case it cannot be met by re- 
appropriation. Where a proposal constitutes a new service, it has to 
be referred to the Finance Department within a specified time-limit 
for scrutiny with a view to including it in the budget. In the old days, 
when such proposals were comparatively few and simple, it was possi- 
ble for the administrative departments to work out their full implica- 
tions and present their propositions in the requisite detail and yet pro- 
vide enough time for scrutiny by the Finance Department before inclu- 
sion in the budget. With the growth of public expenditure, such 
proposals are now submitted in fairly large numbers and sometimes 
at too late a stage so that the practice has grown up of making 
tentative provision in the budget subject to later scrutiny by the 
Finance I)epartment. This scrutiny is made after the passing of 
the budget but before the issue of orders. Further in certain 
other cases (especially large P.W.D. Works), the schemes cover two 
or more distinct stages which it is seldom possible to work out in 
advance. In such cases it is usual to obtain the concurrence of the 
Finance Department for each successive stage as and when detailed 
orders are required. 

While the admitted object of all this procedure is to enable the 
Finance Department to discharge its twofold function of effecting 
economy and ensuring uniformity, it would be necessary to enquire in 
detail as to how the system works in practice. This involves some 
examination, first, of budget procedure, and then of the structure of 
the Finance Department. 
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BUDGET PROCEDURE 

The preparation of the Budget starts six months before the 
commencement of the financial year. The Finance Department calls 
for estimates of expenditure which are divided into : — 

(1) Part I-A dealing with fixed pay and fixed allowances 
for Gazetted and personal salaried officers; 

(2) Part I-B dealing with estimates for other fixed charges, 
viz. pay and allowances of establishment, contract con- 
tingencies, etc.; 

(3) Part II-A dealing with fluctuating charges such as 
provision for temporary establishment, fluctuating con- 
tingencies, etc.; and 

(4) Part Il-B dealing with new activities. 

From September to November the Finance Department has to 
go through a mass of material relating to Part l-A, Part 1-B and Part 
II-A of the Budget Estimates for the following year. These Estimates 
are based on certain general principles and are disposed of by junior 
officers. The volume of the work involved in this scrutiny is fairly 
heavy. Until this work is completed, it is not possible to assess the 
total bill on account of standing charges, i.e., for the maintenance of 
existing activities. Side by side, however, proposals for new activi- 
ties to be shown under Part II-B are also considered in the form of New 
Items. Among New Items, a distinction is drawn between (a) Section 

I New Items (consisting of entirely new proposals) and (b) Section 

II New Items (consisting of works in progress and temporary schemes 
sanctioned from time to time). The latter, i.e.. Section II New Items 
have to be accommodated within the outlay indicated to the depart- 
ments before provision is admitted for the former, i.e., Section I New 
Items. This distinction between Section 1 and Section 11 New Items 
is gradually getting blurred since, with, a planned programme covering 
successive five-year periods, it is often difficult to say whether a parti- 
cular scheme is an entirely new one or is merely the later phase of an 
activity earlier initiated. 

For the reasons which are largely unavoidable, the administrative 
departments arc usually left guessing as to even the approximate 
amount likely to be available to them, eventually, for their new non- 
Plan items. Irrespective of this, they usually prepare and forward to 
the Finance Department fairly numerous proposals, along with des- 
criptions of the schemes, estimates of cost in such detail as may be 
possible, justification for the expenditure and reasons for urgency. The 
papers arc shown unofficially to the Finance Department, its sugges- 
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tioiis, if any, taken into account and modified schemes put forward for 
consideration. New Items are supposed to reach the Finance Depart- 
ment by the end of October at the latest; in practice, the New Items are 
ill many instances not ready even by the end of November and they 
keep coming in as late as January. By the middle of December, the 
Finance Department is in a position to make a provisional financial 
forecast of the amount likely to be available for new activities on the 
basis of existing revenues. Items like the additional taxes proposed to 
be levied, the Central assistance likely to be received and the open 
market loans proposed to be raised are known only at a later stage. 
With the advent of the annual programmes of Plan an element of 
programme budgeting has come into vogue since 1956-57. Sometime 
in October, the Planning and Finance Departments work out a tenta- 
tive allocation of resources available for the next year and indicate 
to ail departments the approximate amounts on revenue and capital 
accounts likely to be placed at their disposal for their Plan schemes. 
Within these allocations, the departments are required to distribute the 
outlay on different schemes subject to the priorities indicated by the 
Government or the Planning Commission. By the beginning of 
January, the resources position for the next year is estimated in consul- 
tation with the Government of India and the Planning Commission 
so far as the Development Programme is concerned. The Budget is 
presented to the State Legislature in February, and the necessary grants 
passed by the Legislature by the end of March. Expenditure can then 
be incurred on various items included in the Budget provided that, 
where the details of a scheme have not been previously approved by the 
Finance Department, they have to be referred to it for approval before 
issue of orders. 

If during the course of the financial year a proposal for which no 
provision exists in the Budget is made by any department and approved 
by the Finance Department, the expenditure is usually met by rc- 
appropriations and if this is not possible, by obtaining the sanction of 
the Legislature by way of supplementary demands. In cases of excep- 
tional urgency, the expenditure can be met by an advance from the 
Contingency Fund provided sanction is obtained from the Expenditure 
Priorities Committee which consists of the Finance Minister, Chief 
Secretary and the Finance Secretary. The advance has to be recouped 
later by a supplementary grant voted by the State Legislature. As the 
amount available in the Contingency Fund is limited, this procedure is 
reserved for unforeseen demands of an urgent nature. 

STRUCTURE OF THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

The Finance Department consists of 30 Branches grouped as 
follows under different Sections :™ 
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(1) Finance ; There are 6 Branches concerned with scrutiny 
of the various schemes (including Power Projects like Koyna, Kakar- 
para) and of items of contingent expenditure. 

(2) Budget : There are 4 Branches concerned with the work of 
the Budget, Appropriation Accounts, Ways and Means and Central 
Financial Assistance. 

(3) Reorganisation : There are 2 Branches concerned with 
assets and liabilities of the component parts of the new Bombay State, 
posts and fixation of pay of allocated Government Servants. 

(4) Services : There are 8 Branches dealing with creation 
and continuance of posts, regulation of conditions of service like leave, 
pension and Travelling Allowances. 

(5) Vigilance : There are 2 Branches concerned with expedi- 
tious settlement of audit objections, pension claims, budgetary 
irregularities, etc. 

(6) General : There are 5 Branches dealing with administra- 
tion of Sales Tax, Company Law, Statutory Corporations, Treasuries 
and Issue Sections and Small Savings. 

(7) Insurance : There is 1 Branch dealing with the adminis- 
tration of Insurance Fund. 

(8) Establishment : There are 2 Branches dealing with the 
establishment of the Finance Department as also of offices under its 
administrative control such as Sales Tax, Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics, Treasuries, etc. 

Each Branch consists of a Superintendent, three or four Assis- 
tants and two or more Clerks. Above the Siiperintendents are Assis- 
tant Secretaries and Under Secretaries, and above them Deputy Secre- 
taries. The Chart given opposite will serve to give a broad indication 
of the distribution of work among the officers of the Finance Depart- 
ment, including the .Toint Secretaries and, finally, the Secretary. 

DISPOSAL OF REFERENCES 

The bulk of the references made to the Finance Department are 
unofficial, in the sense that instead of writing a self-contained letter to 
the Finance Department all the relevant papers are shown to it. These 
papers arc returned to the administrative department concerned after 
recording the views of the Finance Department. These references 
can be divided into different categories, viz., those relating to the sanc- 
tioning ot schemes, those dealing with service matters and those relating 
to the subjects allotted to other sections in the Finance Department. 



CHART SHOWim DISTRIBUTION OF WORK AMONG FINANCE DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 

Secretary and 
Director of Small Savings 
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The first two categories are dealt with in the relevant Finance and 
Services Branches according to the departments from which they come 
to the Finance Department (with the exception that on the Service 
side there are some specialised Branches which deal with general ques- 
tions like pensions, travelling allowances and so on and these receive 
references from all departments). Each Branch on the Finance side 
has been allotted specific departments of the Secretariat. Thus, the 
Revenue Department has been assigned to the Branch F-1 on the 
Finance side and Branch S-3 on the service side. All unofficial refer- 
ences coming from the Revenue Department will, therefore, go to 
Branch F-1, if they relate to any of the subjects allotted to the Finance 
Section and to S-3 , if they relate to any of the subjects allotted to the 
Services Section. As regards the remaining references, they are 
dealt with by the other appropriate Branches of the Finance Depart- 
ment according to the subject-matter of the references, irrespective of 
the department making the reference. Thus, a reference coming from 
any department on a certain point in connection with the Appropria- 
tion Accounts will be dealt with by Branch B-2. If the case involves 
points pertaining to two or more sections in the Finance Depart- 
ment, it travels through the respective Branches. Thus, a proposal 
to create a library section in a certain Government college will 
first be received in Branch F-2. That Branch will examine the 
merits and the financial implications of the proposal. It will then 
submit the papers through Branch S-2, S-6, S-7, etc. for examining 
such parts of the proposal as pertain to staff, scales, allowances, etc. 
and through Branch B with reference to the budget provision. The 
cases travel through these Branches and also the respective sectional 
officers in charge. There are no hard and fast rules as to which cases 
should be submitted to higher officers. This is left to the discretion 
of the junior officers. Some broad criteria, however, exist. For ins- 
tance, a proposal involving a material deviation from the provisions of 
rules or considerable extra cost would normally be submitted to the 
Deputy Secretary and even to the Joint Secretary or the Secretary. 

On account of the procedure mentioned above, the disposal of 
important and complicated cases is liable to be delayed. Sometimes 
the delay is appreciable. Where the Finance Department does not 
accept the proposal or agrees subject to modifications which are not 
acceptable to the administrative department concerned, the papers are 
generally sent back to it by the administrative department with addi- 
tional information or justification. The case is at this stage generally 
dealt with at the officer level in the Finance Department, though even 
then, if detailed scrutiny is necessary, it may once more go through all 
the stages mentioned above. 
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SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

During tlie last ten years there has been a significant change 
in the volume and nature of the activities undertaken by State Govern- 
ments, especially in the departments concerned with welfare and 
development. In particular, the level of capital expenditure on cons- 
truction works pertaining to irrigation, power, roads and buildings, 
has multiplied several times. There has therefore been a substantial 
increase in the volume of work in all departments including the 
Finance Department. There has not been a corresponding increase 
in the staff, of these departments. Moreover, the increase in activity 
and expenditure has not been offset by any delegation of financial 
authority, with the possible exception of community and local develop- 
ment works. Further, as a result of too rapid promotions and other 
reasons such as fall in educational standards, the scrutiny of references 
either in the administrative departments or in the Finance Department 
is not as thorough as it used to be or as it ought to be in view of 
the large amounts of public money involved. Sometimes, even the 
preliminary scrutiny applied in the administrative departments is 
inadequate owing partly to pressure of work and partly to lack of tech- 
nical assistance in budgetary matters. As the strings of financial 
control are held tightly by the Finance Department, there is also a 
perceptible tendency on the part of administrative departments to 
anticipate a “treasury-cut” and inflate their expenditure proposals 
accordingly. Such a state of affairs can be improved only if the res- 
ponsibility for a proper formulation of proposals after examination of 
the financial implications is placed on the concerned administrative 
department and the Finance Department confines itself to its dual 
role of ensuring economy and uniformity within the plan allocations 
for a particular scheme. 

It is also necessary that the Finance Department should readjust 
its traditional functions to suit the compelling requirements of planned 
development without detriment to its statutory duties as the watchdog 
of the State. It was inevitable that the scope of scrutiny exercised by 
the Finance Department should have diminished after the advent of 
Planning. A reference has already been made to the introduction of 
the “Annual Plan” whereby the administrative departments are empo- 
wered, within limits and subject to priorities, to distiibute their total 
allocations for the budget year among the various schemes pertaining 
to their heads of development. In effect, the Finance Department 
has usually to accept the order of priority indicated to it and not ques- 
tion it on financial grounds. It is also necessary to recognise that the 
traditional role of the Finance Department as the sole judge of the 
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relative urgency of different schemes can no longer be maintained in 
implementing a Planned programme. In the formiilation of that 
programme for the five-year period as well as for each year, the 
resources position and the general considerations of economy which 
are the special concern of the Finance Department are already taken 
into account. But once the magnitude of the programme is settled, 
no reaiTaiigemeiit of priorities is allowed to be effected on what in 
substance are financial grounds. This implied limitation on the tradi- 
tional role of the Finance Department is inherent in Planning and has 
now to be recognised as an undisputed fact. This, however does not 
mean that the Finance Department should divest itself of responsibility 
to suggest modifications of various items including reductions in the 
amounts required for different schemes, on the basis of the criteria fo r 
economy and uniformity usually applied by it. While the Finance Depart- 
ment should not question the need for a particular scheme included 
in the Development programme, it should not hesitate to examine 
whetlier the measures adopted to attain the object of the scheme are 
really the most economical. Unless this function is discharged ade- 
quately, the limited resources available will not be utilised to the maxi- 
mum advantage. The type of scrutiny which the Finance Department 
is now called upon to carry out is, therefore, somewhat different from 
what it was before the advent of Planning. In so far as activities 
hitherto not undertaken by public bodies are being included in our 
programmes, the Finance Departments has also to equip itself adequate- 
ly to examine the financial implications of such schemes, review their 
progress and suggest modifications from time to time in the interest 
of economy. 

Since a large proportion of activities in the Plan is not of the 
usual administrative type it is also necessary that the Finance Depart- 
ment should adopt a more constructive, as distinguished from a merely 
critical, approach to the problem of finance than has been the case in 
the past. It must be borne in mind that reduction in expenditure is 
not always equivalent to the effecting of economy. Keeping down 
expenditure may mean postponement of development or reduction 
in quality or efiiciency of work done, apart from other undesirable 
social consequences such as unemployment and low wages. The 
role of the Finance ofiicer is at present usually restricted to accepting 
or rejecting wholly or in part the proposals prepared by the adminis- 
trative departments. It is very rarely that they offer alternative pro- 
posals which are likely to result in increased expenditure though such 
suggestions could be easily justified on a broader view of what would be 
economical in the long run. The traditional approach is sometimes 
defended on the principle of division of functions. It is felt that the 
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best results would be achieved if the responsibility of putting up pro- 
posals for additional expenditure is placed entirely on the adminis- 
trative department and the Finance Department looks at the problems 
only from the point of view of reducing expenditure. But, such an 
approach deprives the officers in the Finance Department of oppor- 
tunity of exercising initiative in the interest of economy in the long 
run and encourage a spirit of bargaining between the administrative 
departments and the Finance Department. 

The Finance Department does not have also the necessary expert 
regarding the working of different types of schemes which come up for 
scrutiny. It would, therefore, be necessary to arrange for a systema- 
tic exchange of officers at different levels between the Finance Depart- 
ment and the administrative departments if the Finance officers are to 
perform their role with efficiency and responsiveness. This interchange 
is also called for from the point of view of the administrative depart- 
ments who will thereby get officers with financial experience to assist 
in their work. With a view to enable the Finance Department to 
discharge its changed role in a more effective fashion, some changes in 
procedure and structure are suggested in what follows. 

NEED FOR DELEGATION 

As stated earlier, the financial powers delegated to the adminis- 
trative departments are so limited that even the smallest proposal in- 
volving expenditure has to be referred to the Finance Department. 
This worked well when the Secretariat was a relatively small organisa- 
tion and the number of proposals to be referred to the Finance Depart- 
ment was limited. Today, this complete lack of delegation of financial 
powers to administrative departments cannot be justified and is a source 
of irritation and delay. The extent to which delegation can be made 
has, of course, to be worked out with care and deliberation. At the 
same time there is no doubt that delegation of financial powers to the 
administrative departments on a more liberal scale will be of consider- 
able help. For instance, power to sanction non-gazetted posts and to 
incur contingent expenditure in connection with the approved schemes 
can safely be delegated to the administrative departments subject to 
certain monetary ceilings to be prescribed for the purpose and further 
subject to necessary safeguards, e.g., adherence to the prescribed stan- 
dard of pay scales and allowances and to the other general rules and 
regulations laid down by Finance Department, availability of budget 
provision, etc. Under these arrangements the departments will have to 
seek the concurrence of Finance Department only in cases where the 
rules are proposed to be relaxed. The departments can also be given 
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full powers of reappropriation of funds as between two minor heads 
under the same major head without consulting the Finance Depart- 
ment provided both the minor heads affected are under the control 
of the same department. Incidentally, the present Financial Publica- 
tion No. Vn which specifies the several financial powers delegated to 
various officers, has been compiled on the basis of the content of the 
power as the main category, i.e., it specifies the powers in one column 
of the statement and the various officers who enjoy tliem in another. 
It is thus somewhat difficult to find out from this manual the various 
powers enjoyed by a particular category of officers. If the publica- 
tion is revised or another publication issued to show the categories of 
officers in the principal column, this is likely to prove more useful. 
In order to ensure that the delegated authority is exercised with res- 
ponsibility, such delegation could be made on condition that all sanc- 
tions of the posts by the administrative department are approved by the 
Secretary of the Department. As this delegation will be subject also 
to the Budget provision which is determined from year to year in the 
light of Plan allocation, the administrative department will ordinarily 
have an adequate incentive for avoiding wasteful expenditure. 

INTERNAL ACCOUNTS OFFICERS 

In order to facilitate the exercise of delegated powers all major 
departments of the Secretariat and offices of some of the Heads of 
Departments should have an Internal Accounts Officer either separately 
or jointly with another department. These officers should have ade- 
quate experience in budget and accounts matters as well as knowledge 
of the various financial rules. They should be required to undergo a 
course of training either in the Finance Department or in the Account- 
ant General’s office, but such a training can be dispensed with if they 
have previous experience of the working in either of these two offices. 
They should be under the administrative control of and be responsible 
to the Heads of the Departments to which they have been appointed. 
It should be the duty of these officers to apply the same type of financial 
scrutiny as the Finance Department adopts so that before the proposals 
go to the Finance Department their financial implications are folly 
examined. According to the general procedure of budgeting follo wed 
at present the officers of the Finance Department have to go through a 
mass of material relating to Part I-A, Part I-B and Part II- A of the 
Budget Estimates for the following year. The volume of work involv- 
ed is so heavy that the time of these officers is taken up entirely in this 
comparatively routine type of work. This work also can, without 
possible loss of accuracy, be left to the administrative departments 
provided certain principles underlying the preparation of Budget 
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Estimates are laid down clearly for the purpose of guidance and the 
departments are given the assistance of Internal Accounts Officers. 
The administrative departments also have on occasion to make refer- 
ences to the Finance Department for purposes of ascertaining whether 
funds are available under certain budget provisions. Such references 
can be avoided if each administrative department is asked to maintain 
a “Source Book” for the purpose of accommodating its expenditure 
within the sanctioned amount. This work can also be conveniently 
entrusted to the Internal Accounts officer. During the last few years, 
the importance of Central assistance for financing the Development 
programme of the States has increased rapidly. There are a number 
of schemes for which Central loans and grants are available provided 
the schemes are prepared on certain lines approved by the Govern- 
ment of India. This pattern of Central assistance calls for a detailed 
and continuous scrutiny at the departmental level, if the claims for the 
amounts due to the State Government are to be made properly and in 
time. The need for an Internal Accounts Officer to attend to this work 
is also evident. With more experience it should be possible to delegate 
larger powers and upgrade the status of the Internal Accounts Officer 
so that references to the Finance Department are kept to the minimum 
necessary for the efficient discharge of its statutory duties. 

BUDGET CALENDAR 

With regard to budgetary procedure, we have already noted the 
great rush with which New Items have to be scrutinised in the Finance 
Department, the period effectively available being about two months. 
Moreover, the administrative departments also keep on sending such 
items until late in the year when the Budget is about to be finalised. As 
a result, there is no detailed scrutiny of such proposals and the items 
which are included in the Budget have again to be examined in detail, 
resulting in duplication and delay. Instead of calling upon the admi- 
nistrative departments to submit New Items by a particular month, it 
is suggested that they should be encouraged to formulate and submit 
new schemes throughout the year. In that case, departments will have 
enough time to prepare detailed schemes and the Finance Department 
will also be in a position to exercise proper scrutiny. The other point 
is that only New Items received and scrutinised in detail by a particular 
date might be admitted. As the dates for submitting Budget Estimates, 
New Items, etc., are prescribed in the Budget Calendar and notified to 
the departments and controlling officers in advance, it would no doubt 
be an ideal solution if detailed scrutiny of New Items is completed be- 
fore these dates, so that the final inclusion of these items in the Budget is 
made by Government with full knowledge of their financial implications 
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and the administrative departments can implement the schemes 
immediately after the Budget is passed. It is, however, doubtful 
whether in the present circumstances, this ideal can be fully attained. 
It is therefore suggested that New Items which are sent in late and are 
not scrutinised in detail before inclusion in the Budget should be sent to 
the Finance Department for detailed scrutiny which should be comp- 
leted during the months of January to March, so that draft orders 
for sanctioning schemes are kept ready before the beginning of April. 
This procedure will avoid the delays which occur at present on account 
of scrutiny being carried out after commencement of the financial 
year for which the schemes have to be approved. It could be further 
ensured that all preliminaries in respect of new works proposed to be 
undertaken in the ensuing year e.g., administrative approval, technical 
sanction, preparation of plans and estimates, acquisition of sites, etc. 
are duly completed before the close of the year which is current. Simi- 
larly, the administrative departments should also see that, as a rule, 
orders regarding executive sanctions to the new schemes and distribu- 
tion of grants to various regional officers are issued immediately after 
the passing of the Budget. 

BUDGETARY CLASSIFICATION 

It may be argued that since Section II New Items represent conti- 
nuing schemes or works in progress and have already been accepted 
by the Legislature, though on a provisional or temporary basis, it is 
not necessary to have them examined by the Finance Department prior 
to their inclusion in the following year’s Budget and that they can 
therefore, be included in the Budget straightaway. This would not, 
however, be desirable as the approval accorded to them by the Legis- 
lature is of limited character in so far as most of these schemes are 
sanctioned for a specific period (mostly one year) in the first instance. 
It is, therefore, necessary to scrutinise these schemes with a view to 
ascertaining whether they have actually been started, and if so, whether 
the progress made justifies their continuance and also whether having 
regard to the financial forecast for the following year the outlays on 
such schemes should not be modified. It is for this reason that 
Section 11 New Items are placed before the Council of Ministers. With 
the increase in the volume of work, ithas become more difficult to scru- 
tinise all Section II New Items with the result that many of them are 
almost automatically included in the Budget and the detailed descrip- 
tions prepared by the administrative departments serve no practical 
purpose. It is therefore suggested that while the practice of forwarding 
Section 11 New Items to the Finance, Department be continued, the 
labour involved in preparing elaborate details could be avoided. 
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Where schemes have already started and are merely required to be 
continued without any significant expansion or change, the provision 
required therefor can be straightaway included in the Budget. Where, 
however, schemes have been sanctioned on an experimental basis or 
large works are in progress or lump-sum grants are provided, the need 
for a more critical examination would continue, 

REORGANISATION OF THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

We have already noted that the present structure of the Finance 
Department is not conducive to a quick and co-ordinated appraisal 
of the schemes submitted by the administrative departments. The 
delegation of fi nancial powers and the appointment of Internal Accounts 
Officers proposed above would reduce the number of references to the 
Finance Department and also improve the form in which proposals are 
presented to that Department. For effecting further improvement, 
it would be desirable to rearrange the distribution of work among the 
branches of the Finance Department in such a manner that all referen- 
ces pertaining to a particular department of the Secretariat are received 
and dealt with in one single branch of that department irrespective 
of the subject-matter of those references. For this purpose the branches 
in the Finance Department can be divided into Specialised and 
General Branches. The Specialised Branches (such as those dealing 
with the Budget, Ways and Means, Appropriation Accounts, Treasuries, 
Small Savings or Amendments to the Bombay Civil Service Rules) 
can continue to remain as separate branches dealing with references 
from all departments. But the General Branches dealing with finan- 
cial sanctions and services will have to be rearranged on the basis 
of references from particular departments. In so far as references 
from one department are too many to be dealt with in one branch the 
necessary co-ordination could be secured by putting two or more 
branches under the same officer. One advantage of this rearrangement 
of branches would be that the administrative departments would have 
no difficulty in locating their cases and in getting them disposed of by 
the Finance Department staff. This would also facilitate the settling 
of differences of opinion between the administrative departments 
and the Finance Department by personal discussion at the officer 
level. Another important advantage of this arrangement would be 
that the Deputy Secretaries of the Finance Department v/ould be 
fully conversant with the activities of one or more administrative 
departments and could generally assume the role of Financial Advisers 
for such departments. It is possible that, as more and more officers 
of the Finance Department function in this way, they along wiUi their 
staff could be physically located in the administrative departments 
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themselves, although they would continue to function as an integral 
part of the Finance Department and under the direct control of the 
Finance Secretary. This, in course of time, would result in the Finance 
Department having officers who would be intimately acquainted with 
the activities of particular departments and who, therefore, would be 
in a position to discharge their functions with a greater imderstanding 
of the requirements of the various departments. 



PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN NEPAL 

Ram Chand Malhotra 

^HE traditions of an organised system of public administration in 

Nepal are more than a century old. The formal framework of the 
system was laid down and the “Tot.?” and Sawals'"' (Acts and Regu- 
lations) were formulated and codified a century ago by Jang Bahadur 
Rana, the first Rana Prime Minister of Nepal. During the next one 
hundred and four years of the Rana regime, though the number of 
Government departments varied from time to time and the “TotT’ 
and ''SawaJs'" were modified and expanded in scope, the basic struc- 
ture of Nepal’s public administration changed but little. 

THE RANA REGIME 

During the hundred and four years (Sept. 1846-Feb. 1951) of 
the Rana regime, though the Prime Minister ruled the country in the 
name of the King, he ruled supreme. Prime Ministership was made per- 
petually hereditary in the Rana family, and the Prime Minister and his 
successors were granted virtually dictatorial powers by the "Sanads^ 
of 1846 and 1856, which Jang Bahadur Rana was able to exrtract from 
the then reigning monarch. 

The Prime Minister was “thereby given the powers of life and 
death and punishment, of appointing and dismissing all Government 
servants, of declaring war, concluding peace and signing treaties with 
all foreign powers including the British, the Tibetans, and the Chinese, 
and finally, he was given the authority to make new laws and repeal 
old ones, civil, criminal, or military.”^ The Prime Minister, in short, 
combined in himself, in practice, the functions of the Chief Executive 
or the Head of the Government, the legislature and the highest court 
of appeal in the country, and thereby used the absolute powers which 
normally belonged to the King^. 

A Rana Prime Minister was succeeded by the next eldest member 
in the Rana family. The Prime Minister also held the title of the 
“Supreme Commander-in-chief”. Next in hierarchy to the Prime 
Minister were the Comraander-in-Chief and four Senior Command- 
ing Generals who were also respectively next in the line of succession to 


1. Percival Landon, Nepal, Vol. II, London, Constable & Co. Ltd., 1928, p. 147. 

2. The King’s role was very much similar to the role of the Japanese Emperor 
during the Tokugawa period in Japanese history. 
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the Prime Ministership. The lines of succession as well as the adminis- 
trative hierarchy tended to coincide with each other, strictly on the basis 
of seniority. This principle of seniority permeated even the lower 
levels of administration. Promotions in the lower and middle grades 
were made on a system of “Roll Promotion” which was almost a 
“Roll of succession” within the office. 

The Commander-in-Chief, who also functioned as ""Miikhtiaf" 
or Deputy, and in later years held the formal titles of “Commander-in- 
Chief” and “Minister” looked after all affairs of civil administration. 
The four Senior Commanding Generals designated after the four 
directions of Kathmandu functioned really as Heads of the larger 
departments that were assigned to them. Below the Senior Com- 
manding Generals in rank, but directly responsible to the Prime 
Minister through the C-in-C in the administrative hierarchy, were 
other Heads of Departments, known as Directors-General. Tiiey were 
also members of the Rana family and also invariably held military 
ranks. Thus, during the Rana regime, civil and military administra- 
tions were not only closely inter-related but even merged into one at 
the higher levels of the hierarchy. 

CABINET GOVERNMENT 

With the advent of the Cabinet form of Government in early 
1951 and with the blessings and wise guidance of the progressive-mind- 
ed late King Tribhuvan Vir Vikram Shah Deva, a change in the admi- 
nistrative system also became necessary. The “Interim Government 
of Nepal Act” promulgated on the 18th February, 1951 provides for a 
democratic form of Government for the country with a Council of 
Ministers as the Heads of H.M.’s Government‘s. The Prime Minister 
is at the head of the Council which is collectively responsible to His 
Majesty the King. The Prime Minister as well as the Ministers are 
appointed by His Majesty the King and hold office at His Majesty’s 
pleasure. The Act is to remain in force until such time as an elected 
Government shall be formed under a new Constitution. 

The Act popularly known as the “Interim Constitution” visua- 
lises a parliamentary form of democratic government providing for 
the effective delegation of powers from the King of the Ministers who 
are to aid and advise His Majesty the King. 

The first measure of administrative reform introduced under the 
new set-up was the establishment of a Central Secretariat and the 

3. The designation ''Nepal Sarkar‘‘' or the Government of Nepal has been officiallv 
changed to "Shree Panch ko SarkaP' ot VlU Majesty’s Government, v^ith effect from the 
beginning ol the current Vikrami year 2015 (April 13, 1958). 
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various “Ministries” therein. New and higher cadres of the Civil 
Service were created, and appointments made to them. The old 
scales of pay were revised and upgraded two to five-fold. The number 
of Ministries has varied with different governements during the last 
six years and has ranged from nine to fourteen. At present, the 
number of “Ministries”'^, as reorganised by His Majesty KingMahendra 
more than two years ago on a rational basis, is nine as given below 
(1) Ministry of Home Affairs, (2) Ministry of Foreign Affairs, (3) 
Ministry of Defence, (4) Ministry of Finance and Land Revenue, 
(5) Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Irrigation and Forests, (6) Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, (7) Ministry of Health, Education and 
Local Self-Government, (8) Ministry of Public Works, Transport and 
Communications, and (9) Ministry of Law and Parliamentary Affairs. 

The permanent head of each Ministry is a Secretary, who is a 
civil servant, and under him are Deputy Secretaries, Assistant Secre- 
taries, gazetted (class III) officers, non-gazetted officers, and senior 
and junior clerical staff, all drawn from the Civil Services. To 
co-ordinate the functions of all the Ministries in the Central Secretariat 
there is a Chief Secretary to H.M.’s Government, who also functions 
as Secretary to the Council of Ministers. 

The permanent civil service staff of each ‘Ministry’ is responsible 
to the Minister-in-charge and advises him on matters of policy 
and also in the administration of plans and programmes in the Minis- 
try’s particular sphere of responsibility. The actual execution of pro- 
grammes and activities, however, is left to the executive Departments 
which are also organised on a functional basis and are responsible to 
the respective Ministries. The number of such executive and techni- 
cal Departments, as at present constituted, is twenty-nine, namely, the 
Departments of : (1) Publicity, (2) Radio Nepal, (3) Hospitality, 
(4) Customs Commissioner, (5) H.M.’s Mint, (6) Accountant Gene- 
ral’s Office, (7) Terai Land Revenue, (8) Hills Land Revenue, (9) 
Survey, (10) Agriculture, (11) Irrigation, (12) Forests, (13) Food, 
(14) Village Development, (15) Rapti Dun Development Adminis- 
tration, (16) Co-operative, (17) Industries, (18) Cottage Industries, 
(19) Civil Supplies and Central Purchase, (20) Mines, (21) Education, 
(22) Health Services, (23) Nepal Museum, (24) Archaeology, (25) 
Panchayats, (26) Communications, (27) Public Works, (28) Electri- 
city and Ropeway, and (29) Civil Aviation, Railway, and Road Trans- 
port. Besides these, there are also the Army Headquarters with the 


4. These are officially known as Secretariat Departments during the periods when 
there is no Cabinet, i.e., when there is 'direct rule’ by His Majesty the King. 

5. “His Majesty’s Government (Allocation of Business) Rules, 2015”, Nepal 
Guzsifre, September 22, 1958. 
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Cominaiider-iii-CMef at its head and the Police Department under the 
Inspector-General of Police. 

At the head of the executive Departments are Directors, one or 
more Assistant Directors, and technical and other officers of “gazetted” 
and “iion-gazelted” ranks. Though all Departments have their head- 
quarters in Kathmandu, most of them have their branch or field offices 
in almost every District, and it is through their branches or district 
offices that they administer and execute their activities tiiroiigliout the 
country. 

Thus, below the level of the Council of Ministers, three levels of 
central administration may be identified in Nepal : 

(1) The Central Secretariat or the level of the “Ministries” 
(Secretariat Departments) which formulate policies and 
plans and advise their respective Ministers,® 

(2) Executive Departments, which co-ordinate the preparation 
and execution of programmes and projects in their respect- 
ive areas of responsibility, throughout the country, 

(3) Departmental field or branch offices, which execute activi- 
ties and programmes in their local areas under the direction 
of their respective Departments. 

Besides these levels of central administration, co-ordination 
of the Central Government’s programmes and activities and collection 
of revenues in the Districts is done through the Bada Hakim's offices 
and ‘Mai Addas' in the District Headquarters. 

DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 

The country, for administrative purposes, has been divided into 
32 Districts, each with its headquarters wherein is located an office 
of the Bada Hakim or the District Administrator, often times called 
“Governor”. The Districts are classified into “A”, “B”, and “C” 
classes and the total number of Districts in each class is as follows ; 

Class Number of Districts 

A 7 

B 9 

C 16 

Total 32"^ 


6. His Majesty the King during ‘direct rule’ by the King. 

1. Class Districts : 

“East” (from Kathmandu)— in the Hills (1) Dhankuta, 

in Terai (2) Birganj ’ (3) Mahottari 

(4) Saptari, (5) Biratnagar. 
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Broadly, the District headquarters in the Terai, mostly Class “A” 
and “B” Districts, are known as ^^Gos\mras\ i.e.^ the District Head- 
quarters in the Hills, mostly Class “C” Districts, as "GaundasI, "Gar his’ 
and 'Chhoti Gaundas’. The Valley of Kathmandu is administered 
by a Valley Commissioner and three Magistrates. The latter perform 
similar functions as a Bada Hakim in a district in the three cities of 
tlie Valley, namely : (1) Kathmandu (or Kantipur), (2) Patan (or 
Lalitpur), and (3) Bhatgaim (or Bhaktapur). 

The Bada Hakims function as representatives of the central 
administration in their respective districts, and as such, act as represen- 
tatives of the various Ministries and their executive Departments. An 
important function of a Bada Hakim, therefore, is to coordinate the 
various activities of the central Departments in his District and work 
for an all-round development of the District. A Bada Hakim’s tradi- 
tional functions have been maintenance of law and order, collection 
of land revenue and other revenues, and administration of such pro- 
grammes and activities for which the respective central Depart- 
ments may not have any organized machinery such as a branch or field 
office in the Districts. 


“West” in the Hills (1) Palpa, 

in Terai (2) Pal hi Majha Khand. 

Total Class ‘A” Districts: 7 

Class “B” Districts : 

“East” in the HUls (1) EastNo. 1, (2) Ham 

in Terai (2)Jhapa 

in the Hills (3) West No. 1 (2) West No. 3 

(3) Doti 

(4) Sivaraj Taulihawa 

(5) Banke Bardia 

(6) Kaiiali Kanchanpur 


Total Class “B” Districts: 9 

Class “G” Districts : 

“East” in the Hills (I) East No. 2 (2) East No. 3 

(3) East No. 4 (4) Chisapani 
Gar hi (5) Udayapur Gaiiii 

“West” ia theHiils(l) WestNo. 2(2) Wc.stNo. i 

(3) Baglung (4) Giilnii 

(5) Saiyan (6) Piuthan 

(7)Dailekii (8) DadelDhura 

(9)Jum!a (lO)Baitadi 
in Terai (11) Dang Dcukhuri 


Total Class “C” Districts: 16 
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Besides the ‘GaThr or "Gamda* or ‘‘Goswara’ (Bada Hakim's 
Headquarters) in a district, there are a '‘Mai Adda" (Revenue Office) 
and ‘Amind or ‘Adalaf (District Court). The actual collection of land 
revenue and other revenues and their safe custody etc. are the respon- 
sibility of the ‘Mai Addas' which report to a central Land Revenue 
Office and the Revenue Division of the Finance Ministry of the Central 
Government through the Bada Hakim's office. Other departiiieiital 
field or branch offices in a district also normally report to their head 
offices (/.c., Departmental headquarters) through their respective Bada 
Hakims. 

Lately there has been a growing tendency on the part of the 
Central Departments to set up their own regional headquarters in the 
Districts and bring their field or district offices directly under the control 
of their regional offices and restrict the Bada Hakim's authority over 
their field offices only to “general supervision”. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The second level of Government in Nepal is at the local level 
organised as ‘Gaod or ‘Nagar' Panchayats. The first ‘Gaon Panchayat 
Act, and Panchayat Court Act and the District Court Act were pro- 
mulgated during the Rana regime in the Yikrami years 2006 and 2007 
(1949 and 1950) and the Gaon Panchayat Act and the Panchayat Court 
Act were replaced by the Act of 2013 (1956), A “Nagar Palika Act” was 
also promulgated in 2012 (1955). The Panchayat Goswara or the De- 
partment of panchayats, whose responsibility it is to constitute new 
panchayats as prescribed in the two Acts and to supervise and guide 
all panchayats after their formation, is at present undergoing a major 
reorganisation. The Department is supervised by the Division of 
Local Self-Government (formerly a full-fledged Ministry) in the Minis- 
try of Education, Health, and Local Self-Government. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION 

As already indicated, reorganization in the old administrative 
machinery of H.M.’s Government became imperative with the change 
in the form of tlie Government in 1951. The change was so sudden 
and unexpected and Nepal’s administrative resources so meagre to 
meet the new situation that assistance of a few senior civil servants was 
requested from the Government of India. Consequently, three Indian 
Advisers, drawn from the Indian Civil Service, were loaned by the 
Government of India to Nepal. They assisted the Government of 
Nepal in the early days of transition in preparing Nepal’s first Budget 
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for the fiscal year 1951-52, and in drafting the basic laws such as the 
“Interim Government of Nepal Act, 2007” (1951). 

In July 1952, the Government of India sent at the request of 
H.Mf s Government a Commission, popularly known as the ‘Buch 
Committee’, under the chairmanship of Late Mr. N.M. Buch, I.C.S., 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India, to make an appraisal of 
Nepalese administration and making recommendations to H. M.’s 
Government of Nepal for a comprehensive reorganisation of its admi- 
nistrative structure. The Buch Committee’s report was accepted in 
principle by H.M.’s Government of Nepal in 1953, and several of its 
recommendations were adopted. The Buch Committee’s recom- 
mendations, as accepted and implemented by H.M.’s Government, 
related mainly to the number of Ministries, their internal organisation, 
and the allocation of Government business among them. 

The first indigenous effort to reorganise the administration in 
a systematic and comprehensive or on an “all-fronts” manner was 
made by H.M.’s Government in July 1956, when a high-level Admi- 
nistrative Reorganization Planning Commission (ARPC) was appoint- 
ed by the Government with the Prime Minister as the Chairman. The 
membership of the Commission is composed wholly of senior civil 
servants and primarily of the Secretaries to the Government. Besides 
the Secretaries, three members were nominated on the basis of their 
individual aptitudes. Two of these are young officers trained in pub- 
lic administration abroad. 

The Conunission formulated its own terms of reference covering 
broad aspects of public administration in Nepal and outlined its pro- 
gramme of work and priorities. The Commission received consider- 
able support from its first chairman, Hon’ble Tanka Prasad Acharya, 
and was able to do considerable amount of business in its first year of 
existence. The Commission drafted Nepal’s first Civil Service Act and 
Civil Service Regulations under the Act, and these were promulgated 
in August 1956 and November 1956 respectively. One of the earliest 
recommendations of the Commission was for the establishment of an 
O & M Office, which was created in July 1956 and located in the 
Ministry of Finance^. The Commission also approved the adoption 
of a Secretariat Manual prepared by a few senior civil servants on their 
own initiative. Programmes for training senior and junior civil 
servants in public administration were also recommended by the Com- 
mission. The detailed plans for the setting up of an Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration and a Clerical Training Centre have been approved 
by the Government. Seminars on various aspects of public 


8. O & M OfiBce has been transferred to Home Ministry w.e.f. September 18, 1958. 
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administration with special reference to Nepal have been already start- 
ed with the assistance of U.N. experts under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration which was formally declared open by His 
Majesty the King on, February 1 8, 1958, Nepal’s National Day. 

The Civil Service Act, 2013, visualises the constitution of a Nepal 
Administrative Service (NAS) and several other services on a functional 
basis. Rules for the constitution of the NAS, also drafted by the 
A RPC, lay down, in detail, a procedure for preparing a list of eligible 
candidates in order of seniority to be determined by both merit 
and length of service, "weighted’al most equally. Interviews of all the 
civil servants of ‘gazetted’ rank were completed almost a year ago 
by the two Boards as provided for in the Rulesf or the Constitution, 
of the NAS, and information regarding their academic qualifications, 
length of service etc. called for by the Boards on prescribed forms. 
The results, however, are awaited. 

With the announcement of the results, the Nepal Administrative 
Service and the Nepal Foreign Service would be constituted. Then the 
formation of the remaining services, mainly technical, such as the Nepal 
Education Service, Nepal Health Service, Nepal Forest Service, Royal 
Palace Seiwice, etc., will be taken up. Upon the constitution of all 
these services, the new pay scales as recommended by the ARPC and 
already approved by the Government, will also come into force. With 
these measures a framev/ork for public personnel management in 
Nepal would be laid on a sound footing. 

The Commission has already prepared its recommendtions with 
regard to the structure of the administrative machinery both at the 
Centre and in the Districts. A plan for districts reorganisation pre- 
pared by the Commission has already been accepted in principle by the 
Government. Details of its working have also been more or less 
completed, and a Manual for Bada Hakims (District Governors) also 
prepared. The Commission has yet to finish its work in the impor- 
tant field of financial management. A few reforms in budget pre- 
paration were initiated by the O & M Office in cooperation with the 
Division of Budget and Expenditure of the Finance Ministry two years 
ago. But the tasks of working out as well as implementing the details 
of a satisfactory budget, accounting and audit procedure still remain 
to be finalised. Also all necessary forms and manuals will have io 
be prepared. Considerable improvements, it is felt, will be required in 
both the organization and procedures of financial management in His 
Majesty’s Government of Nepal. 

The ARPC would appear from its composition, to be iiiore or 
less a permanent body, especially in view of its special advantages as a 
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high-level body within the Government. The Commission could use- 
fully provide a permanent forum for the Secretaries to His Majesty’s 
Government to discuss common administrative problems, with a view 
to finding their solutions and improving all levels of adminis- 
tration as a whole. Its potentialities are great, though obviously the 
effectiveness of the Commission would largely depend on the support 
that it would receive from the Prime Minister in particular and the 
Government as a whole. The original conception, however, was that 
the Commission would make recommendations for laying the basic 
framework for sound public administration in Nepal, and after the 
spadework would have been done and the foundations laid and its 
job completed, the task of initiating and carrying on the process 
of ^‘contimwus reorganisatiori'' would be taken over by the O & M 
Office. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The period since the end of the Rana regime has been a period 
of several political experiments at the level of the Government, As 
corollaries to the political formulas, there have also been some adminis- 
trative experiments. Thus King Mahendra’s Royal Proclamation of 
July 26, 1957, which installed Dr. K. I. Singh’s Cabinet in power, 
visualised the creation of three high-level agencies to advise and assist 
the Government. These agencies, namely the Rashtra Parishad 
(State Council), Karyci Shlghra Karak Samiti (Work Expediting Com- 
mittee), and the Yojana Mandal (Planning Council) have since then 
been created under specific Acts. 

The Rashtra Parishad has been constituted under the "‘"'Rashtra 
Parishad Ain, 2014” which came into force with immediate effect on 
November II, 1957, with the objective of advising His Majesty the 
King on such matters as may be referred to it by His Majesty. The 
Parishad may also take initiative in tendering its opinion to His Majesty 
on any matter which may have bearing upon the country’s peace and 
prosperity, defence, and administration. According to the Act the 
Parishad shall be composed of a Chairman with membership up to six 
members. Its members shall be appointed by the Red Seal of His 
Majesty the King, and serve at the pleasure of His Majesty, normally 
for a term of five years. The Prime Minister and the Chief Justice 
shall serve as ex-officio members on the Parishad. 

As constituted at present the Rashtra Parishad has His Royal 
Highness the Third Prince Vasundhara Vir Vikram Shah Deva as its 
Honorary Chairman and three members. The members of the Pari- 
shad have been given the status and privileges of the Ministers of the 
Cabinet. The Rashtra has a secretariat of its own, with a 
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civil servant as its permanent secretary who has the same status as a 
Secretary to His Majesty’s Government. 

Karya Shighra Karak Samiti (Work Expediting Committee) has 
been formed under the '"'‘Karya Shighra Karak Samiti Ain, 2014” with 
five members, one of whom serves as its Chairman. Its members are 
nominated by His Majesty the King, and are required to serve at his 
pleasure, normally for a term of three years. The members of the 
Committee have been given the status and salary equivalent to the 
Secretary to H.M.’s Government. 

The Samitfs duties and powers as laid down in the Act, are to 
see that Government’s decisions and sanctions are carried out appro- 
priately and without delay, to expedite matters of public interest, to 
make recommendations to the Government on how to expedite the 
execution of Government’s programmes, and to assist the various 
Secretariats in the Royal Palace in matters wherein the Samiti's 
opinion may be asked for. The Samiti has been given the authority 
to correspond directly with all Government offices, and it has been 
made obligatory upon all civil servants to render all assistance and co- 
operation to the Samiti. The Samiti may recommend to the Govern- 
ment to take necessary disciplinary action against any Government 
servant who may be found to be neglecting his responsibility or who 
may be found responsible for unnecessary delay in the disposal of his 
work. The Samiti may make its own rules of procedure which when 
approved by the Government shall have the effect of law. The Samiti 
is required to submit quarterly reports of its activities to H.M. the 
King and to the Prime Minister. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 

The Yojana Mandal or the Planning Council, with the objectives 
of (0 formulating development plans for raising the standard of living 
of the people and for making the country self-sufficient, (n) implement- 
ing the development plans, and {Hi) tendering appropriate advice to the 
Government on all matters relating to development, was constituted on 
January 3, 1958, under the "'‘Yojana Mandal Ain, 2014” with H.R.H. 
the Second Prince Himalaya Bir Bikram Shah Deva as its Honorary 
Chairman, the ex-Commander-in- Chief and former Minister of State 
for Planning and Development, General Kiran Shum Sher, as its Vice- 
Chairman, and four members. The four members are all drawn from 
the permanent Civil Service and have been since then given the states 
equivalent to the Chief Secretary to His Majesty’s Government. One 
of the members also acts as the Secretary to the Mandal The members 
of the Mandal will hold office at His Majesty’s pleasure normally for a 
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period of five years. The Yojana Mandal will dissolve itself after a 
period of five years, though His Majesty the King may dissolve it earlier 
also, if he deems it necessary. The major task of the Mandal thus 
appears to be the implementation of the Five Year Plan, a draft 
which was published in September 1956 and which was recently approv- 
ed in its original form by His Majesty the King’s Government. The 
Mandal has been given special powers under the Act, Thus in matters 
relating to the implementation of development plans the Mandal may 
exercise all punitive powers that rest with the Government over all 
ranks of the Civil Services. The Government may also make special 
arrangements for the accounting and audit of development expen- 
diture, and amend or repeal the existing law relating to the accounting 
and audit of Governmental expenditure. The Mandal shall also have 
direct access to all Government offices and papers relating to develop- 
ment work, and shall receive from them periodic reports on the pro- 
gress of development projects. 

The Yojana Mandal has formed twenty Committees on various 
subjects pertaining to development, including a Committee on Admi- 
nistration. Each Committee has two or more members of the Mandal, 
the Secretary of the Ministry concerned, and the head or other officers 
of the appropriate executive Department. The Administration Com- 
mittee has the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, the member-secretary 
and another senior member of the Yojana Mandal, the Chief Secretary 
to His Majesty’s Government, the Home Secretary, the Law Secretary, 
the Deputy Secretary in-charge of the O & M Office, and the Secre- 
tary of the A.R.P.C., as its members. The Committee has not restrict- 
ed the scope of its deliberations to the administration of the Five Year 
Plan of development projects only, but very appropriately and for the 
reason that the administration of the total Government is inextricably 
tied with the administration of the Five Year Plan, has taken up the 
work of total administrative reform from the point where the ARPC 
had left it after the dissolution of Dr. K.I. Singh’s Cabinet on October 
15, 1957. The Committee has been doing considerable work in draw- 
ing up a fairly simple and yet co-ordinated and an effective budget 
accounting and audit procedure for adoption throughout the Govern- 
ment, The recommendations of the Administration Committee, as 
of all other committees of the Yojana Mandal, embodied in the form of 
reports, are submitted to the Mandal which, after its own delibera- 
tions, submits its decisions to His Majesty’s Govermnent for approval 
for implementation. 

DEVELOPMENT BOARDS 

Most of the country’s administrative regulations particularly, 
those relating to the auditing of government accounts, inherited from 
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the Raiia days, have been felt as a serious handicap in the way of smooth, 
efficient and expeditious administration, particularly in field of deve- 
lopment work. There has also been recently a growing anxiety to keep 
administrative litigation as much out of the courts as possible. These 
motives find expression in the Development Boards Act, 2013, as 
amended twice in 2013 and 2014, as also in the system of Co-operative 
Services (Joint Funds) and Co-Directorship that was introduced in 
1954 to administer Joint Nepal-U.S, Programme and Projects, Under 
the latter system the funds provided by the U.S. Government in the 
form of aid for specific programmes or projects and the counterpart 
funds provided by H.M.’s Government and stipulated in specific pro- 
gramme or project agreements were put in the form of a Joint Account 
in a bank to be drawn upon jointly by a Nepalese official and his Ame- 
rican counterpart designated as Co-Directors. The two Co-Directors 
were given wide authority regarding the disposal of the funds in the 
manner they decide between themselves. The system, however, 
has been recently abolished by an interim agreement between H.M.’s 
Government and the United States Operations Mission, Nepal, where- 
by the former American Co-Directors will serve only as technical 
advisers and all the executive authority shall vest in the Departmental 
Head of H.M.’s Govermnent. ^ 

The Development Boards Act authorises H.M/s Government 
to form special Development Boards to administer different develop- 
ment programmes and projects. Such Development Boards shall 
frame their own rules and regulations particularly about payments 
procedure and the keeping and audit of accounts, which unless speci- 
fically laid down in the Executive Order setting up a Board, will not 
require Government’s approval for being enforced. Development 
Boards shall be corporate bodies and though sueable in the Court as 
a “legal person” shall submit their disputes to a mediator as provided 
in the agreement between the Board and the party, and the decision 
of the arbitrator shall be binding on both parties. Only in such cases 
where the aggrieved party feels that the arbitration has been partial 
and unfair, the Supreme Court may entertain an appeal, and upon 
satisfying himself that the arbitration has been unfair and illegal the 
Chief Justice shall appoint another arbitrator to mediate in disputes 
between a Development Board and any other party. 

Thus far H.M.’s Government has constituted the following 
Development Boards under the Act : 

(1 ) Cottage, Rural and Small Scale Industries Training and 
Development Board, 

(2) Timber Corporation, 

(3) Tourist Development Board, 
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(4) Village Development Board, 

(5) Regional Transportation Board, and 

(6) Bir Hospital Development Board. 

The concept of a semi-independent corporate Development 
Board has been primarily developed to provide for a convenient vehicle 
to make better and quicker use of foreign aid received for Nepal’s 
Development Plan. Out of the six Development Boards thus far 
formed, five have been provided with fixed capital out of the Govern- 
ment’s funds and working capital is to be provided out of the Govern- 
ment’s annual budget and foreign aid. The Tourist Development 
Board has not been provided with any fixed capital and it would receive 
its funds in the form of annual grants from the Budget and foreign 
aid, if any. The Boards, again, are primarily composed of officials 
with a Minister as the Chairman, the Director of the related Depart- 
ment as the member-secretary and the Secretary of the Ministry 
concerned as a member. This arrangement has been obviously made 
with a view to ensure co-ordination between the Department’s regular 
activities and the Board’s programmes. The Act provides that a 
a Board may employ persons as it considers necessary for the due dis- 
charge of its duties, or that it may accept the loan of services of the 
permanent officers of a government or foreign agency. In practice, 
perhaps owing to the paucity of trained personnel, thus far the execu- 
tion of the Board’s programmes has been done through the depart- 
mental machinery. There is therefore need for a clear demarcation 
between the Ministry and the Board’s authority over a Department, 
so as to avoid the awkward situation in which the Department may 
find itself serving two masters. The paltein of this relationship, 
new as it is, has yet to take form. The Developement Board is a con- 
venient machinery tliat is likely to be used more and more with a 
view to set aside or amend existing administrative procedures parti- 
cularly relating to personnel and financial management in special 
areas of development administration, pending the wholesale reform 
of administration through the government machinery. Care, how- 
ever, will have to be taken that recourse may not be taken to the 
mechanism of the Development Boards too frequently, primarily with 
a view to bypass the provisions of the civil service law relating to recruit- 
ment through the Public Service Commission and the severity of the 
existing accounting and audit procedure. Such tendency will have to 
be guarded against. 

In a Royal Proclamation, broadcast to the Nation, on February 
], 1958, His Majesty King Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah Deva outlined 
a series of political measures for the country, and one of them related 
to the constitution of a Council of Ministers without a Prime Minister. 
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His Majesty himself, or a Minister nominated by him would act as 
its Chairman. Moreover, the Council of Ministers were to be entrusted 
with the specific tasks of : (/) implementing the Development Plan, 
{ii) rendering all necessary assistance for the implementation of the 
Constitution to be granted by His Majesty to the Nation, {in) carry- 
ing on the day-to-day administration, and finally, (zv) holding the 
first general elections in the country scheduled to begin from the 18 th 
February, 1959. Accordingly a Council of Ministers, consisting 
of six members, was formed by His Majesty the King on May 15, 
1958. “The Interim Government of Nepal (Fourth Amendment) 
Act, 2015”, promulgated on the same date, amended the original Act 
of 1951 (2007) to provide for a Council of Ministers with a Chair- 
man, or in his absence, a Minister to be nominated by Flis Majesty, 
at its head. In addition to his duties as the Chairman of the 
Council, he has the portfolio of Finance ; and the other five 
Ministers have : (i) Law and Parliamentary Affairs ; Commerce and 
Industry; Education, Health, and Local Self-Government; (2) Home; 
(3) Transport and Communications; (4) Foreign Affairs and Defence; 
and (5) Food, Agriculture, Irrigation, and Forests. 



COORDINATION IN BRITISH LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Chetakar Jha 

TIIVISION of functions among a number of committees and depart- 
-^ments demands institutional arrangements for coordinating the 
work of all parts of the administrative machine. Functions of a local 
authority constitute a unity. Education cannot be thought of in iso- 
lation from the question of public health which in turn cannot be 
thought of in isolation from housing, slum clearance, inspection of 
food stutfs and so forth. Functions are inter-linked to an extraordi- 
nary degree. This inter-dependence is illustrated sharply by the pro- 
blems faced by a local council which is improving either an old built- 
up area or building up a new one. A proper lay-out of streets is not 
only desirable for better sanitary purposes or better traffic facilities 
but it is also equally desirable for better police and fire-fighting services. 
All the committees of the council have to work in concert if the whole 
plan of development is to be successfully accomplished at a minimum 
cost to the rate-payer. All the services required by the community 
have to be provided before the people are moved into the new area. 
This demands that every department is working in a manner that there 
is no waste. The work of all departments must be completed more or 
less together. If houses are built but cannot be occupied because 
other services are not provided, the council would lose rents for the 
period. In order to avoid such a situation all committees and depart- 
ments have to work constantly in co-operation with one another. 
Even in normal day-to-day administration, the problem of co- 
ordination is of paramount importance. The services provided by a 
council are diverse in nature, scope and extent, but they converge on 
a point of unity which is the total welfare of the community. 

It is a well-known fact that the existence of a number of com- 
mittees creates serious problems of coordination since each com- 
mittee tends to develop an esprit de corps of its own. This sometimes 
results in committees acting almost completely independently of 
one another. Again, the departmental heads who are technical pro- 
fessional experts tend to think too much in terms of their own depart- 
ments. This also sometimes results in excessive departmentalism which 
adds to the difficulties of coordination. 

II 

The problem of coordination expressed in simple language is 
to ensure that ail parts of the administrative machine work in harmony; 
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that the plan of one committee is not in conflict with that of another; 
the work of one department does not have an adverse effect on the work 
of another, and there is maximum of efficiency at a minimum of cost. 
The last consideratioii is responsible for what may be called “common 
services”, c.g-., finance, engineering, establishment, central purchasing. 
The existence of these common services creates its own problem of co- 
ordination. It creates administrative headaches. When one man is 
in charge of the full sequence of operations that culminates in the ser- 
vice which it is the prime purpose of the organisation to render, the 
line of authority and responsibility, the line of command, runs unbroken. 
The existence of 'common services’ means that the straight line of 
command is broken. The Chief Education Officer, for example, is 
not responsible for the building of schools. Here arises a problem 
of coordinating the work of the ‘common service’ with that of the 
executive lines which it serves. The Chief Education Officer has to 
draw up the plan of development of education service in close con- 
sultation with other departmental heads, such as the Treasurer and 
Architect. The Chief Education Officer has to explain what is requir- 
ed of the common service departments and also to understand the 
problems and difficulties of those departments. There must be mutual 
understanding between them if what may be called psychological cost 
has to be, as far as possible, avoided. 

Thus, it means that if effective coordination is to be achieved 
there must be arrangements, firstly, for consultation and co-operation 
among different committees and departments when plans are being 
prepared by committees; secondly, the council has adequate provi- 
sion for coordinating all plans and policies into one coherent integrat- 
ed whole, and thirdly, there are arrangements to ensure that all com- 
mittees and departments shall work in concert to carry out approved 
plans expeditiously and at a minimum of cost. Now let us see what 
methods are used by the council in order to achieve the objectives 
mentioned above. Consultation and co-operation among com- 
mittees at the stage of preparation of plans is secured through Standing 
Orders and General Instructions to committees which regulate the 
exercise of their duties and powers. The following examples illus- 
trate this ; the Standing Order No. 141 {d) of the London County 
Council asks the Town Planning Committee to report concurrently 
with appropriate committee concerned to the Council on all proposals 
relating to street improvements^ insanitary areas, acquisition or provi- 
sion of new parks, public gardens and open spaces and all other simi- 
lar proposals afl'ecting the re-development of London. Then com- 
mon service committees such as the Finance, the Establishment and 
Central Purchasing Committees are asked to consult with other 
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committees when they are preparing plans. This is what is called 
the method of concurrent reports. 

Here differences may arise between committees. The diflerences 
between the Finance and spending committees, between the Esta- 
blishment and employing committees are not imusual. Who should 
mediate between them ? Either it is the whole councii or a particular 
committee, e,g., the General Purposes Committee. In the London 
County Council, any differences between committees are resolved by 
the General Purposes Committee. The Coordination Committee 
performs this task in Manchester. In Birmingham, the Council itself 
resolves differences between the Establishment and other employing 
committees. 

Joint sub-committees are also used for purposes of coordination. 
In many cases, they prove extremely serviceable. They sort out 
issues which affect their parent committees and prepare the ground 
for them to take decisions on matters which involve them. It is a 
method of liaison and communications. Joint sub-committees are 
and should be regarded as tools at the disposal of committees to 
thrash out details of particular problems in the light of which com- 
mittees have to take decisions. Such sub-committees are and should 
be advisory in nature. 

The system of liaison membership is another method used by 
some councils. It rests on the principle that the work of a committee 
involves the work of another, and, therefore, it is desirable that they 
should work keeping themselves informed of what is happening in 
another committee. This can be secured by a deliberate policy under 
which each committee possesses a certain degree of common member- 
ship with a number of ‘similar’ function committees. This method 
has been used in Manchester and Birmingham. 

Mr, H.R. Page has in “Co-ordination and Planning in the Local 
Authority” pointed out that if the grouping of committees for this pur- 
pose is not perfect it would ledvc gaps. He is also not satisfied with 
the Birmingham arrangement where there is only one member common 
to committees of similar functions. He thinks that one member can 
have little influence on the policy of a committee.^ Apart from the 
fact that he does not state what degree of common membership he 
thinks desirable, his approach seems to be based on the assumption 
that liaison membership should be practised on a scale that the com- 
mon members may be definitely in a position to influence the decisions 
of the committees. The value of liaison membership lies in the fact 

1. H. R. Page, Coordination and Planning in the Local Authority, Manchesrer 
University Press, 1930, p,i97. 
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that it enables a committee to know what is happening in other com- 
mittees. It is a medium of communication only and it should be 
looked upon as such. To have too many members common to com- 
mittees would remove the ground of having separate committees. 
In that case there would be no need to have a separate committee each 
for Education, Art Galleries and Museums. This would result in a 
reduction of the number of committees which may, in turn, be reflected 
in large membership of committees. This would be disadvantageous 
since a committee in order to be able to do its job properly should be 
a small one. If it is a large one, as Education committees generally 
are, it would be obliged to have a number of sub-committees and the 
volume of work before the committee may oblige it to delegate its 
own authority to its sub-committees. That is, decision will be taken 
one point further away from the whole council. Besides, this may 
add to the difficulties of coordination instead of solving them. On 
all these grounds, Mr. Page’s emphasis on “influencing” the policy 
appears to be misplaced. 

There is inter-locking membership in committees in almost all 
local authorities. In some cases this may be secured by means of 
Standing Orders, in others this matter would be taken into account 
by the Selection Committee which recommends names for appointments 
on committees. The latter practice is generally preferred and even in 
the case of Birmingham to which reference has been made earlier, the 
current Standing Orders are silent on this point. Introducing the 
system of liaison membership by means of Standing Orders would 
introduce a certain amount of rigidity into the committee structure. 
The committee structure should be kept as flexible as possible. Any 
rigidity may be introduced only when the desii’ed objective cannot be 
achieved otherwise. An analysis of the membership of various com- 
mittees of the London County Council shows how inter-locking of 
membership is well achieved without any compulsion by means of 
Standing Orders. There are two members who sit both on the Parks 
and Parks (Special) Committees. Similarly there is some common 
membership between the Children’s and the Welfare Committees. 
It is true that inter-locking of membership in the way it has been done 
in the L.C.C. is a haphazard one and is not the same thing as liaison 
membership discussed above Liaison membership involves a definite 
principle which is different from the principle which may be deduced 
from a general method of interlocking membership If the inter* 
locking of membership is done with a view to bringing such committees 
closer whose functions are more closely inter-related, it is a case ol 
liaison membership. The general method of inter-locking is per force 
achieved since each member of the council usually sits on two or morf 
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committees. The method of liaison membership is more definite, 
based on a valid principle and, therefore, to be preferred to the other 
method. The principle of liaison membership should be borne in 
mind when the Selection Committee is settling the personnel of 
committees. 

The position of the Clerk has to be considered in this connection. 
He is the channel of communication between committees. He is in 
a position to know what is happening in other committees. He advis- 
es committees and thus helps them coordinate their plans. The de- 
partmental head must not be ignored here. He prepares the plans for 
the committees’ consideration. He generall}/ takes all possible care 
that his plan should be acceptable not only to the committee pri- 
marily concerned but all other committees who may have anything 
to do with that plan. It need not be emphasised that this sort of con- 
sultation between departmental heads who advise various committees 
is a well-known practice in central as well as local administration. 
Thus when the Chief Education Officer prepares a plan for school 
building, he consults other departmental heads such as the Treasurer, 
the Engineer and the Architect. 

Should there be some additional institutional arrangement for 
the discussion of plans by departmental heads before they are presented 
for the committee’s consideration? The Johannesburg City Council 
in its memorandum submitted to the Transvaal Local Government 
Commission of Inquiry suggested that “all major proposals should be 
coordinated before they reach the committee stage, preferably by a 
departmental committee under the chairmanship of the Town Clerk, 
dealing with matters of machinery as well as policy.”^ This is a sensi- 
ble proposal. Such a procedure would help the committees arrive at 
decisions quickly. There is need for such an institution in large autho- 
rities in Britain. Should this departmental committee include all the 
departmental heads or only those who are concerned with the plan 
under consideration? The New York City Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey suggests that such a Committee should include all 
heads of departments and their top deputies.® This suggestion seems 
to be a right one. It would enable the departmental committee to have 
the benefit of the experience and advice of all departmental heads. 
But if their deputies are also included, the committee would be large 
and may be unwieldy. The departmental committee may, therefore, 
be composed of only 'departmental heads. 


2. Quoted fay L.P. Green in Public Administration^ London, Voi. XXXIIt, 
Autumn 1955, p.339, 

3. Ibid, p.339. 
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There is another question in this connection : who should decide 
as to what proposals should be considered by this departmental 
committee ? The Clerk appears to be the obvious person who should 
decide in consulation with the departmental heads who is responsible 
for the preparation of the plan. There are informal consultations and 
conferences between departmental heads in all authorities whether large 
or small in Britain. What is suggested here is the introduction of an 
additional institution between the committee and the department levels. 

Ill 

What about coordinating all policies into one coherent, integrat- 
ed whole ? The council is aided by the Finance, the Establishment, 
the Central Purchasing and the General Purposes Committees. Of 
these the Finance and the General Purposes Committees are most 
important. 

The General Purposes Committee advises the council on isolat- 
ed questions of policy and on questions of general administrative 
arrangements and practices. The Finance Committee advises the 
Council on apportionment of available resources between the many 
activities of the council. It thus helps the council to determine prio- 
rities and the scales on which different services are to be operated. It 
coordinates the plans of all committees into one whole from the 
financial point of view. The Finance Committee performs the job 
which is done by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the national 
government. 

In the national government the Cabinet reviews the budget pre- 
pared by the Treasury before it is put before the House of Commons. 
In local councils there is generally no institution like the Cabinet. Thus 
the Finance Committee, in practice, coordinates the policies of 
several committees. Professor K. C. Wheare observes : “Jn local 
government as in central government coordination and control can 
come through finance as effectively as anywhere. But it is not enough. 
It is a limited approach to common problems. Something more com- 
prehensive is clearly needed.”^ Laski also considers that “coordina- 
tion through financial control is a wholly mistaken principle unless 
the view be taken that there is a definite upper limit of desirable 
expenditure.”^ 

Some councils have realised the need for the consideration of 
major plans by a third committee. In Manchester, the Central and 


4. K.C. Wheare, Government by Committee, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955, p. 
199, _ Also see Page, op. ci/., p. 351. 

5. H. La.ski, A Centurv of Municipal Progress, London, George Alien & Unwin 
Ltd., 1936, p, 102. 
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Parliamentary Committee calls for periodic forecasts of expenditure of 
the various departments and submits them to the Council with its ob- 
servations and recommendations and the observations (if any) made 
by the Finance Committee. The General Purposes Committee in 
Birmingham City Council receives from the several committees of 
the Council in September every year, and at such other time as may 
be necessary, particulars of all building and civil engineering schemes 
(other than schemes for the carrying out of housing, water and 
sewerage works) which are estimated to cost not less than £5,000 each, 
and which it is desired to submit to the Ministry of Flousing and Local 
Government for the purpose of obtaining consent to the raising of a 
loan for the carrying out of any such scheme in the next financial year. 
The General Purposes Committee considers the schemes proposed and 
decides the order of priority in. which they should be submitted to the 
Ministry. It reports its recommendations to the committees con- 
cerned. This is a development in the right direction. The General 
Purposes Committee in Birmingham and the General and Parliament- 
ary Committee in Manchester are trying to aid the council to examine 
various proposals of expenditure from the general policy angle. Of 
the two, Manchester arrangement is more comprehensiW than the 
Birmingham arrangement. 

Is there any committee in the council whose task is to coordi- 
nate all the policies into one coherent, integrated whole ? In Manches- 
ter there is one, the General and Parliamentary Committee which 
furnishes the Council from time to time with its observations and re- 
commendations upon questions of policy in connection with new 
projects of a substantial character or substantial extensions of existing 
services. Every other committee of the Council is advised to submit 
any proposal to embark upon a new policy or to extend the operation 
of an existing policy to the Council through the General and Parlia- 
mentary Committee. In Manchester, thus, we find a development 
which provides for the examination and consideration of major plans 
of work in relation to one another not only by the Finance Com- 
mittee but also by one which may be considered a Policy Committee. It 
is doing the job done by the Cabinet in the national government, 
though the analogy cannot be pushed further. 

The General Purposes Committee in the London County 
Council confines itself generally to matters of administrative policy 
such as the general arrangements for the conduct of the administrative 
work of the Council and its committees and departments. It examines 
committee structure, orders of reference to committees and Stand- 
ing Orders. In addition, it has examined such broad questions as 
employment of married women, standard form of general conditions of 
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contract for works of civil engineering construction. In addition to 
matters which relate to administrative policies such as those mentioned 
above, it also discusses, sometimes, isolated questions of general policy 
such as the Council’s policy about the patronage of the works of art. 
The General Purposes Committee suggests the Council to earmark 
annually a sum of money which would be available for the acquisition 
and commissioning of works of art both for schools and council 
houses.® This matter had originated in a question asked of the Leader 
of the Council if he would make a statement on the CounciTs policy 
regarding the acquisiton of the works of art.’ The General Purposes 
Committee has, at times, suggested other committees to set up a joint 
special committee to study and make recoinmendations on the best 
possible way of carrying out a service. In 1953 it suggested the Child- 
ren’s Education, Health and Welfare Committees to set up such a 
joint special committee to recommend the best way to secure co- 
ordination of their welfare work. It is responsible for promoting 
bills in Parliament. Thus whenever any committee desires anything 
which involves legislative action by the Parliament, the General 
Purposes Committee steps in. It discusses the proposal of the com- 
mittee concerned and advises the Council as to what may be done. 
There are a whole lot of miscellaneous functions entrusted to this 
Committee. But it does not discuss the proposals of any committee 
which wants to embark upon a new policy or extend and expand an 
existing one unless it involves administrative arrangements or legisla- 
tive matters or relations with any outside authority. Thus it would 
not sit to examine the proposal of the Education Committee either 
to introduce comprehensive school system or to abandon it. Such 
matters are considered as development of a specific function and are a 
responsibility of appropriate committees. It would, thus, appear that 
the General Purposes Committee of the London County Council does 
not go so far as the General and Parliamentary Committee of the 
Manchester City Council. This may be considered a weakness in 
an otherwise extremely well-organised system of the London County 
Council. This weakness is made up by the existence of the Policy Com- 
mittee of the Labour Group on the Council which would be discussed 
later. 

The Liverpool City Council entrusts the task of considering 
all questions of principle and matters connected with the various 
activities of the corporation in which more than one of the standing 
committees are or are likely to be concerned, to its Finance and 
General Purposes Committee. Matters of principle or policy which 

6. Minutes of Proceedings of London County Council, May 1, 1956, 
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have arisen from time to time include questions (d) where uniformity 
of practice is desirable, (b) where the action ta,ken is likely to be re- 
garded as a precedent, (c) where there is any proposed departure from 
an existing practice, and (d) where there are conflicting interests of two 
or more committees. The following matters which have been consider- 
ed by the Finance and General Purposes Committee in the past illus- 
trate the sort of questions considered by the committees ; 

(1) The extension of the practice of carrying out works 
required by the Corporation by direct labour instead of 
utilising the services of private contractors. 

(2) The establishment of a central purchasing organisation. 

(3) The letting of public halls controlled by the Corporation 
on Sundays for political purposes. 

(4) The enforcement of conditions in Corporation contracts 
relating to the employment of Liverpool residents only 
by contractors engaged on works within the City 
boundary. 

The above-mentioned matters illustrate that the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee discusses what may be called administrative 
policies. 

The general situation, however, is unsatisfactory in the sense 
that all councils do not have a committee to examine all matters of 
major importance as there is one in Manchester. In the absence of 
such a committee it is left for the council itself to perform the task 
of coordinating ail its policies. This deficiency is made up by the 
existence of well-organised political parties. The two major political 
parties of the country control a great majority of local councils 
between themselves. Every local political group fights elections on the 
basis of well-defined programme. There are broad declarations of 
what a party would implement if returned in majority. Every political 
group has a small group of members who decide as to what stand the 
group should take on individual matters. The Labour group has a 
Policy Committee which examines all matters of policy in the first 
instance. They are then discussed and ratified by the whole group. 
The Policy Committee is generally composed of the leader and deputy 
leader of the whole group, chief whip, two junior whips, group secretary 
and three other members of the group. In the London County Coun- 
cil, the Labour Policy Committee consists of the leader of the Group, 
the Chairmen of Committees together with the Chief Whip and four 
junior whips — all elected by the whole Labour group. This Policy 
Committee performs the task of coordinating the policies of the 
Council. 
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The leader of the majority party is officially recognised as the 
Leader of the Council in the London County Couiicil and the Liverpool 
City Council. He has the special responsibility of coordinating the 
policies of the Council as a whole. In order to keep himself free to 
devote his time and energies to the work of coordination he is not the 
Chairman of any committee in the London County Council. “His 
real work”, says Professor W.A. Robson, “within the Council is to 
organise, to coordinate, to give unity and stimulus to the majority 
party. He has to keep a watchful outlook for matters of policy which 
are likely to give trouble or put the Council or the dominant party in 
a difficult corner; and above all he must keep his hands on the big 
questions of principle with which the Council has to deal, or ought to 
deal.”® Every Labour group has a leader who may not be officially 
recognised in the Council’s Standing Orders and his duties are similar 
to those of the Leader of the London County Council. 

IV 

Now we come to what may be called the executive stage. There 
is the need to ensure that all committees and departments shall work in 
concert in the carrying out of approved plans. Here we come across 
another weakness in the system. There is no committee whose job 
it is to see that all approved plans are being carried out with reason- 
able speed. It is the job of each committee to see that its plans are 
implemented. There is in some places provision for resolution of 
differences between committees. The General Purposes Committee 
in the London County Council, for example, does this job. The Coun- 
cil itself performs this job of supervising the work of its several com- 
mittees. Each committee submits periodical reports — in some cases 
every six months, in others once every year. This is not quite satis- 
factory. It is a long period. If anything has gone wrong it would 
be discovered after months when it may be too late to catch up with the 
schedule. A three-monthly report on the progress of work, therefore, 
may be insisted. This report may be a brief one telling the council 
whether the work is going ahead according to schedule or not. The 
report should give reasons if the work is not going ahead according lo 
schedule. The half-yearly or the annual report should be a fuller one. 
This alone appears to be feasible because giving power to one particular 
committee to supervise the work of other committees would be resented 
by committees. 

In connection with the question of supervision, the role of the 
Clerk may be considered. Should he be given authority to watch the 


8. William A. Robson, The Government and Misgovernment of London, London, 
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progress of work being carried out by various departments ? At 
present every departmental head reports progress to the committee 
concerned. The Clerk through whom every report passes knows what 
is going on and how it is going on. In some cases the work may be 
held up because some committee, the Central Purchasing Committee, 
for example, has not disposed of the matter. liere all that the Clerk 
can do is to impress upon the Committee Chairman the need to dispose 
of the matter quickly. But what should be clone when the work is 
suffering on account of laziness or incompetence of a departmental 
head ? At present the Clerk’s help is sought by the departmental 
heads in such cases. The Clerk exercises what may be called persua- 
sive influence. In Indian local bodies, the Chief Executive Officer 
has authority to intervene in the departmental working and order 
the departmental heads as he thinks proper. In British local councils, 
the Clerk does not have such authority. Mr. Keith-Lucas in his lec- 
ture to the Nalgo Summer Conference in Oxford in 1955 said, ‘T am 
doubtful whether anything of that sort is really necessary. I believe 
that as tilings are today, by virtue of his position as Town Clerk, he 
has an influence over his colleagues which would not really be enhanc- 
ed by giving him official power to interfere. If you come to that state 
of conflict between the Town Clerk and one of his colleagues, that the 
Town Clerk has got to walk into the other man’s department and inter- 
free with the administration, one of them had better resign pretty 
quickly”. This is the attitude of one who has himself been a local 
government official and is now a Councillor. But the need has been 
realised for strengthening the position of the Clerk in regard to general 
administrative arrangements of the council. The Policy Advisory 
Committee of the Coventry City Council, following the advice of the 
PI.M. Treasury O & M team which investigated the organisation of 
the Council, advised the Council to formally allocate to the Town Clerk, 
as the Chief Administrative Officer, the following responsibilities : 

(1) To take a continuing interest in the eftectiveness and 
economy of all administrative arrangements through- 
out the Corporation; 

(2) To ensure that administrative activities with which two 
or more Departments are concerned are elfectivcly 
coordinated; 

(3) To furnish an O & M service for all Departments; 

(4) To maintain a broad view of the balance and eflfective- 
ness of arrangements made to carry out the policy laid 
down by the Council and to bring to the notice of 
Departments (and if necessary Committees) the need 
for any change; 
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and that for the performance of these duties the Town Clerk be 
responsible to the Establishment and General Administration 
Committee.® 

This shows growing realisation of the need to make the Clerk 
responsible for general administrative efficiency of the whole machine. 
The Clerk is gradually acquiring formal power to keep a watching eye 
on the working of the entire machine. 

V 

This brings us to the question of general organisation which is 
of utmost importance. Many councils have come to realise the need 
for entrusting the duty in regard to over-all administrative arrange- 
ments to one particular committee. In the London County Council 
and the Birmingham City Council it is the General Purposes Com- 
mittee. Manchester has a committee called the Coordination Com- 
mittee for this purpose. This development of entrusting the work in 
regard to broad administrative arrangements has enabled the Council 
to see that all parts of the machine are brought into proper relationship 
with one another and are coordinated and working to a common end. 
The need for a good committee lay-out, a good departmental lay-out 
and a continuous watch on the administrative organisation can never 
be over-emphasised. A good committee structure reduces the scope 
of overlapping to the minimum; so does a good departmental lay-out. 
That solves the problem of coordination to a great extent. 

Thus we find that a number of devices are used to secure effective 
coordination in administration. The biggest councils have and are 
giving much attention to the problem of coordination. Devices used 
for this purpose may be grouped into three classes. One group includes 
Standing Orders and Instructions to Committees. Much is achieved 
by carefully-framed Standing Orders. They, in some places, nominate 
certain chairmen as ex officio members of certain committees. They 
prescribe common procedures for the purchase of civic lands, and for 
the breaking open of highways. The Instructions to committees have 
a similar effect, e.g., they may limit the sums that committees may 
spend without prior approval of the Finance Committee, or detail 
the matters where certain other specified committees must be consulted. 
The eflectiveness of Standing Orders is, however, a function of the 
effectiveness of the Clerk’s department. The second group of devices 
depends on the duties allocated to what are called ‘Common Service’ 

9. Public Adbnimstrmion, London, Vol XXXU, Spring 1954, p. 94. 
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committees such as the Finance, the Establishment, the Central Pur- 
chasing and the General Purposes Committees. The third group 
includes such devices as liaison membership and joint sub-committees. 

All these devices are complementary to one another and they are 
all used by local councils. The degree of the use of each device varies, 
as is natural, from council to council. The determination of the 
degree of the use of each device is generally a responsibility of the 
committee which is entrusted with the task of looking after the over-all 
administrative arrangements of the council. This committee is guided 
by its experience and local problems. The Clerk is its principal 
adviser. 





CORRESPONDENCE 

I 

Role of Advisory Bodies in Covernment 


The Editor, 

IJ.P.A. 

Sir, 

Shri R.C. Dutt, in Ms iliuminat- 
ing article on “Hearing and Con- 
sultation Procedure in Public Admi- 
nistration” published in the last 
issue of the Journal (Vol. IV, No. 3, 
for July-September 1958) has 
rightly pin-pointed the importance 
of the consultative bodies in the 
formulation and implementation of 
Government policies and program- 
mes, in particular those relating to 
plamiing and development. But 
he does not tell us what the Govern- 
ment of India are doing to plan and 
control the growth, development 
and proliferation of the advisory 
councils and committees and to en- 
hance their effectiveness. These con- 
sultative bodies are multiplying 
rapidly, like rabbits, as once Mr. 
Churchill put it in relation to his 
country. No week passes without 
our hearing of the establishment of 
tliis or that advisory council or 
committee. Their role is also be- 
coming increasingly important in 
the context of the changed character, 
scope and content of governmental 
activity. 

Shri Dutt classifies the objects 
of the advisory bodies into two 
categories : {a) obtaining expert 
advice : (6) eliciting representative 

opinion of interested parties and 
association and participation of the 
people in the administrative process. 
He is further quick to point out that 
“a great majority of the consultative 
bodies are, however, neither purely 
expert committees, nor purely repre- 
sentative. They consist of both these 
elements the object being to provide 


a balance between the specialised 
requirements of modern adminis- 
trations and the representative cha- 
racter of democratic Government.” 
One is naturally tempted to ask ; 
(1) “Do the Central Government 
Departments have, before them, when 
they decide to set up a new consulta- 
tive body, full and comprehensive 
information regarding the number, 
functions, size and composition and 
rules of procedure of all advisory 
councils and committees already 
existing in the Government?”; (2) 
“Has the Government worked out 
for their own guidance any criteria, 
based on an appraisal of the past 
experience and results, to determine 
the extent to which the elements of 
expertise and representation should 
be combined together in a certain 
advisory committee or council to be 
set up?” (3) “Has the Government 
evolved any model standards and 
rules about the size, business pro- 
cedures, etc., to ensure and improve 
the effectiveness of consultative 
bodies So far the present writer 
is aware, the answer to all these 
three questions is in the negative. In 
the absence of the above-mentioned 
information, criteria and standards, 
is it not likely that the functions of 
some of the advisory bodies overlap 
and that the advisory councils and 
committees at times tend to ‘window- 
dress,’ ‘delay’ and ‘nullify’ certain 
policies and programmes of a gov- 
ernment department? A study in 
1955 of the similar institutions iji 
Great Britain revealed that “The 
tendencies to delay, to postpone, to 
avoid, and to compromise are appa- 
rent in almost all the types of com- 
mittee Responsibility is diffi- 

cult to discern in a many-headed 
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institution; too easily a committee 
becomes a screen or a shield.”^ The 
situation in India can obviously be 
not much different, especially in the 
light of the recent tendency of govern- 
ment departments to proliferate 
heavily. The use of advisory com- 
mittees here in a way tends to streng- 
then the hands of officials to dis- 
regard public opinion. Through 
them officials have the opportunity to 
‘nobble’ their expert and influential 
potential critics. 

I would therefore venture to 
suggest the appointment by the Gov- 
ernment of India of a committee to 
inquire into the objectives, functions 
and composition, etc., of the great 
maze of the advisory bodies which 
we have come to have today with a 
view to their rationalization and the 
formulation of model standards and 
guide-lines for future. As the advi- 
sory bodies draw considerably upon 
the non-official sector, it would be 
advisable to include in the committee 
of inquiry a few non-official repre- 
sentatives of tlie people. The need 
for such a committee hardly requires 
further elaboration, considering the 
educative and participational role of 
these institutions in stabilizing and 
deepening the foundations of a demo- 
cratic form of government in a Wel- 
fare State which India is today. The 
advisory bodies today “fulfil the 
general purpose of keeping official 
practice in close touch with public 
opinion and preventing the evolu- 
tion of a departmental world which 
is out of relation to the facts of real 
life. They help the official to under- 
stand the feelings (not excluding the 
prejudices) of the public, and the 
public to appreciate the restrictions 
(not all of them self-imposed) to 
which the official is subject.”^ 

A good deal of the preparatory 


study in the matter can be usefully 
undertaken by the Central O & M 
Division; this should obviously help 
the committee of enquiry, if and when 
set up, to finish its task with speed 
and effectiveness. 

Yours faithfully. 
New Delhi, H.C. Mathur 

November 25, 1958. 

Shri R.C. Butt has, in his reply 
to the Editor, pointed out that the 
object of his article was mainly to 
bring out the position which con- 
sultative bodies hold in modern 
administrations and to emphasise 
the reasons for their importance. 
The greater part of the article dealt 
with the subject in a general way; the 
Indian experience was drawn upon 
by way of illustration only. The 
only conclusion arrived at was that 
the consultative bodies in India had 
helped to keep the administration 
attuned to public opinion; and, in 
the general sense in which it was 
meant, this conclusion is justified. 
Shri Butt thinks that Shri Mathur’s 
letter is, in essence, an extension of 
the same line of thought. 

Shri Butt further points out that 
the decision whether or not to set up 
an advisory council with regard to 
a particular function of Government 
is taken more on the basis of the 
nature of the functions and the need 
for advice, expert or otherwise, 
than on a general appraisal of the 
experience with regard to other 
advisory bodies. Model rules are 
hardly suitable where requirements 
vary with individual cases. Without 
underestimating the need for a 
general appraisal, Shri Butt suggests 
that this could be undertaken as a 
subject of study by the LLP. A. itself 
rather than by a committee of the 
nature suggested by Shri Mathur. 


1. K.C. Wheare, Government by Committee — Aji Essay on the British Constitution, 
London, Oxford University Press 1955, p. 253. 

2. Advisory Bodies — A Study of their uses in Relation to Central Government, 
1919-1939. Ed. R.V. Vernon & N, Manserg, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1940, 
pp. 436-437. 
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The Problem of Administrative Tribunals 


The Editor, 

IJ.P.A. 

Sir, 

I have carefully read the article 
“The Problem of Administrative 
Tribunals” by Shri N.K. Bhojwmi 
published in the Indian Journal of 
Public Administration for April- 
June 1958. There are certain ob- 
servations made by the author in the 
article which need clarification. 

There is no doubt that adminis- 
trative tribunals have been constitut- 
ed to promote good administration. 
The ordinary courts are unfitted to 
deal with cases involving specialised 
knowledge. Moreover, the courts 
burdened with ordinary rules of 
evidence cannot act quickly. Admi- 
nistrative tribunals in a Welfare State 
have become a permanent part of 
our constitutional system. The 
author of the article recommends 
the curtailment of the writ powers of 
the High Courts and the Supreme 
Court in order to free the adminis- 
trative tribunals from judicial con- 
trol (p. 182, Vol. Ill, No. 3). This 
is being proposed in the interest of 
speed and good administration. It 
is not easy to concur with this view. 
Administrative tribunals are not to 
be regarded as mere appendages 
of Government Departments. Citi- 
zens should enjoy a general right of 
appeal to High Courts and the 
Supreme Court against decisions of 
tribunals on jurisdictional facts or 
on questions of law by certiorari or 
prohibition. That is to say pro- 
ceedings of administrative tribunals 
should be liable to be reviewed and 
their decisions quashed by the Court 
if it can be shown that the members 
of the tribunal did not hear the case 
with an open mind or had prejudged 
the issue; or that they had exercised 
their powers to promote unauthorised 


purposes; or had been influenced by 
improper motives of extraneous con- 
siderations. This was also the find- 
ing of the Committee on Adminis- 
trative Tribunals and Enquiries, 
U.K., 1957. 

The author of tlie article again 
has not made himself clear in ex- 
plaining the extent of judicial control 
in England and U.S.A. This needs 
further elucidation. It will be wrong 
to suppose that judicial review in 
England is totally barred in the 
absence of statutory provisions. It 
is effected, in the words of Atkin 
L.J., in R.V. Electricity Commission- 
ers (1924) I.K.B. 17] through the 
prerogative writs. Of course, the 
extent of judicial control in U.S.A. 
is greater as compared to that exer- 
cised in England. In England, as 
Sir Cecil Carr has pointed out, ‘The 
administrative tribunal would find the 
facts and the courts would not 
interfere unless the evidence or the 
perversity of the finding required 
them to intervene’ [Concerning Eng- 
lish Administrative Law (1941), 
p.l08]. Similar observation was 
made by the Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers : ‘while we are of opinion 
that there should be an absolute and 
universal right of appeal to the High 
Court on any point of law from the 
judicial decision of a Minister or a 
Ministerial Tribunal, we are satis- 
fied that there should as a rule be no 
appeal to any Court of Law on 
issues of fact’ (Report, p. 108 ). 
‘Law’ and ‘fact’, are, however, not 
mutually exclusive categories that 
stand wholly apart. The judicial 
review in America involves review of 
facts as well to a limited extent, 
i.e., the Court is not concerned with 
weight of the evidence; it has to 
ascertain whether there is sufficient 
evidence to support the adminis- 
trative finding. In England an 
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administrative finding without, any 
evidence will be held ultra vires by the 
Courts and so the rule of finality for 
administrative fact findings is sub- 
ject to the ‘no-evidence rule’, which 
is somewhat akin to ‘substantial rule’ 
in U.S.A. The basis of judicial re- 
view of jurisdictional facts both in 
U.K. and U.S.A. is to prevent the 
arbitrary exercise of power by the 
Executive. In the words of the 
Supreme Court of U.S.A., in St. 
Joseph Stock Yanis Co. V. United 
States [298 U.S. 38, 52 (1936)], “To 
say that their (tribunals’) findings of 
fact may be made conclusive where 
constitutional rights of liberty and 
property are involved, is to place 
those rights at the mercy of adminis- 
trative officers and seriously to im- 
pair the security inherent in our 
judicial safeguards. That prospect, 
with our multiplication of adminis- 
trative agencies, is not one to be 
lightly regarded.” 

Of course, the courts in U.K. 
cannot challenge the law of the 
Parliament which is supreme, while 
courts in U.S.A. can challenge not 
only the statute but also the adminis- 
trative decision. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

Delhi, Ramesh Narain Mathur 
September 24, 1958. 

* :i: * 


on the contrary that “it would be 
premature at this stage to amend the 
Constitution” (p. 182) and that “an 
amendment of the Constitution to 
curtail the powers of the High 
Courts or the Supreme Court or both 
in regard to administrative authorities 
and Tribunals would be justified 
only if experience of the working of 
adequately constituted Tribunals 
compels it.” (p. 181). Dr. Mathur 
and I thus seem to share the same 
views. 


The second clarification sought 
by Dr. Mathur is in regard to the 
extent of judicial control in England 
and the U.S.A. The article made a 
reference to this point rather casually 
because neither its purpose nor my 
competence permitted a full discus- 
sion of it. I have treated the 
problem of Administrative Tribunals 
as one of public administration 
rather than as one of law and it 
would have taken me beyond the 
scope of the paper to include in it a 
discussion of the extent of judicial 
control over administrative action in 
other countries even if I had been 
qualified to do so. I am, however, 
grateful to Dr. Mathur for making 
some very useful observations on this 


subject. 


Yours faithfully. 


New Delhi, N. K. BhojwariL 

December 30, 1958. 

sis * * 


Sir, 

Dr. R. N: Mathur has sought 
clarification on certain points made 
by me in my essay on “The Problem 
of Administrative Tribunals”. 

The first relates to the writ powers 
of the High Courts and the Supreme 
Court. He has understood me to 
have recommended a curtailment of 
these powers in order to free Adminis- 
trative Tribunals from judicial con- 
trol. This is obviously a mis- 
understanding because I have stated 


Note by the Editor 

The following extracts from the 
Committee on Administrative Tri- 
bunals and Enquiries, H.M.S.O., 
1957, will be of interest : — 

“An appeal to the courts on 
matters of fact would not, we think, 
be desirable since it would constitute 
an appeal from a body expert in the 
particular subject to a relatively 
inexpert body. In the absence of 
special considerations we consider 
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that the ideal appeal structure for 
tribunals should take the form of a 
general appeal from a tribunal of 
first instance to a second or appellate 
tribunal. By a general appeal we 
mean an appeal on fact, law or 
merits.” (para 105, Report), 


“We are firmly of the opinion 
that all decisions of tribunals should 
be subject to review by the courts on 
points of law. This review could 
be obtained either by proceedings 
for certiorari or by appeal. If, as 
we recommend, tribunals are com- 
pelled to give full reasons for their 
decisions any error of law in such a 
decision would subject the decision 
to quashing by order of certiorari in 
England, and it is now clear that the 
fact that the decision of the tribunal 
may be expressed in the statute as 
“final” does not oust this jurisdic- 
tion an application to quash a 

decision on this ground is quite 
different from an appeal on a point 
of law. In the former case the court 
can only quash the decision, while 
in the latter case the court may 
substitute, or in effect substitute, its 
own decision. Again, in the former 
case, the court must find the error, 
if it can, on the face of the record; 
it cannot look at anything else. In 
the latter case the court can in addi- 
tion look at the notes of the evidence 


given before the tribunal if the point 
of law is whether there was evidence 
on which the tribunal could in law 
have arrived at its decision. An 
appeal on a point of law is therefore 
wider in scope. For all these 
reasons we recommend that review 
by the courts of decisions of tribunals 
should in general be provided by 
making the decisions subject to 
appeal on points of law.” (para 107, 
Report) 

“Whatever may be decided, as to 
the scope and method of appeals to 
the courts from tribunals we are 
convinced that the remedies by way 
of orders of certiorari, prohibition 
and mandamus should continue. 
They are clearly necessary in cases 
where questions of jurisdiction are 
involved and in cases where no pro- 
vision is made for appeals on points 
of law.” 

:l! :l! 

The point of disagreement between 
Dr. Mathur and Shri Bhojwani is 
not one of practical or immediate 
importance; their only difference 
is that while Dr. Mathur is, in effect, 
opposed as a matter of principle 
to the extinction of the powers of 
judicial review under any circums- 
tances, Shri Bhojwani would leave 
the issue open until administrative 
remedies are provided and tried for 
some years. 



RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

IN INDIA 


An important recent develop- 
ment in the field of recruitment was 
the Central Government’s decision 
to constitute a pool, with an initial 
strength of 100, for temporary place- 
ment of well-qualified Indian scien- 
tists and technologists returning from 
abroad, until they are absorbed in 
suitable posts on a more or les; 
permanent basis. Persons with 
Indian qualifications and outstand- 
ing academic record may also be 
considered for appointments which 
would not ordinarily exceed 25 per 
cent of the total number. The ‘Pool’ 
personnel will be attached or second- 
ed to a Government department or 
a State industrial enterprise or other 
organisations including private indus- 
trial establishments. The controlling 
authority of the Pool will be the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research; it will be advised by an 
i8-mari committee. Selection will 
be made by a special recruitment 
board consisting of the Chairman or 
a Member of the Union Public Service 
Commission, one representative each 
of the M inistry of Home Affairs and 
the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, and three scientists 
and technical men to be no- 
minated each year in consulta- 
tion with the Union Public Service 
Commission. 

The recently issued Union Public 
Service Commission (Exemption from 
Consultation) Regulations, 1958, pro- 
vide that, in the case of temporary or 
olficiating appointments which are not 
likely to last for more than a year and 
which must be made in the public inte- 
rest immediately and the reference to 
the Commission will cause undue de- 
lay, (I) “if the appointment continues 


beyond a period of six months, a 
fresh estimate as to the period for 
which the person appointed is likely to 
hold the post shall be made and re- 
ported to the Commission” and (2) “if 
such estimate indicates that the person 
appointed is likely to hold the post 
for a period of more than one year 
from the date of appointment, the 
Commission shall immediately be 
consulted in regard to the filling of 
the post.” The new Regulations 
also extend the exemption from con- 
sulting the Union Public Service 
Commission to inter-Service transfers 
rf officers holding qnasi-permanent 
appointments; the new Regulations, 
however, make the exemption, as a 
whole subject to the proviso “save 
as otherwise expressly provided in 
the rules governing recruitment to the 
civil service or the civil post con- 
cerned.” 

In Punjab, the Government has 
decided that the State Public Service 
Commission will hold combined 
examinations for recruitment to 
similar posts and services in the State. 
Ten groups, covering 40 categories 
of posts, have been formed for pur- 
poses of such combined recruitment. 
A separate examination will be held 
for each of the 10 groups. Candidat- 
es, who happen to secure high places 
in the merit list of a group, for ins- 
tance, that of the Punjab Civil 
Service (Executive Branch), ‘A’ 
Class Tahsildarship, etc., but are not 
taken into the Punjab Civil Service 
because of limited vacancies in that 
service, might henceforth be offered 
‘A’ Class Tahsildarship or other 
posts placed in succession in the 
group. 
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Further progress has been made 
in regard to the establishment of the 
proposed National Academy of 
Administration. It has been decided 
to prescribe a concentrated course of 
four months’ common training in ba- 
sic non-professional subjects for fresh 
entrants to the All-India Services and 
the Central Services, Class I, viz., 
the Indian Foreign Service, Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service, Indian 
Customs and Excise Service, Indian 
Income Tax Service, Indian Defence 
Accounts Service, Transportation 
(Traffic) and Commercial Depart- 
ments of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of Indian Railways 
and the Indian Railway Accounts 
Service and the Indian Postal Service. 
The course will be conducted at an 
institution to be named ‘The National 
Academy of Administration’ to be 
located at Mussoorie, The syllabus 
for the course will include : (1) The 
evolution of the modern Indian State 
as a democratic, secular and welfare 
State; Survey of main currents of 
Indian History; political, economic 
and social ; Interplay of world forces' — 
Asian and European. (2) The Cons- 
titution of India — its evolution, basic 
principles and main provisions; Par- 
liamentary democracy — its postulat- 
es and implications; Central and 
State Governments — their relation- 
ship. (3) Public Administration — 
principles, organisation and proce- 
dures; Machinery of Government — 
Central Ministries and Departments, 
Local Self-Government, public cor- 
porations and other semi-auton- 
omous bodies ; Public services — 
ideals, attitudes and code of conduct. 
(4) Indian Economy — policy deve- 
lopment and administration; Public 
Finance — ^policy, budgeting, fiscal 
legislation and administration; Public 
enterprises. (5) State and the Social 
Services — Sarvodaya — G a n d h i a n 
philosophy, Welfare State ; Socialism; 
Social services, social security and 
social welfare, industrial relations and 
trade unions. (6) Science and tech- 


nology — ^impact on economy, admi- 
nistration and social institutions in 
general, with particular reference to 
Indian conditions. (7) General sub- 
jects like Linguistics (the science of 
languages) along with the common 
features of various languages preva- 
lent in India, statistics, population 
trends according to census reports, 
Indian culture and recent history of 
progress in science, arts and literature. 

The Union Ministry of Labour 
and Employment has started a pilot 
project in the training of secretariat 
staff in supervisory techniques based 
on Training Within Industiy princi- 
ples — ‘job instruction’ to train the 
supervisor in regard to instructing 
the subordinates about work; ‘job 
methods’ to enable the supervisor to 
analyse and improve the existing 
methods and procedures of work ; and 
‘job relations’ to develop in the 
supervisory personnel correct attitud- 
es for proper handling of the human 
element in administration. These 
three programmes of Training With- 
in Industry have been adapted to the 
particular needs of central govern- 
ment offices. By December 15, 1958, 
83 supervisors — first and second 
level supervisors from below, viz., 
section officers, assistant directors, 
etc.^ — had participated in the ‘Job 
Instruction’ programme, 78 in the 
‘Methods’ and 81 in the ‘Relations.’ 
The experiment in supervisory train- 
ing for office personnel promises 
good results by way of higher effi- 
ciency. The training is being im- 
parted by Shri A.P. Veera Raghavan, 
Under Secretary, who has been 
specially instructed for the purpose. 
The Ministry of Labour and Em- 
ployrnent has also been running a 
Training-Within-Industry Centre at 
Bombay since 1954. Training With- 
in Industry has been introduced in 
about 200 firms covering a wide range 
of industries both in the public and 
private sectors, such as textiles, iron 
and steel, electricity, glass, cement, 
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rubber, chemicals, heavy and light 
engineering, defence undertakings, 
railways, posts and telegraphs, etc. 
About 40,000 industrial supervisors 
have been trained in all the three 
Training-Within-Industry program- 
mes. 

The National Development Coun- 
cil at its recent meeting urged the 
State Governments to organise train- 
ing programmes for village leaders 
who work with village panchayats 
and co-operatives and for young men 
in rural areas who could serve as 
secretaries of village institutions. 
The Co-ordination Committee, con- 
sisting of the Union Ministers of 
Food and Agriculture and Commu- 
nity Development, has decided that 
senior officers of Agriculture Depart- 
ments ill the States, particularly the 
Directors of Agriculture, should 
actively participate in the training 
programme of Gram Sahayaks. The 
second orientation course, at the 
Central Institute for Study and Re- 
search in Community Development 
(October 2-November 2), was attend- 
ed by four non-officials — the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Union Ministry 
of Community Development, and 
three M.L.A.s from Kerala, Mysore 
and Andhra Pradesh — and 28 officials 
drawn from States and Union terri- 
tories. Its syllabus included philo- 
sophy, concepts and objectives of 
community development; evolution 
of a socialist programme and of 
democracy ; problems of under- 
development in Indian rural com- 
munities; techniques of community 
development, including methods and 
processes; public administration and 
the transformation of the law and 
polic ; State into a welfare State; and 
certain selected facets of the pro- 
gramme, such as agriculture and 
allied subjects, co-operation, village 
industries, public health and sanita- 
tion. The Central Council of Local 
Self-Government, at its fourth meet- 
ing held at New Delhi from October 


27 to 29, recommended inter alia 
the establishment of an institute for 
training officers holding supervisory 
posts in local bodies. 

Bombay has set up a ! 5-member 
State Council for Training in Voca- 
tional Trades to advise the State 
Government in carrying out the 
training policies laid down by the 
National Council and to coordinate 
the vocational training programmes 
throughout the State. The Govern- 
ment of Madras has appointed a foui - 
nieraber committee to suggest ways 
and means to improve the content 
and quality of training given by the 
institutions set up in the State 
under the community development 
programme. 

^ ![; sis 

The Central O & M Division is 
at present engaged in carrying out a 
general review of its work during the 
last four years under its new Director, 
Shri K. P. Mathrani, I.C.S. Work 
in the Union Home Ministry has 
been reorganised to avoid duplica- 
tion. Sections in the Home Ministi^ 
will, in future, be under the charge of 
either a Deputy Secretary or an 
Under Secretary and not of both as 
at present; and files from any one 
section will therefore not have to go 
to both the Under Secretary and the 
Deputy Secretary. An interesting 
experiment in expediting disposal of 
work is under way in the Ministry 
of External Affairs. Initial noting 
on the files is made either by tlie 
Under Secretaries or by the Deputy 
Secretaries (and not by Assistants) 
who send the files direct to the Joint 
Secretaries or the Secretaries. 

Ill Madhya Pradesh, the Govern- 
ment has set up a five-member com- 
mittee for the evaliial ion of the pro- 
gress of the national extension service 
and community development pro- 
gramme in the State. Further, an 
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Organization and Methods Branch 
has been set up in the General 
Administration Department of the 
State Secretariat. Its functions in- 
clude advice on departmental struc- 
tures, staffing and training arrange- 
ments and improvement of proce- 
dures. The O & M Branch is head- 
ed by Shri K. Radhakrishnan, I.C.S., 
Additional Chief Secretary, who has 
also been entrusted with the work of 
investigating the causes of the increase 
in non-development expenditure and 
of suggesting means of securing eco- 
nomy consistent with administrative 
efficiency. The Bombay State Trans- 
port has decided to apply work study 
techniques to rationalise its methods 
and procedures of work. 

Among the important committees, 
commissions or boards which have 
recently been set up or in the process 
of formation are an informal Tech- 
nical Advisory and an informal 
Research Programme Committee for 
the Central Company Law Depart- 
ment; a central co-ordinating com- 
mittee on employment studies; a 
Central Copyright Board under the 
Copyright Act, 1957; an Inter- 
mediate Ports Development Com- 
mittee for selection of intermediate 
ports for intensive development in 
order of priority; a Central Cotton 
Textiles Consultative Board; a 
committee on the unification of laws 
in Kerala: and a standing advisory 
committee for large-scale industries 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

* :ie --l! 

The Government of India has 
ratified the Convention, adopted by 
the International Labour Office in 
June 1951, on equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work 
of equal value. The ratification of 
the Convention by India has been 
facilitated by the observation, made 
in March 1956 by the LL.O. Com- 
inittee of Experts on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recom- 


mendations, that ratifying Govern- 
ment must ensure the application 
of the principle only in so far as it 
had control over the methods for 
determining rates of remunerations 
as in the case of public services and 
occupations and industries in respect 
of which the Government is required 
to fix wages. 

Recently, fresh orders issued by 
the Central Government emphasise 
that no officer will be retained or re- 
employed in service beyond the date 
of compulsory reti remen t except when 
it is clearly in the public interest and 
where it is evident that other officers 
in service are either not ripe enough 
to take up the appointment or that 
the retiring officer is of such out- 
standing merit that Government con- 
sider it desirable to retain him in 
service further. Extension or re- 
employment may be granted up to 
two years at a time beyond the age 
of superannuation, and may be fur- 
ther extended by not more than a 
year, save in exceptional circumstanc- 
es. In West Bengal, the cadres and 
pay scales of class IV health person- 
nel have been rationalised; a unified 
ffli/rc with certain broad heads, has 
been created to ensure greater mobi- 
lity of staff as between diflbrent types 
of posts. In Bombay, the pay scales 
for the technical personnel employed 
in government engineering colleges 
and polytechnics have been subs- 
tantially increased with a view to 
attracting the right type of qualified 
personnel to the teaching posts re- 
quiring technical qualifications. The 
Uttar Pradesh Government has decid- 
ed that a Government official, who 
acts as Chaimian of the Board of 
Directors, or as ex officio Director, 
or an autonomous industrial oi" com- 
mercial undertaking or corporation 
or statutory body in which Govern- 
ment funds have been invested, wail 
no longer be allowed to receive any 
fees or other remuneration from these 
bodies. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


The President of India visited the 
Institute on November 28. 

The first session of the Master’s 
Diploma Course in Public Adminis- 
tration at the Institute's School of 
Public Administration commenced 
on November 3 with seven students in 
the First Year course, and 23 in the 
Second Year. There is provision for 
admitting up to 50 students to each 
course from the next session. Of 
the 23 admitted to the Second Year 
course, six are on deputation from 
State Governments. 

A Seminar on “Improving City 
Government” was convened by the 
Institute at Bangalore on September 
13-14; it was attended by 25 repre- 
sentatives drawn from the Central 
Government, State Governments, 
Municipal Corporations and Com- 
mittees, Universities, etc. 

The Trivandrum Local Branch of 
the Institute organised a symposium 
on the recommendations of the 
Kerala Administrative Reforms Com- 
mittee on September 30 under the 
presidentship of Dr. John Mathai, 
Vice-Chancellor, Kerala University. 

Lectures delivered at the Institute 
during recent months were as follows : 

Aug. 30 : Prof. Lynton K. Caldwell, 
on “New Developments 
in Training for Public 
Administration” 
(Chairman : Shri Vishnu 
Sahay, I.C.S., Cabinet 
Secretary). 

Sept. 10 : Prof. Quincy Wright, for- 
merly of the Chicago 
University and now Visit- 
ing Professor at the Indian 
School of International 
Studies, on “Adminis- 
trative Problems of Inter- 
national Law.” 


(Chairman : Shri S. tail, 
I.C.S. (retd.), Chairman, 
Air Transport Council, 
Ministry of Transport &, 
Communications). 

Dec. 3 : A series of three lectures 
by Shri A.K. Chamia. 
Comptroller & Auditor- 
General, on “The Func- 
tion of Audit in a Demo- 
cracy” 

(Chairman : Shri V. f. 
Krishnamachari, Deputy 
Chairman, Planning 
Commission), 

Dec. 4 : on “The Question of the 
Separation of Audit and 
Accounts.” 

(Chairman : Shri Morarji 
P. De.sai, Union Minister 
of Finance). 

Dec. 5 : on “The Accountability of 
Public Enterprises”. 
(Chairman : Shri T.N. 
Singh, Member, Planning 
Commission and form- 
erly, Chairman, Public 
Accounts Committee of 
Parliament). 

A descriptive study, prepared by 
the Institute, entitled “The Organi- 
sation of the Government of India,” 
has been published by Asia Publish- 
ing House, Bombay. It is priced 
Rs. 20. It is the first publication 
of its kind giving an informative pic- 
ture of the overall organisation of the 
Government of India — its various 
Ministries and Departments, their 
field agencies and offices, the spe- 
cial administrative agencies men- 
tioned in the Constitution, the 
Cabinet Secretariat and Planning 
Commission. There arc also 30 
large charts illustrating the organi- 
sation of the various Ministries and 
Departments. 
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ESTIMATES COMMITTEE, 1958-59, 26th Report (Ministry of 
Defence — Organisation of the Ministry of Defence and Services Head- 
quarters). New Delhi, Lolc Sabha Secretariat, 1958, v, p.48, 0.75 n.p. 


’ The important conclusions and 
are as under : 

J. Organisation and Procedures 

1. The present system does not 
make for economy or efficiency in 
administration and requires some 
modification. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to the question 
of having an integrated machinery 
for arriving at overall policy deci- 
sions affecting all the three Services 
and care should be taken that the 
Services do not function in separate 
compartments. The experience of 
the working of corresponding orga- 
nisations in the U.K., United States, 
and other advanced countries should 
be carefully examined. It might be 
desirable to explore to what extent 
an organisation based on the Councils 
system as obtaining in the U.K. might 
be more suitable. In the U.K, there 
is a Ministry of Defence, under a 
Cabinet Minister, for coordinating 
the policy and requirements of the 
three armed Services and for adminis- 
tering certain inter-service organisa- 
tions. There are three Ministers for 
the three Services presiding over the 
Board of Admiralty, Army Council 
and Air Council. The Board and 
the Councils consist of the Chief 
of the Staff of the respective Services, 
the Vicc-Chie fs, the Principal Staff 
Officers, the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary and the Permanent Secre- 
tary, who is also the Accounting 
Officer for ffie votes of the respective 
Services. While the Councils and 
the Board carry on higher administra- 
tive business, there are the War 
Office, the Admiralty and the 


recommendations of the Committee 


Ministry, for the normal administra- 
tive control of Army, Na\'y and Air 
Force. There is not sufficient data 
available to determine whether the 
Defence Minister’s inter-Services 
Committee and the Defence Minis- 
ter’s Army, Navy and Air Force 
Committees, in fact, perform similar 
functions in India. In the light of 
the statement made by tlie Prime 
Minister in March 1955 about the 
intention of Government “gradually 
to develop these Councils for each 
of these Services,” the matter should 
be brought before Parliament early 
so that a decision on the establish- 
ment of the Councils, their composi- 
tion and powers is taken and the pre- 
sent system which is based purely on 
executive decisions receives parlia- 
mentary consideration at an early 
date. 

2. Considering the volume of 
receipts it may reasonably be inferred 
that a considerable portion of it is 
likely to be of the variety of simple 
and routine references, particularly 
from the Services Headquarters, 
There seems to be some imbalance 
in the distribution of responsibilities 
between the Ministry and the Services 
Headquarters and also a lack of 
sufficient delegation of authority and 
powers to the Services Headquarters 
which are presided over by officers 
of the status of the Chiefs of Staff. 
An analysis of the receipts in the 
Ministry should be made by the 
O & M Organisation of the Govern- 
ment of India, 
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3. A proposal made by the Ser- 
vices Headquarters to the Defence 
Ministry for approval has to go 
through a number of stages which 
generate considerable subsidiary 
correspondence in obtaining or fur- 
nishing clarifications before the 
proposal is finally agreed to. There 
is considerable duplicate efibrt in 
the work of the Services Headquar- 
ters. The present system does not 
also ensure that proposals emanating 
from a certain level in the Services 
Headquarters are not examined by 
officials of lower rank in the Minis- 
try. Nor have the officers dealing 
with various matters in the Minis- 
try have the necessary expertise, nor 
the experience in the Services orga- 
nisation, the problems relating to 
which they are expected to appre- 
ciate and criticise. The powers dele- 
gated to the Services Headquarters 
and to the officers and formations 
subordinate to it require an early 
review and possible enhancement 
consistent with their responsibilities. 
The procedures should be so devised 
that a proposal is examined compre- 
hensively and jointly by all concer- 
ned. 

4. The large number of refer- 
ences about pensions at present 
dealt with in tlie Ministry should be 
decentralised to the extent possible. 
The forms, the procedure and rules 
relating to pension should be review- 
ed with a view to their simplification. 
The feasibility of framing suitable 
proformus and standard forms and 
ensuring that all relevant data are 
incorporated concurrently in the 
records sliould be examined hi order 
to obviate delays in the examination 
of claims. Where information is 
incomplete, there should be a method 
of dealing with cases expeditiously 
instead of waiting indefinitely for 
information that is"^ not forthcoming, 
¥/herever possible, eminent civi- 
iians and non-ofticials in public life 
might be asked to help in the gather- 


ing and assessment of facts’ instead 
of relying solely on official cJiamiels. 

5. The “Pilot Section” scheme, 
which was adopted in October 1956 
on the recommendations -ofi/'-dfie 
Central O & M Division, is costly*, 
special steps should be taken iiiepp" 
diately to find out if the scMq^N 
working in the intended manner ail'd' 
to assess its results in terms of effi- 
ciency and economy. The danger 
inherent in such schemes, of persons 
getting paid at higher rates for turn- 
ing out the same quality of work as 
was being done by them before, or 
by other persons in a lower grade, 
should be guarded against and time- 
ly corrective action taken. 

11. Services and Other Staff Matters 

1. In view of the experience 
gained since 1947, the justification 
for a separate organisation for the 
selection and recruitment of officers 
and other ranks for the Air Force 
alone should be re-exaniiiied, especial- 
ly when a joint Selection Board is 
working satisfactorily and efficiently 
for the Army and the Navy. The 
feasibility of adopting the principles 
outlined in the recommendations of 
Hoover Commission on the ‘Business 
Organisation of the Department of 
Defence in the U.S.A.’ should be 
considered with regard to appoint- 
ments, in the Headquarters, dealing 
with commercial type of support- 
activities. Similar principles should 
be applied to other activities like 
transport, supplies, store-keeping etc., 
even in the lower echelons. Civilians 
entrusted with such duties should 
also be trained adequately in business 
management. 

2. There is scope for integration 
of several activities, whidi are com- 
mon to the three Services, e.g., Trans- 
port, Education, Medical Services, 
Repair Services, etc. Inler-service 
organisations should have a very 
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large practical content of inter-service 
integration so as to eliminate diipli- 
ca t ion of effort. A committee should 
be appointed to examine this matter 
carciiilly and make concrete pro- 
posals. 

3. It is difficult to understand 
the reasons for the difference in the 
composition of the Standing Esta- 
blishment Goramittees set up to 
examine, approve and review the 
estabiislinients of the Army, Air 
Force and inter-service organisations 
respectively. There is hardly any 
special merit in having these three 
separate committees when tlie func- 
tions performed by them are of a 
similar character; the constitution of 
the committees should be reviewed. 
For the Ministry of Defence, and 
for the integrated services headquar- 
ters also in case the Council system 
is adopted, there should be one such 
Standing Establishment Committee, 
which would examine proposals for 
increase of staff applying the princi- 
ples mentioned in paras 4-5 below. 

4. There should be an integrated 
examination, by a special committee, 
of the entire staff strength of the 
Ministry of Defence and the three 
Fleadquarters to ensure utmost eco- 
nomy and efficiency. This Com- 
mittee, which should consist of 
one representative each of the Minis- 
tries of Finance, Home and Defence, 
preferably at the level of Joint 
Secretaries, should also make sugges- 
tions regarding alternative employ- 
ment to be provided to personnel 
found surplus. 

5. The present position in regard 
to temporary posts is hardly satis- 
factory. Strict criteria should be 
laid down for creating new posts. 
There should be periodical reviews 
to ensure that when posts, created 
for specific purposes, are extended, 
there is justification for their conti- 
nuation. The authority competent 


to create or extend a post should 
enquire why its purpose was not ful- 
filled within the duration originally 
laid down. 

6. More than 500 persons with 
over 10 years’ service had not yet 
been confirmed in the Services Head- 
quarters because the relevant Rules 
for confirmation had not been fina- 
lised and some other related ques- 
tions had not been settled. The 
various problems that arose in 
the course of framing the Rules for 
confirmation or for seniority should 
have been tackled more expeditious- 
ly; these should be taken immediate 
note of, at a high level, and a speedy 
solution found. 

7. As the civilian staff in all the 
three Headquarters are borne on 
one common roster lor purposes of 
promotions and confirmations, there 
is no justification for maintaining 
separate establishments for dealing 
with their day-to-day administra- 
tion; the entire position should be 
reviewed. 

8. Tt is not desirable to engage 
professional military officers in the 
Services Headquarters on routine 
administrative duties in place of 
civil servants, particularly wlien there 
is a general shortage of service 
officers. 

9. The medium of the staff coun- 
cils should be utilised to encourage 
the staff to bring forward sugges- 
tions for improving efficiency and 
standards of work. 

III. Finance and Accounts 

1. (/) While the system of 
accounting in the three Services is 
more or less the same, tiiere is a 
difference in the agency maintaining 
the pay accounts. For the Army", 
pay accounts are maintained by civi- 
lian personnel of the Defence 
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Accounts Departments. In the Navy 
and the Air Force the accounts are 
kept by their own Service personnel; 
the Defence Accounts Department 
only gives ‘technical advice’ and 
conducts a percentage audit of the 
accounts. (//) It is not desirable to 
have three types of separate organi- 
sations for performing duties of a 
similar nature in the three Services, 
nor that the accounts staff of the 
Navy and Air Force should include 
service personnel. 

2. There should be a review of 


the existing Finance and Accounts 
organisation for the three Services 
so as to attain the objectives of eco- 
nomy, uniformity in the application 
of rules, and greater co-ordination 
between this organisation and the 
executive authorities. The patterns 
of the Defence Finance and Accounts 
organisations in U.K., as also of the 
Railway Financial administration in 
India, should be carefully examined 
to see to what extent tliey may be 
followed ill the case of the Defence 
organisation in India. 


ESTIMATES COMMITTEE, 1957-58, llih Report [Ministry of 
Transport and Communications {Department of Communications and 
Civil Aviation) — The Indian Telephone Industries (P) Ltd.] New Delhi, 
Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1958; ii, 108p., Rs. 1.37. 


The report mainly deals with the 
Indian Telephone Industries (P) 
Ltd., Duravaninagar, Bangalore; it 
also includes the Committee’s find- 
ings on a few aspects of the telephone 
expansion schemes of the P. & T. 
Department. 

The important conclusions and 
recommendations of the Estimates 
Committee are as follows : 

/. Organisation 

1. Early action should be taken 
to appoint a Chairman with requi- 
site qualifications and aptitude, who 
holds no post in the Secretariat or 
lias severed his connection with the 
administration. Further, persons 
with business experience who might 
have no interests in private under- 
takings, and also persons of ex- 
perience in financial matters and 
in tele-communication engineering, 
should be associated with the Board. 
To the extent possible, they could 
also act as functional advisers in 
various matters and provide techni- 
cal services in the field of produc- 
tion, performance measurement, 
etc. 


2. The Board of Directors should 
take maximum responsibility and 
function on business principles and 
not look to Government for guidance 
in matters where decisions could be 
taken by it. 

3. The Board of Directors 
should concentrate on policy matters 
and measures to improve efficiency, 
economy and production, and there 
should be suitable delegation of 
powers to the authorities on the spot 
for execution of day-to-day work. 
Unless there is effective delegation, 
there can be no efficient functioning. 
With this end in view, the delegation 
of powers to lower authorities should 
be reviewed by the management. 
It should also be ensured by the 
various authorities that the powers 
delegated to authorities below are 
actually exercised. 

4. It should be possible for 
Heads of the major Departments in 
the I.T.I., e.g., the Transmissi n and 
Engineering Department, to function 
directly under the Managing Direc- 
tor, ■ especially since the present in- 
cumbent is himself a technical offic- 
er, while the General Manager might 
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control tlie other important Depart- 
ments. Under this arrangement, it 
might be possible to abolish the post 
of Manager. The organisational 
set-up of the l.T.I. should be review- 
ed in the light of the above remarks, 
as V'eli as of the position obtaining 
in modern undertakings elsewhere. 

5. With a view to ensuring 
better coordination, there should 
be set up a Board of Management, 
as ill the H.A.L., etc., consisting 
of the Managing Director and 
senior officers of the l.T.I. , to assist 
the Managing Director in the exer- 
cise of his powers, functions and 
responsibilities, not in an informal 
manner but by holding meetings at 
regular intervals, maintaining records 
of proceedings, etc. 

6. It is hard to appreciate the 
association of the Chief Engineer, 
P. & T., and the representative of 
the Ministry of Finance, with the 
Finance Committee, especially in 
view of the fact that they are station- 
ed at New Delhi where they have 
other responsibilities also. There 
is no delegation of powers to that 
Committee so that all its recommen- 
dations have to be placed before the 
Board of Directors, three of whom 
constitute the Finance Committee. 
While important financial matters 
should be considered by the Board of 
Directors, there should be sufficient 
delegation of authority below that 
level for which purpose a Board of 
Management has been recommended. 
The question of the continuance of 
die Finance Committee may be re- 
examined. 

7. The present system of having 
different Coordination Committees 
and procedures for P. & T., Railways 
and Dei'ence is not quite satisfactory. 
A better arrangement might be to 
have one Coordination Committee 
with three to four Sub-Committees, 
each dealing with the requirements of 


different user departments, and also a 
small office since that might ensure 
a closer coordination in production 
as well as in research programmes 
between the l.T.I. on the one hand 
and the different user departments 
on the other, 

IL Production, Finance and 
Accounts 

1. The l.T.I, should impress on 
the P. & T. Department, die neces- 
sity of intimating actiial'y the firm 
requirements sufficiendy in advance 
and of not making changes in tliem 
frequently. For ecoiioniicai work- 
ing, schedules once fixed should 
not be frequently altered since such 
changes result not only in decreas- 
ed productivity but also in loss of 
work-flow and inefficient use of man- 
power and machines. 

2. Efforts should be direct ,'d to 
improve the extent of actual produc- 
tion in the l.T.I, to diversify produc- 
tion, to reduce overheads, to remove 
the present imbalance in the capacity 
of diflerent types of machinery, to 
utilise the existing idle machinery 
and surplus capacity to the full and 
to improve the capital output ratio. 

3. A Technical Committee, con- 
si.sting of one or two tele-comniuni- 
ciition engineers and a chartered and/ 
or cost accountant, under the ciiair- 
manship of an experienced indus- 
trialist, should be set up at an early 
dale, to review the working of the 
l.T.I during the la"l decade. This 
Technical Committee may also look 
into the w^'orking of P. dc T. workshops 
and its report should be made avail- 
able to Parliament. 

4. The increases of profit mar- 
gins are unobjectionable so long as 
they assist in self-fniunciiig future 
development projects. The basic 
objective of a public enterprise like 
the l.T.I. should, however, not only 
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be to realise a financial profit but to 
produce the required products, to 
achieve the optimum output and to 
ensure production by economic and 
efficient methods. 

5. Prompt action to liquidate all 
the outstandings should be vigorously 
purs lied by the l.T.L with the con- 
cerned departments, which now 
amount to Rs. 138 lakhs. 

6. The expenditure trends do 
not reveal a very satisfactory picture 
in many directions. The expendi- 
ture of the l.T.]. should be regularly 
and carefully analysed and necessary 
action taken to control dispropor- 
tionate increases. 

7. (/) It is hard to appreciate 
wide variations between the actuals 
and budget figures, when the l.T.L 
has an assured business on the basis 
of the cost of production. In order 
to minimise th'se, the standard of 
budgeting, wliich in turn depends on 
proper accounting and costing,shoiild 
be improved. (//) The entire system 
of accounting — financial, cost and 
stores— should be urgently got exa- 
mined afresh by an expert team 
specially to be set up for the purpose. 
(///) Considering the similar corres- 
ponding position in other State enter- 
prises, the Government of India 
should urgently set up an Expert 
Commilice to go into the system of 
accounting— (tnance, cost and stores 
— in ail the .^ha(e undertakings With 
a vic'.v to making it fool-proof and 
achie\'ing sUmdardisation of account- 
ing procedure, to the extent possible, 
at least in all manufacturing units. 

8. The annual accounts and 
reports of public undertakings, to be 
laid before Parliament, should be 
mode fai- more detailed and exhaus- 
live than at present. Here the annual 
reports and accounts of the nation- 
alised indiislries in U.K. might be. 
considered as a model. Further, 


in order to enable Parliament and 
Pariiamentary Committee to make a 
proper study of these undertakings, 
their annual accounts and reports 
for the preceding financial year 
should be laid before Parliament 
before the commencement of budget 
discussions. 

///. Stores 

1. (/) The existence of Stores 
Purchase Committee in the I.T.I. 
is a very desirable feature, which 
may be adopted with advantage by 
other State undertakings, {ii) Con- 
sidering that the annual purchase of 
the l.T.L amount to Rs. 2-5 to 3 
crores, the feasibility of associating 
non -officials with the Stores Pur- 
chase Committee may be examined. 

2. Overstocking and shortages 
should be avoided by proper 
planning, and by stipulating realis- 
tic delivery dates for materials and 
imposing penalties on suppliers for 
failure to supply the materials in 
time; at the same time, full advantage 
should be taken of periods of low 
prices to accumulate stocks for 
future use. 

3. An increasing use should be 
made of the system of sub-contract- 
ing; purchases should be decentra- 
lised; and a Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Equipment Committee, on the 
lines of the Railway Equipment 
Committee, should be set up. 

IV, TeJrjphoue Expatvoon Schrmes 
of the P. d' T. Drpartnv^nl 

1. The need for stream -lining 
the organisational set-up of P. & T. 
workshops with a view to ensuring 
greater coordination with I.T.I., 
even if common management for the 
two be not immedimely feasible, as 
v/ell as of rationalising the manufac- 
turing operations in these units to 
fit in with the Telephone Expansion 
Schemes of the P, & T. Department, 
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should be constantly kept in view 
while making the reorganisation. 

2. To facilitate effective co- 
ordination, the desirability of 
placing ihe Hindustan Cables (Pri- 
vate) Ltd. under the administrative 
control of the Ministry of Transport 
and Communications (Depart- 
ment of Communications) should be 
considered. 

V. Personnel 

1. The abnormal increase of 
factory staff without a corresponding 
increase in production indicates a 
decline in productivity of labour. 
Vigorous and determined attempts 
should be made to control staff 
strength and to correlate it with 
production ; the present system should 
be thoroughly reviewed ; and detailed 
job analyses and proper time and 
motion studies undertaken imme- 
diately in the various shops. 

2. There is no justification for 
the grant of a conveyance allowance 
to six senior officers of the I.T.I. and 
the entertainment allowance to the 
Managing Director, 

ESTIMATES COMMITTEE,, 
Education and Scientific Research 
New Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 

The more important findings and 
recommendations of the Committee 
are summarised below : — 

/. General Observations 

1, The activities undertaken by 
the Central Social Welfare Board 
give ample opportunity to women to 
show their talent in a sphere specially 
suited to them, and also serve as 
inspiration to a large number of 
women in villages who come under 
their impact. 

2. Before starting a project, 
public co-operation should be enlist- 


3. The reasons for the large 
number of resignations in the LT.I. 
should be carefully investigated and 
appropriate remedial measures taken ; 
wage incentives on a scientific basis 
should be introduced before long, 
as also an ‘Attendance Bonus 
Scheme’; the suggestions scheme and 
awards should be better publicised 
and reasons given for suggestions 
not accepted; and a separate Wclfa.re 
Fund should be set up, to be manag- - 
ed by a Committee consisting of 
workers only, 

4. (/) A phased programme for 
training technical personnel in tele- 
communication equipment in the 
A.T.E.’s Works should be formulat- 
ed; the adequacy of the training 
schemes should be continuously re- 
viewed; and a .scheme should be 
started to recruit and train qualified 
‘apprentice’ draftsmen, tool-makers, 
designers, etc. (/7) A more senior 
officer, serving or retired, with expe- 
rience of tele-communication engi- 
neering, should be put in charge of 
the I.T.I.’s Training School. {Hi) 
“Training Within Industry” should 
be expanded. 

1957-58, 23rd Report, {Ministry of 
— Central Social Weljare Board), 
1958, iv, 87p., Rs. 1.19. 

ed to a reasonable extent and a conti- 
nuous effort should be made to keep 
up that enthusiasm. 

3, Expeditious steps should be 
taken to delegate more and more 
powers to the S^tate Boards for super- 
vision of welfare activities and sanc- 
tioning of grants to State welfare 
institutions and for developing such 
institutions. 

4. The Programme Evaluation 
Organisation should be suitably 
strengthened to undertake a continii- 
ous evaluation of the activities of the 
Central Board. 
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IL The Organisational Set-up 

{a) Composition 

1 . Tiiere should be two members 
from the Lok Sabha and one member 
from the Rajya Sabha, in the Central 
Social Welfare Board. 

2. The two non-official members 
of the standing committee of the 
Central Board should be elected by 
the Board instead of being nominat- 
ed by the Chairman. 

3. Tlie Chairmen and members 
of the State Social Welfare Advisory 
Boards should be appointed by 
the respective State Governments in 
consultation with tlie Central Social 
Welffire Board as a whole, and the 
local legislatures should be given 
suitable representation on the State 
Boards. 

{b) Functions 

1, To avoid the overlapping of 
effort between the Central Social 
Welfare Board and the community 
development organisation, that part 
of the Central Social Welffire Board’s 
work which relates to rural develop- 
ment, especially with regard to 
women and children, should be in the 
charge of one Ministry (v/r., the 
Ministry of Comrnimity Develop- 
ment) rather than two. 

2. Tlie members of the Project 
Tniplementing Committee may be 
entrusted with some field work and 
allotted certain centres in the Project 
for c!Tecti\e guidance. The repre- 
scnlati\e of village panchayats in the 
villages included in the projects may 
also be associated with the Com- 
mittee, and some members of the 
Committee should be coopted on the 
Ptiock Advisory Committees for 
effective coordination. 

.T The Ministry of Education 
should persuade the State Govern- 
mcnl.s to entrust all the social welfare 
work in tlie States to the State, 
Social W'elfare Advisory Boards; 


and the State Welfare Departments, 
wherever they exist, should function 
in close cooperation with the State 
Boards to avoid any possibility of 
duplication of efforts. 

4. There is hardly any necessity 
of burdening the Union Ministry of 
Home Affairs at present with matters 
connected with the welfare of women 
and children, e.g., distribution of 
grants for After-Cai:e ETomes and 
Shelters. All work connected with 
welfare of women and children at 
the Centre should be done by one 
agency, viz., the Central Social 
Weltare Board. 

HI. Recruitment and Training 

1 . Tn view of there being a 
number of autonomous Boards under 
the Ministry of Education and their 
number being on the increase, the 
Ministry should devise some inde- 
pendent machinery for the purpose 
of recruiting the higher grade staff 
of these Boards on the lines adopted 
by the Public Service Commissions. 

2. For the posts of Mtikhya 
Sevikas, women with background 
and experience of social service 
should be preferred even with some 
relaxation in educational qualifica- 
tions as in the case of Social Educa- 
tion Organisers under the Ministry of 
Community Development. Some 
percentage of posts should be reserv- 
ed for suitable candidates belonging 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, with greater weightage in 
categories like mid-wives, dais, etc. 

3. The required number of 
trained Gram Sevikas and dais are 
not likely to be available by the end 
of the Second Plan according to the 
present program me of tra i n i n g . To 
expedite and improve the training of 
personnel for welfare projects, what 
is needed is a fuller utilisation and 
expansion of the capacity of the 
existing Gram Sevikas training cen- 
tres offoe Kastiirba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust and other existing 
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centres; opening of new centres; 
encouragement of training of instruc- 
tors for Kasturba Trust centres; 
greater attention to practical train- 
ing of Gram Sevikas and inclusion 
of" general instruction on family 
planning in their training syllabi. 

iV. Finances and Economy 

1. More than 50 per cent of 
the amount provided in the First 
Plan for social welfare activities 
lapsed at the end the Plan. 
Greater care and vigilance should be 
exercised to ensure that the story of 
short-fall in expenditure of the First 
Plan is not repeated in the Second. 

2. Utmost care should be taken 
to keep the expenditure to the 
minimum. Economies can be effect- 
ed, among others, by sharing the 
jeeps with the personnel of the com- 
munity development organisation and 
State Boards; obtaining equipment 
in bulk at cheaper rates ; abolishing 
the post of the Administrative Offi- 
cer; and making the two journals 
“Social Welfare” and “Samaj Kal- 
yan” — self-supporting. 

V. Welfare Projects and Other 

Services 

1. Efforts should be made to 
extend the various activities to all 
the villages under a rural welfare ex- 
tension project, by taking the assis- 
tance of the field staff of the com- 
munity development organisation, 
wherever feasible. 

2. Gram Sevikas in the rural 
welfare extension projects have not 
so far been able to extend their pro- 
gramme to all the five villages under 
their charge. In the projects of new 
pattern started in Community 
Development Blocks, the services of 
the Gram Sevaks (V.L.Ws.) and the 
Gram Sevikas should be suitaMy 
pooled. The Gram Sevika will look 
after particularly the welfare work for 
women, children and the handi- 
capped. 


3. Voluntary organisations 
should be encouraged to take up 
the work of the rural welfare exten- 
sion projects even in the community 
development blocks, if necessary, 
by raising the quantum of grants 
given by the Central Board. In 
tribal areas, the projects should pre- 
ferably be entrusted to voluntary 
organisations of long standing, work- 
ing for the welfare of ‘adivasis,’ 

4. Efforts should be made to 
reduce the present cost (Rs. 2.5 
lakhs) of an urban family welfare 
project. 

5. Slum areas in big towns and 
cities should be given preference for 
starting urban welfare projects. Such 
projects, if actively pursued, have the 
potentialities of evolving into multi- 
purpose socio-economic centres 
round which other welfare activities 
for the poorer sections of the urban 
population can be built up in the 
shape of medical aid, educational 
and recreational facilities, child wel- 
fare centres, family planning centres, 
etc. 

6. The feasibility of further sim- 
plifying the forms of applications for 
grants should be examined; the ins- 
titutions should have option to till in 
and prepare the forms in Hindi or 
other regional languages recognis- 
ed by the Constitution. 

7. The Board should evolve a 
suitable machinery to lay down cer- 
tain standards of service in the light 
of latest developments in other 
countries; it should further furnish 
expert advice and guidance to aided 
organisations. 

8. The reports, on activities of 
organisations receiving grants, sliould 
not be tied up with the certification 
of accounts; and the feasibility of 
associating local people, rt. Munici- 
pal Commissioners, M.L..As., and 
M.Ps. from the area concerned, with 
the inspection of institutions and 
assessment of their work should be 
examined. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ORGANISATION OF BRITISH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
■ — 191^-19.56; Ed. By D.N, CHESTER. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
1957, 457p. 32s. 


“Public Administration” as a 
subject of study has received recogni- 
tion only in recent years. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that books on 
administrative history are by no 
means plentiful. As the cover page 
of this work on “The Organisation 
of British Central Government” 
announces, this is the first detailed 
account of how the structure of Bri- 
tish Government developed since 
the beginning of the First World 
War. The organisation was last 
reviewed by the Haldane Committee 
which reported in 1918, but this 
Committee did not undertake a his- 
torical survey as has been done n 
this work. 

From this point of view, the re- 
sults of the survey conducted by the 
Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration as embodied in this volume 
have special importance. This im- 
portance is enhanced by the fact 
that the period covered by the book, 
namely, 1914-56, has marked a signi- 
ficant change in the conception of 
the State and of the part which the 
State should play in guiding and 
controlling the life of the commu- 
nity. “At the outbreak of the First 
World War,” as it has been stated, 
“the role of Government in Britain 
wa.s still widely regarded as embrac- 
ing only the three classic activities 
— the maintenance of internal law 
and order, the defence of the realm, 
and the conduct of e.xternal rela- 
tions.” The complicated structure 
of a modern welfare State had not 
been thought of. At the end of the 
period under review, on the other 
hand, there was hardly any sphere 


of public life in which the State was 
not interested. This extension of 
the sphere of State activities neces- 
sarily meant an e.xpansioii of the 
organisation of Government; and 
the expansion brought in its train 
problems which a simpler form of 
Government did not have to face. 
The problem of coordination in a 
modern Government is a major one, 
and the account of the manner in 
which this problem has been faced 
and solved from time to time in the 
British Central Government is one 
of the most interesting features of the 
work under review. 

The task undertaken by the 
authors is thus by no means an easy 
one. The book seeks to give a 
historical review of the growth of 
the organisation of the British Cen- 
tral Government during a period in 
which the growth has been specially 
rapid. It traces the growth in 
considerable details, and describes 
the adjustments made from time to 
time in response to changing condi- 
tions. The empliasi.s has been of 
facts, rather than on trends, and this , 
makes certain portions of the book 
heavy reading. As a book of refer- 
ence, how^'ever, it i.s of great value, 
for no significant change in the 
organisation has been overlooked. 

The mass of details presented in 
the volume also helps to underline 
a basic truth about administrative 
organisations. As the cojicluding 
chapter of the book .slate.s, '■■There 
is no simple or single formula by 
whose application all the problems of 
administrative arrangement can 
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be solved.” It is, of course, true as 
the chapter goes on to say that “it 
would be equally wrong to swing 
to the other extreme and to assume 
that there are no rules or guides to 

action. Indeed, there is a pod 

deal of knowledge and experience 
available for those who have to make 
decisions in this field.” But these 
are no more than guides; they hardly 
satisfy the more exacting standard of 
a general rule. Administrative orga- 
nisations are meant for the function- 
ing of individuals grouped in such 
organisations. They, therefore, take 
their character from the individuals 
who constitute and manage them. 
In order to succeed, the organisa- 
tions must be attuned to the needs, 
requirements and capacities of these 
individuals. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that no particular form of 
administrative arrangement can be 
regarded as good for all times and 
for all conditions. The past history 
and tradition, no less than the pre- 
sent conditions and the varying 
capacities of those in authority 
determine the shape of an organisa- 
tion. A particular grouping of func- 
tions may be determined for no other 
reason that the Minister in charge 
is the person best suited to undertake 
this group of functions. A grouping 
so decided would be a perfectly valid 
one, calculated to yield much better 
results than a grouping arrived at on 
theoretical consideration and without 


taking account of the personalities 

involved. 

In the absence of generally valid 
rules, administrative arrangements 
must necessarily be a matter of trial 
and error, and of constant adjust- 
ments. An organisation which is 
capable of such changes is 
the one which is likely to 
survive. The account given in this 
book indicates clearly how within 
the comparatively short pej-iod of 
1914-1956 various adjustments have 
been made; new forms tiled, rejected 
or modified. The story is a conti- 
nuing one, and no doubt at some 
future date an attempt will be made 
again to look back at the subsequent 
period, and continue the story beyond 
1956. This book has performed a 
useful, in fact an essential task, and 
there is no doubt that this task will 
be undertaken and performed in 
future at periodic intervals. It may 
be possible on a future occasion when 
such a task is undertaken to have 
a different emphasis and to concent- 
rate on the changes in organisation 
which have long-term significance, 
to trace the long-term trends which 
underlie such changes rather than 
to narrate chronologically the chang- 
es themselves. The present book, 
however, is a mine of information, 
and a careful perusal of the chapters 
is well rewarded. 

—R.a Du ft 


CLERICAL UNIONS IN THE CIVIL SERVICES; By B.V, HUM- 
PHREYS. Oxford, Basil Black well, 1958, xiv, 254p. 


This first study of the trade union 
movement in the clerical ranks of the 
British Civil Service has been acclaim- 
ed as a much-needed history and a 
standard work on the subject. It is 
surprising that while the general 
trade union movement in Britain has 
had many chroniclers, black-coated 
unionism in the Civil Service which 
has been an outstanding success in 


adaptation to a special milieu had 
so far not attracted any historian. 

Dr. Humphreys has painstaking- 
ly collected her material from depart- 
mental minutes and the records and 
journals of the clerical unions, dating 
back to the middle years of the 19th 
century. The result is a well-docu- 
mented and understanding account 
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of the struggle of the proletariat of 
the Civil Service for security of 
tenure and a middle class status. 
The more absorbing part of the book 
is that which deals with the form- 
ative years of the clerical unions and 
the agitational phase before the 
introduction of the Whitley system 
ill the Civil Service. Here sober 
documentation is enlivened with 
accounts of dramatic moments when 
the Crown’s otherwise obedient ser- 
vants abandoned petitioning and 
waged war against the Treasury 
through tlieir own journals, the 
national Press and Members of 
Parliament. 

Dr. Humphreys ascribes the rise 
of trade unionism in the clerical 
service to the economic pressure to 
which the clerks were subjected in the 
latter half of tlie last century when the 
Civil Service was being e.xpanded and 
reorganised. Before the wide dis- 
semination of education in the com- 
munity, lucrative positions were avail- 
able in the Civil Service for the mere 
ability to read and write. As cleri- 
cal labour became available in abun- 
dance, the old grades were down- 
graded and appointments came to 
be made on a temporary basis for 
long periods. Both insecurity and 
down-grading led to departmental 
groupings for collective bargaining. 
Later, when uniform grades were 
introduced in ail departments, Ail- 
Service associations were formed to 
protect the interest of the mem bens 
of these grades and to negotiate 
direct with the Treasury. With the 
passage of the Trade Union Act in 
1HH7, these associations became a 
part of the broad current of trade 
unionism in tlie country and linked 
up W'ith the Trade Union Congress 
and the Labour Party. The link 
with the Trade Union Congress con- 
tinued until 1927 when it was sever- 
ed under an Act of Parliament. The 
Act was repealed in 1946 and affilia- 
tion with the Trade Union Congress 


restored, but the clerical unions -were 
debarred from affiliation with politi- 
cal parties. Right till 1918, the cleri- 
cal unions were given only grudging 
recognition by authority. that 
year. Government accepted the re- 
commendations of the Whitley Com- 
mittee for a machinery of consulta- 
tion between inclnstrial employers 
and their employees in order to 
maintain industrial peace. Prompt- 
ly, the clerical unions demanded ex- 
tension of this principle to the Civil 
Service wiliich, illogically, was deni- 
ed. After a raging and tearing cam- 
paign, both in the Press and in 
Parliament, the clerical unions gain- 
ed their point. Whitleyism in the 
Civil Service was then introduced 
in consultation wath the clerical 
unions which were incorporated into 
the Whitley machinery. In fact, 
Whitleyism has been an outstanding 
success in the British Civil Service 
because it has been based on the 
strongly representative associations 
of the clerical employees which have 
accepted the limitations of the Civil 
Service, abjured the strike weapon 
as well as affiliation with political 
parties and sought to improve their 
conditions of service by reasonable 
negotiation. It is a tribute to this 
system that the recommendation of 
the last Royal Commission on salari- 
es were speedily put into effect by 
agreement between the staff side and 
the official side. 

In India, Civil Service trade 
unionism is yet in a formative stage. 
Until lately, employment under gov- 
ernment has been more lucrative 
and generally more attractive than 
employment outside, and what is 
called a Service grievance is only of 
recent origin. The dispersal of 
offices in a vast country has also 
militated against the development 
of unionism. There has been no 
iioticeab’e acivity in this direction 
in the States, but under the Central 
Government, big associations have 
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been developing in departments like 
Posts and Telegraphs, Railways, and 
Audit and Accounts, wh re factors 
for cohesion have existed. In the 
Central Secretariat Services also, 
uniformity of grades has led to the 
growth of All-Secretariat clerical 
associations but their membership 
is not as representative as it is in the 
British unions and leadership is yet 
to develop. It is in these conditions 
that departmental staff councils were 
set up in the Central Secretariat in 
1954 to provide a forum where mem- 
bers of the staff could meet official 
representatives to ventilate their 
grievances and express their views 
about changes in conditions of ser- 
vice. The staff representatives on 
these councils are directly elected and 
not nominated by the staff associa- 
tions which continue to function 
separately. These staff councils are 
yet in a formative stage and have to 
develop stature. Their role is purely 
consultative unlike that of the British 
Whitley councils which determine 


conditions of service by negotiation 
between the official side and the staff 
side representing mammoth unions. 
There is as yet no All-Secretariat 
council on the pattern of the National 
Whitley Council in the British Civil 
Service to deal with larger issues. 

The book has a separate chapter 
on the vexed salary problem in 
a non-profit organisation like 
government, which is of topical 
interest to the Indian reader at a time 
when the Second Pay Commission 
is examining the pay-structure under 
the Central Government. She has 
collected statistics to show how leai 
incomes in the British Civil Service 
have been declining or falling out of 
step with the rise in the general wage 
rates. Here also, as in Britain, the 
dilemma is to reconcile the fair wage 
claims of Civil servants with the 
general economic situation and 
the financial resources of the 
government. 

— R. N. Madhok 


ROLE OF HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA ; By DWARKA- 
DAS. Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 1958, vi, 260p. Rs. 12.50. 


The development of Parliamen- 
tary Democracy and Welfare State 
in independent India has been raising 
the important problem of a proper 
orientation of the Public Adminis- 
tration to serve the new needs of the 
country. The public services have 
to maintain high standards of effi- 
ciency, integrity, responsiveness and 
responsibility if they are to play 
their crucial part successfully in the 
sliaping of a new*’ political and social 
order. Dr. Dwarkadas has attempt- 
ed an analysis of the new adminis- 
trative needs of India and has point- 
ed out the dynamic role which the 
Higher Civil Service has to play if 
these are to be fulfilled effectively. 

The author of the book provides 
a historical perspective of the deve- 


lopment of the Higher Civil Service 
in the country from the days of the 
East India Company and also des- 
cribes briefly the traditions of this 
Service in pre-Independence days. He 
analyses the present structure of the 
Higher Civil Service both at the 
Centre and in the States. He dis- 
cusses the philosophical concept of 
the Welfare State, describes the plan- 
ning and development functions of 
the administration in such a State 
and gives us, though briefly, a glimp- 
se into the processes of decisioiV 
raaking and poiicy-fomi illation. He 
examines the relationship between 
the political executive and the Higher 
Civil Service as well rs between' the 
latter and the people. Lastly, he 
sums up the conditions for thc'effec- 
tive fulfilment of the role of the 
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Higher Civil Service in the develop- 
ing Welfare State. 

The book is the result of patient 
research on the part of the author. 
He has not only looked into the 
scanty material on Public Adminis- 
tration available to persons outside 
the Administration but has drawn 
upon the literature available in the 
West on the administrative problems 
of a Welfare State. He has made 
use of the techniques of interview 
and questionnaire in eliciting the 
views of some high ranking adminis- 
trators. It would perhaps have 
added to the utility of the book if 
he had also collected the reactions 
and experiences of the political ad- 
ministrators (i.e., Ministers etc.) in 
regard to the problems of higher 
bureaucracy in India. The book, 
on the whole, has been written in a 
lucid fashion though at times long 
quotations from other books seem 
to mar the style to some extent. 

There are a few deficiencies in 
the substance of the book. For 
instance, while discussing the concept 
of Welfare State, it might have been 
useful if the author had also dealt 
with the impact of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi’s view.s upon the evolution of the 
Welfare concept in India. Again, 
he has not examined the prevailing 
human relations within the Civil 
SecN'icc and lias not suggested any 
reorientation in tlie relations among 
the higher civil servants themselves 
as well as between the higher civil ser- 
vants and 1 he middle and lower onis. 
An administration is not likely to be 
as democratic in its outlook as will 
be desirable nor will there be a high- 
er morale within it if there are class 
and caste feelings among the civil 
servants. Nor has the need for a 
proper understanding the coopera- 
tion between the specialists and the 
higher administrators received an 
adequate attention in tliis book. As 
time passes, the Impact of science and 


technology upon the administration 
grows stronger and deeper. This 
necessitates a proper adjustment in 
the relationship between the special- 
ist and the higher administrator so 
that both can work in a team spirit, 
for dealing with the pressing pro- 
blems of socio-economic reconstruc- 
tion of the country. 

There are also some mis-state- 
ments. The author is not wholly 
correct in saying that there is still 
only a part-time Principal in the 
l.A.S. Training School. Before 5lh 
February, 1955 it was one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the Ministry of 
Home Alfairs who also functioned 
as a part-time Principal but on that 
date, a whole-time Principal was 
appointed. Though he is also to 
act as a Director of Training, his 
primary responsibility, however, has 
been to look after the l.A.S. School, 
and more recently, also to supervise 
the newly-started l.A.S. Staff College 
at Simla. Again, it is not accurate to 
say that it was under the Act of 1833 
that the open competition for the 
Covenanted Civil Service was actual- 
ly instituted. It is true that the Act 
made a provision for a competitive 
system of recruitment but this pro- 
vision was not put into practice. In 
the Charter Act of 1853 it had to 
be repeated and then alone action 
was taken for setting up a system of 
open competition. Tlie author is 
also not right in stressing that the 
Collector in the District has no 
general assistants in the execution of 
planning and development work. In 
recent years District Pkuming and 
Development Officers and General 
Assistants to the Collector have been 
appointed in most of the States. 

One may find it difficult to agree 
with the author on some points. 
While he has stressed the utility of 
formal training in providing a corpj 
of civil servants with creative intel- 
ligence and inventive minds, he 
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seems to have under-estimated the 
importance of informal training at the 
hands of the senior officers which has 
an important role to play in the 
building up of the administrative 
standards. As regards corruption, 
the author’s suggestion for the set- 
ting up of an Administrative Intelli- 
gence Bureau under a High Court 
Judge or the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee for probings into malpractices 
on the part of civil servants is not 
an administratively sound proposal. 
In our view, it is not the function 
of a legislative committee or a judi- 
cial functionary to supervise regular- 


ly detailed investigations into admi- 
nistrative irregularities and mal- 
practices. On the other hand, the 
setting up of such an agency with- 
in the department itself is more 
desirable as has actually been done 
at the Centre in the form of Admi- 
nistrative Vigilance Division. 

The book has been written from 
the broad angle of social sciences. 
Despite some of its limitations it 
is a useful addition to the much- 
needed studies on Public Adminis- 
tration of the contemporary India. 

— B.S. Khanna 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN INDIA: By CHARLES A. MYERS. 
Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1958, xiv, 376p. Rs. 15.75. 


That policy-making in Govern- 
ment is a very intricate and complex 
process, involving a multiplicity of 
agencies and factors — economic, 
social and political — , is refreshingly 
brought out in an illuminating man- 
ner in Prof. Myers’ latest study. 
Though concerned primarily with 
the structure and functioning of 
industrial relations in India, it is 
highly valuable addition to the 
scarce material on problems of 
labour policy. Industrial labour has 
been defined broadly enough to 
include all types of man-power — 
including supervisory and manager- 
ial. The present labour policy of 
the Union Government is seen by 
Prof. Myers in the light of the vari- 
ous factors which have given it its 
pres nt form and content, e.g., the 
growth of industry and entrepre- 
neurship, the concentration of indus- 
trial control in a few agency houses, 
the importance of community and 
family in the structure and develop- 
ment of Indian business enterprises 
and labour, the development and 
commitment of an industrial labour 
force, the emergence of labour orga- 
nisations, the managerial response 
to labour problems, the goals of 
economic development, the impact 


of the Gandhian philosophy and way 
of life, and the expansion of the 
public sector, etc. The analysis is 
both penetrating and dispassionate ; 
it is critical too, but Prof. Myers, 
who also puts forward in the book a 
plea for better utilisation of foreign 
technical assistance experts, is res- 
trained in his criticism which he 
clothes in seemingly innocent but 
really very meaningful words. In 
fact, he only suggests, to readers 
in general and Government in parti- 
cular, implications of a particular 
labour policy and the directions in 
which it may be modified if certain 
objectives were accepted by the 
Government. 

Prof. Myers finds that the pattern 
of labour-management relations has 
increasingly been structured by Gov- 
ernment. ‘The overriding import- 
ance of economic development 
objectives, the concern for left-wing 
and Communist capture of labour 
protest and the shortcomings of ma- 
nagerial attitudes and policies towards 
utilisation of labour have all combin- 
ed to bring Government into tlie 
control of labour-management rela- 
tions to a degree uni hinkable in most 
Western countries today.’ Referring 
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to the non-implementation of the pro- 
vision of the Trade Union (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1947 in regard to 
“imfiiir labour practices,” Prof. 
Myers further observes that “but 
for the most part it is difficult to 
conclude that a strong, independent 
trade union movement is among the 
top priorities in government’s pre- 
sent labour policy. This reflects, 
in part, the lack of agreement in 
government and trade union circles 
on what ought to be done to streng- 
then unions; but it reflects even 
more, in my judgment, the need 
for government to retain some con- 
trol over those activities of the labour 
movement which might hinder eco- 
nomic development objectives. This 
concern is understandable and de- 
fensible.” 

While defending the present con- 
trol by Government over the labour 
movement. Prof. Myers does not 
forget to present the other side of the 
picture too. “But wlren govern- 
ment is forced to take more of the 
initiative for economic development 
in underdeveloped countries today, 
the labour movement tends to be 
regarded (by government officials and 
by some irade union leadens) as an 
instrument of economic development 
in the interests of the whole nation, 
rather Hum as a class group. The 
danger here, of course, is that the 
labour mo\etnent may become a 
labour front, as in lotalitariaii coun- 
tries. So long a.s India remains 
dedicated to economic development 
by democratic means, this danger 
must be borne in mind by trade 
imion leaders and government offi- 
cials alike.” 

Equally interesting are the ob- 
servations on the respective roles of 
coiiective bargaining and compulsory 
adjudication. “Compulsory adjudi- 
cation renuiitis a ‘way out’ of serious 
labour strife in the face of rival 
unionism, including Communist 


unions. For government, it provides 
a measure of control consistent with 
planning objectives and with the 
belief that it is better to let an 
impartial third party decide what is 
right, if two parties cannot agree, 
than to permit them to fight it out.” 
Again the reasons given for the 
retention of compulsory adjudication 
in India in the near future are more 
compelling than the reasons advanced 
for scrapping it. Those who propose 
the latter, influenced as they often 
are by Western experience, need to 
reconsider the context and timing 
of economic development in which 
completely free collective bargaining 
can work. It ought to be realised, 
however, that once a country adopts 
compulsory adjudication, it is not 
easy to reverse the pattern and 
move to freer collective bargaining.” 

At the same time Prof. Myers 
favours collective bargaining rela- 
tionship and would like its small but 
growing number of examples to be 
studied carefully, and also more 
experimentation by Indian employ- 
ers (but he is quick to qualify his 
statement by adding) — ‘at least if 
they seek an alternative to complete 
State intervention and structuring 
of labour-management relations.’ 
Again, “if government wants to 
provide the conditions under which 
collective bargaining can develop 
effectively, it must resolve the inde- 
cision with which it is now confront- 
ed and develop some India-wide 
method of determining the most 
representative union with which 
employers arc expected to bargain. 
If, on the other hand, government 
prefers to perpetuate its present 
measure of control over tiie labour 
movement, pcrliaps rival and frag- 
mented unionism is congenial to this 
objective. From another point of 
view, rival unionism, as we noted 
earlier, is not an unmixed evil; for 
it may keep a measure of freedom 
and vigour in the laboiu* movement 
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that would not otherwise exist. 
One united labour federation would 
be either more independent or less 
independent of government, and 
probably the latter is more likely at 
this stage of India’s economic deve- 
lopment.” 

The above examples— of govern- 
mental control of labour movement 
and of compulsory adjudication vis- 
a-vis collective bargaining — broadly 
show that Prof. Myers does not in- 
tend to resolve any particular dilem- 
ma for us; he only weighs the pros 
and cons of the various solutions 
and indicates the circumstances and 
objective for which they would be 
appropriate. Incidentally the pro- 
cess has involved a thorough analysis 
of local circumstances and situa- 
tions, which is a formidable task 
for any foreign observer or expert. 
This is an approach which deserves 
to be more widely followed by foreign 
experts coming to India in the 
interest of ensuring that their find- 
ings and conclusions are not only 
relevant to the local circumstances 
but also do not cause offence to the 
Government and the people. 

Another important contribution 
made by Prof. Myers in the present 
volume relates to the improvement 
of personnel management in the 
industrial sector in India, both pri- 
vate and public. Prof. Myers points 
out that the approach of many 
managements in India in utilising 
human resources and in dealing with 
labour problems is still characterised 
by authoritarianism and paternalism. 
Superior-subordinate relations in 
Indian industries are often marked 
by order-giving and subservience to 
superiors. The Indian worker is 
as good as his counterpart in other 
countries, given the same equipment 
and the same state of health. His 
aspirations are not greatly different 
from workers in other industrial 
societies, despite cultural differences. 


Prof. Myers holds that while the 
ingredients of a modern personnel 
administration programme may not 
wholly apply to an industrially under- 
developed country like India, the 
successful experience of a number 
of foreign companies in India suggests 
that the amount of transferability 
is substantial. “People at work 
tend to respond to fair, consistent 
treatment in the same way in most 
industrial societies, and Indian work- 
ers are not exception, despite all the 
differences in culture and social 
structure.” “When management 
treat labour officers solely as agents 
for administrative discipline, handling 
grievances and performing ‘unplea- 
sant tasks,’ they have felled to under- 
stand their own responsibilities as 
managers.” 

Indian managements also lack in 
regard to delegation of responsibili- 
ties, effective communication chan- 
nels and development of manage- 
ment personnel. Indian labour 
though plentiful, is no longer cheap, 
partly due to poor performance and 
indiscipline and partly because of 
inadequate managerial policies and 
legal requirements which limit 
managerial flexibility in utilising 
labour. Management policies which 
were politically adequate in the 19th 
century in other developing countries 
are politically explosive in the mid- 
twentieth. Prof. Myers, therefore, 
urges that adequate attention should 
be paid to programmes of managerial 
training and to the question of 
building an effective organisation for 
Indian enterprises to provide greater 
opportunities for middle management 
to participate in important manager- 
ial decisions and have access to 
higher managerial positions. Recog- 
nition of the value of professionally 
trained management needs to grow 
faster than at present. 

On the question of ‘worker partici- 
pation in management,’ Prof. Myers 
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has some interesting views. “If 
‘participation in management’ means 
joint sharing of decision mak- 
ing at all levels, the consequences of 
such assistance of effective manage- 
ments have not been understood, and 
cieariy Indian union leaders will not 
be prepared for this type of respon- 

sihiJilies for a long time But if 

‘participation’ means greater con- 
sultation between management and 
labour, then unions and workers will 
clearly benefit (as well as manage- 
ment). The importance of adequate 
preparation for joint consultation of 
this type cannot be overstressed ” 

Prof, Myers has a word of advice 
for the public sector also. “While 
there were notable exceptions, gov- 
ernment enterprises were not re- 
garded widely by trade union officials 
as more enlightened in their labour- 
management relationships than the 
bulk; of private employers, and were 
said to be more backward in a few 
cases. Government needs to give 
more specific attention to management 
training and development for public 
enterprises, better personnel polici- 
es, and more workable relationships 
with trade imions and works com- 
miitccs, ii’ government is serious 
about promoting ‘worker partici- 
pation in management,’ it might well 
begin with its own enterprises and 
estahiislunents.” 

The study reveals throughout the 
writer's keen power of analysis and 
extraordinai-y ability of synthesis. 
Among the manifold factors, leading 
to growth and development of indus- 
trial labour, reference l as been made 
to ti'ic iniluence of the social and 
cultural patterns, for instance, the 
low respect in which businessmen are 
held in India; anti-cow-slaughter 
seiilimenl which results in waste of 
animal resources; outbursts of vio- 
lence (involving also British manager- 
ial personnel in India), the impact of 
the Gandliiau way of life on industrial 


development, etc. Says Prof. Myers, 
“The price of political vStability in 
India today may well be some slow- 
ing down of the pace of moderniza- 
tion in the older established indus- 
tries. New industries, of course, 
can more easily adopt modern tech- 
niques since there is no presently, 
employed labour to be displaced and 
to protest.” Among the benelits of 
the British rule, listed in the book are 
“(fl) a trained Indian elite represent- 
ed by the Indian Civil Service which 
provides a quality of government 
administration unique in industrial- 
ly underdeveloped countries; (h) 
an educational system which helped 
to produce this elite and has left a 
common core of knowledge and a 
language of the elite (English) in 
a sub-continent of many linguistic, 
religious, and racial groups; (c) 
an English legal system which has 
helped to preserve individual lights.” 

While the study is characterised 
by richness of material and imagi- 
nation and bibliographical notes, it 
does not however attempt to answer 
some of the basic questions rela- 
ting to industrial relations. For 
instance, no light has been throwm on 
the ability of the productive system 
in India under the proposed social- 
istic pattern of democratic society to 
sustain an ever-rising level of wages 
for industrial wmrkers. Nor has any 
remedy been suggested to alleviate 
the hardship of retrenchment due to 
rationalisation and modernisation. 
The respective roles of botli private 
and public sectors in economic deve- 
lopment of the country have been 
brought out; but little has been 
said how the growth of the public 
management in the field of mdusti-y 
is likely to affect the future pattern 
of employer-employee relations. Prof. 
Myers has presumed, and may be 
justifiably, that the present trend 
both in wages and employer-emplo- 
yee relations will continue, and that 
what is needed is to build up an 
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effective organisational structure and 
a sound system of personnel manage- 
ment. The analyses and conclusions 
are both revealing and thought- 
provoking, one only wishes that these 
were carried a step further to include 


some of the more fundamental pro- 
blems which the country is going to 
face with the enormous expansion of 
public management. 

— R. S. Pande 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE U.S.S.R.; By CHUNILAL D. 
BARFIVALA. Bombay, The All India Institute of Local Self-Govermnent, 
1958, ii, 94p. 


The handbook attempts to give 
a brief account of the Local Govern- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. It lacks both 
in comprehensiveness and critical 
approach. Village and City Soviets 
have been described but little has 
been said about the Local Govern- 
ment set-up of the district and the 
region. The Soviet theory of the 
constitution and of Local Gov rii- 
ment has been accepted athts face 
value, and the gulf between theory 
and practice of Russian institutions 
has received scant attention. The 
treatment would have been more 


coraprehensive if the pages which 
have been written on the Russian 
Constitution and Marxian theory 
had been devoted to the subject in 
hand. 

The book would be useful to 
those who have to make their first 
acquaintance with Russian Local 
Government. The historical back- 
ground and the bibliography at the 
end are commendable features of the 
book. An index is lacking. 

— M. F. Sharma 


ESSAYS ON^THE WELFARE ST ATE^; By RICHARD M. TIT- 
MUSS. London, George Allen Sc Unwin, 1958, 232p. 20s. 


Like the police State of the 19th 
century, Welfare State in the 20th 
century is a succinct expression for 
the dominant aspects in the current 
political theory. The advances in 
science and technology, industrial- 
ization and urbanization have rend- 
ered the assumption of responsibility 
for their own welfare difficult for the 
individual and the family but easy 
for larger voluntary associations and 
State departments. The provision 
of environmental, financial and occu- 
pational welfare services on a mass 
scale is economical and efficient when 
they are undertaken by large asso- 
ciations. This in brief is the raison 
d’etre for the welfare vState. The 
concept, however, has a mixed re- 
ception. While the less fortunate 
sections of population expect a great 
deal from it, the rest resent its pater- 
nalistic implications. While some 


welcome it as the middle way between 
Capitalism and Communisjn, others 
oppose it as leading to a “servil...” 
or “ill fare” State. This mixed 
reception to the concept of Welfare 
State may be attributed to a confu- 
sion in understanding about its 
origins and development. Recent 
literature on the subject has been 
attempting to remove the confusion. 
But many books give more a des- 
criptive account of the developments 
in social services in England or 
Sweden or other countries than deal 
with the logical and philosophical 
implications. Prof. R.M. Titmuss, 
however, ably discusses in his works 
the logical relationship between social 
services and the modem industrializ- 
ed or - urbanized society. In the 
words of the author himself, “The 
social services, (however we define 
them) can no longer be considered 
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as things apart, as phenomena of mar- 
ginal interest, like looking out of the 
window on a train journey. They 
are part of the Journey itself. They 
are an integral part of industrializa- 
tion.” His rnoniimental work on 
Problems of Social Policy in the 
History of Second World War Series 
is a pioneer study. 

Though the present work is a 
number of essays (written between 
1951 and 1957) brought together in 
a book form, tiiere is a certain unity 
among them. The first chapter 
deals with Social Administration in 
a Changing Society. In this, the 
author deals with the origin of the 
Social Science Department in London 
University, with certain aspects of 
the historical development of the 
social services and with the inter- 
relationship between social changes 
and social services. The second 
chapter deals with the Social Division 
of Welfare. In this chapter brief 
reference is made to the contem- 
porary thinking about social policy 
and the underlying assumptions. 
Developments in the threefold fields 
of welfare namely, social, fiscal and 
occupational, are considered in rela- 
tion to the trends in the division of 
labour and the search for social 
equity. In drawing together the 
threads of arguments the author 
opines that ‘fmuch of the criticism 
and all the complacency about ‘The 
Welfare State’ is either irrelevant or 
unbalanced and that we need to re- 
examine, by returning to first princi- 
ples, current notions of what consti- 
tutes a social service.” The third 
chapter contains an analysis of con- 
trasting pension systems (public and 
private) in the context of population 
change. Discussion in this chapter 
is directed towards certain aspects of 
social provision for old age, particu- 
larly, the issues raised by the report 
of the Philips Committee on the 
Economic and Financial problems of 
the Provision for Old Age (1954) 


and five other related State documents. 
The three succeeding chapters, War, 
and Social Policy, the Position of 
Women, and Industrialization and 
the Family, draw attention to “one 
of the major tasks of the second 
half of the twentieth century” name- 
ly, “to reformulate the philosophy 
of social policy and to rescue it 
from its present inhibitions derived 
from a ‘Welfare State’ ideology.” 
These three chapters contain a stimu- 
lating discussion, a broad yet a deep 
analysis of the impact of industrializa- 
tion and war on family and society. 
Chapter seven on The Plospital and 
its Patients contains a vivid picture 
of the administrative problems of a 
large-scale social service organization 
and an earnest appeal for humaniz- 
ing the administration in the hospital 
which in depth and range of comple- 
xity, has, as a social institution few 
rivals today. Chapters eight, nine and 
ten are Sherril Foundation Lectures 
delivered at the Law School, Yale 
University, U.S.A., in April 1957. 
They deal with the National Health 
Service in England — Some Aspects of 
Structure, Some Facts about General 
Practice, and Science and the Socio- 
logy of Medical Care. These lectures 
contain material of much interest to 
audience outside U.S.A. too as the 
attempt to make the advances in 
medical scieace available to the 
people at large without reference to 
individuals’ means is a matter of 
serious concern for people all over 
the world. What distinguishes the 
present age from the past is the en- 
larging sphere of “provided” as 
against “purchased” services. But 
the administrative problems of pro- 
viding professional services which 
were formerly the preserve of the 
privileged few are indeed staggering 
and Prof. Titmuss unravels in these 
essays many of these problems and 
makes constructive suggestions for 
improvement. 

Essays on the Welfare Stale have 
a special appeal and a particular 
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interest to the people in India and 
similar countries passing through the 
preliminary phases of industrial and 
economic development. Most of 
the countries have adopted the wel- 
fare State as the goal of their social 
policy but enthusiasm about the Wel- 
fare State as a goal of social policy 
is not matclied by an endeavour to 
imderstand its social and adminis- 
trative implications. Bulk of the 
population living in these countries 
are becoming aware of the “gulf 
between what is and what might be 
in their conditions of life"’ and as the 
author rightly observes “we .seem to 
have passed into an age of explicit 
discontents and of more articulate 
expectations.” While most of the 
long industrialized countries of the 
West are “still heavily burdened by 
the as yet ‘uncompensated dis- 
services’ of the earlier stages of 
their economic growth, while the 
rapidity of change in the highly 
industrialized societies during the 
last one hundred years has put the 
family on the defensive, forcing it to 
choose between kinship and econo- 
mic progress,” the people of Afro- 
Asian countries are trying quickly 
to catch up with the industrialized 
West, Studies are being made under 
the auspices of the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
on the problems of the impact of 
industrialization on traditional cul- 
tures; efforts are being made to 
avoid the ‘social costs’ of progress 
in economic and industrial spheres 
by simultaneously developing social 
and welfare services. Some wonder 
whether it would be possible to 
develop industrially without paying 
the costs of progress notwithstanding 
the emphasis on simultaneous deve- 
lopment of social services. The 
bewildering variety of welfare acti- 
vities, spread over a large area with- 
out adequate financial or personal 
resources, the large measure of de- 
partmentalization of welfare services 
administered from above and not 
well-supported by voluntary action 


ill these countries lend support to 
the above doubts. These elements 
also add to the already existing con- 
fusion in the subject referred by the 
author, namely, “The lack of any 
precise thinking about what is and 
what is not a ‘social service’ con- 
fuses and constrains the social con- 
science and allows the development 
of distinctive social policies based on 
different principles for arbitrarily 
differentiated groups in the 
population.” 

After reading the essay oji Pen- 
sion Systems one begins to retied 
whether the problem of the old aged 
population is properly approached. 
Adequate pensions no doubt have 
to be paid but the more important 
question is whether the attitude to- 
wards the aged is not vitiated largely 
by financial security, whether in 
old age, people do not need emotional 
satisfaction as much as financial 
security, whether by virtue of the 
“flat” life in urban areas, we are not 
creating the problem of confining the 
aged to special institutions and con- 
sequent lack of affectionate care for 
the aged. It remains to be seen 
whether the newly industrializing 
countries whicli have the additional 
problem of rapid population growth 
can solve the problem in a different 
way. Their kinship family system 
might be an advantage but can it 
stand the buffets of economic 
progress? 

While admitting that the social 
services are an integral part of the 
industrial-iirbah society, one may 
still raise the qu?stion whether and to 
what extent we can build into the 
administrative structure checks and 
devices which would en.sure personal 
satisfaction for the large mass of 
clientele without the costs of :.dini- 
nistration exceeding the costs of 
benefits themselves? What ]'>ropor“ 
tion of costs of social services goes 
towards administering the services 
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makes an interesting study. A 
more interesting topic for discussion 
is the degree of social responsibility 
and the extent of welfiire to be pro- 
vided without destroying the freedom 
and self-reliance of the individual 
and the family. In other words, 
wlicre do we draw the limits for the 
Wclfiirc Slate? The concept, of 
national minimum no doubt seeks 
to linhl but the rising cosi.s and stan- 
dards of !i\iiig make (he concept not 
a sure guide for drasvhig the bounda- 
ries. One may question iicre whether 
one need disPusi the State and limit 
its jurisdiction. The problems of 


poverty and disease are so^ vast 
and varied that probably one need 
not seek to answer the question for 
some more generations to come. It 
may be hoped that Prof. Titmiiss will 
throw light on these problems in his 
subsequent works. 

The essays by Prof. Titmuss are 
eminently readable; they contain a 
deep and penetrating analysis and 
add to the understanding of the need 
for large-scale social services in 
a large-scale industrial and urban 
society. 

— V. Jagannadham 
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IvlODELS OF MAN; By 
HERBERT A. SIMON, London, 
John Wiley, 1957, xiv, 287p. $5.00 

Though primarily a collection of 
16 mathematical essays on rational 
human behaviour in a social setting, 
the book deserves special notice by 
students, scholars and practition- 
ers of administration in India in 
regard to the new light it throws on 
‘'rationality and administrative deci- 
sion-making” (Part IV). The author 
propounds a new theory of human 
rationality — of ‘bounded rationality.’ 
Disestablishing the classical concepts 
of human rationality of the ‘econo- 
mic man,’ of the ‘administrative 
man,’ and the modern theories of 
‘games and economic behaviour’ and 
of ‘statistical decision,’ Prof. Simon 
explains that man’s rationality does 
not represent an objective orientation 
to the real world, but only a subjec- 
tive orientation to his incomplete pic- 
ture of it, and that the human process 
of rational choice is in actual practice 
concerned not with the goal of maxi- 
mizing, but with the goal of satis- 
fying, of finding a course of action 
that is “good enough.” The fuller 
implications of the new theory of 
‘bounded rationality’ for decision- 
making in public administration are 
seemingly far reaching; it points to 
the constraints imposed on the 
‘administrative man’ and the ‘admi- 
nistrative organisation’ by social and 
psyclmlogical settings. Some of 
these implications had earlier been 
discussed by Prof Simon in his 
Administrative Behaviour. 

PARISH ADMINISTRATION; 
By CHARLES ARNOLD-BAKER. 
London, Methuen and Co,, 1958, 
xiv, 430p. 42s. 

This is a descriptive and compre- 
hensive treatise on the administra- 


tion of rural parishes by Parish 
Councils, Parish Meetings and other 
Parish Authorities, by the Secretary 
of the National As.^oCalion of 
Parish Councils c»r France. The 
first part deals with the struct ure of 
parishes, the nature, taruiposition, 
work procedures, conditions and per- 
sonnel of the Parish Councils and 
their finance, powers and program- 
mes. In the second part are contain- 
ed reprints of the i-elevant French 
statutes from 1838 to 1957. The 
book is rich with footnotes, and 
designed as one which “a lawyer 
might... consult but which never- 
theless a layman could understand.” 

ANONYMOUS EMPIRE; S.E. 
FINDER. London, The Pall Mall, 
1958, vii, 150p. i2s. 6d. 

It is an interesting study of 
‘Lobby’ in Great Britain, which the 
author defines as ‘The sum of orga- 
nization in so far as they are occupi- 
ed at any point of time in trying to 
influence the policy of y iiblic bodies 
in their own chosen direction; though 
(unlike political parties) never them- 
selves prepared to undertake tlie 
direct government of the country.’ 
The great influence it exercises on 
the Governmental process, how it 
works, and its relation with, say, the 
public, Whitehall, Westminster, mem- 
bers ojf Parliament, etc., are discussed 
in detail, supplemented with rele- 
vant examples. The title ‘Anonym- 
ous Empire’ has been chosen because 
the lobbies’ day-to-day activities 
pervade every sphere of domestic 
policy, in every way and at every 
nook and cranny of government, thus 
forming an empire in themselves — 
but an anonymous one. 

The book also contains informa- 
tion on ‘The House of Commons by 
Occupation,’ connections of M.Ps, 
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with ‘Outside Bodies’ and ‘Local 
Government in Parliament.’ 

JUNIOR BOARDS OF EXECU- 
TIVES: By JOHN R. GRAF. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1958, 
xxi, I62p. 13.50 

The book contains an analytical 
review of the composition, bye-laws, 
methods of operation and accompli- 
shments of junior boards of directors 
or executives in 21 American 
c ^ mpan ies . The a utiior’s conclusion 
about the use of these boards as an 
instrument of training for higher 
management duties, as a means of 
valuable suggestions and ideas from 
middle-management, and as a chan- 
nel for participation of middle-level 
employees in management should be 
of interest in the context of the recent 
emphasis in India on labour parti- 
cipation in management. Junior 
boards are conceived as one of the 
three major elements of ‘multiple’ 
management, the other two being 
factory boards and sales boards. 
Their object is threefold ; ‘to provide 
opportunity for junior executives 
and young men of potential ability 
to participate in the management 
of the company; to provide a clear- 
ing house for their ideas and a 
forum for expression of their opi- 
nions in management; and to train 
and educate them in over-all com- 
pany operations,’ 

LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB; 
Ed. by the Staff of SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT. New York, Ame- 
rican Management Association, 1957, 
303p. S6.00 

This handbook is a collection of 
41 instructive contributions from 
specialists in various a.spects of indus- 
trial management and Iniman rela- 
tions and is concerned with “the ways 
good supervisors have found to deal 
with the bigger problems of the job 
and bring them down to size.” It 


is divided in eight major parts: 
‘The Managers Job,’ ‘Communica- 
tion is Management,’ ‘Building and 
Developing a Competent Workforce,’ 
‘Employee Attitudes : The “Raw 
Materials” of Morale,’ ‘Special Per- 
sonnel Problems,’ ‘Managing your 
Job,’ ‘Union-Management Relations’ 
and ‘The Job beyond the Job — 
Community Relations.’ The treat- 
ment of each subject is in the form 
of tips and suggestions for the super- 
visor for solving everyday problems 
and enabling him to lead on the job. 
Some of the contributions worthy 
of notice are “Decisiveness and 
Leadership,” “Selection and Place- 
ment,” “Supervision and Produc- 
tivity,” “Delegation : What are the 
Barriers?” and “Your Community 
needs Leaders.” 

BUDGETAR Y SYSTEM IN VA- 
RIOUS COUNTRIES- By S.L. 
SHAKDHER. 1958, xii, 123p. 
Rs. 3.00 

This report, prepared by the 
author in his capacity as a Rapporteur 
of the Autonomous Section (now 
called Association) of the Secretaries- 
General of various Parliaments, 
covers the budgetary systems of 21 
countries, including India, Pakistan, 
U.K., U.S.S.R. Divided in four 
chapters, the report gives a descrip- 
tive analysis of various aspects of 
budgetary procedures viz., ‘Form 
and Preparation,’ ‘Presentation and 
Discussion,’ and ‘Execution of the 
Budget and the Control thereon by 
Parliament,’ The last chapter deals 
with certain general aspects of budget- 
ing in regard to State corporations, 
audit and accountability of State 
corporations, public borrowing, ex- 
cess grant, etc. The significant 
resemblances and differences between 
the systems obtaining in the Parlia- 
ments of the countries covered in 
the report have been pin -pointed. 

The final report, adopted at the 
London Conference of the Secreta- 
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Ties'General of Parliaments in Sep- 
tember 1957, is also appended. 

JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN 
LAW INSTITUTE; New Delhi, 
Indian Law Institute, October 1958, 
Vol I, No. 1, 206p. Rs. 4 or Sh. 
7.6 or $1.25 

This is the first issue of the 
official quarterly organ of the Indian 
Law Institute, which was established 
in December 1957 under the Presi- 
dentship of Shri Justice S. R. Das, 
Chief Justice of India. Edited by 
Dr. A.T. Markose, it is intended to be 
the vehicle for the transmission pri- 
marily of the research activities of 
the Institute and also of original legal 
materials and contributions from the 
Bench, the Bar and the Law Faculties 
of Universities, and contains articles, 
legal cases and eomments. The pre- 
sent issue includes mostly texts of 
the contributions to the Seminar 
convened by the institute in Decem- 
ber 1957 to focus attention on pro- 
blems of Public Law in India with 
special reference to Administrative 
Law- 

THE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOUR; By D.E. BUTLER, 
London, Hutchinson, 1958, 128p, 
18s. 

This is a refreshingly interesting 
study of the methodology through 
which political behaviour can be 
investigated. It emphasises an em- 
pirical study of Politics by concen- 
trating attention on the behaviorial 
aspect — a study that stresses the 
character and conduct of those con- 
cerned in politics much more than 
events, institutions or ideologies. 
The major ways of studying political 
beliaviour have been classified and 
discussed under four heads, the de- 
ductive approach, the descriptive 
approach, the sociological and psy- 
chological approach, and the prac- 
tical approach. This classification. 


however, is not too rigid and the 
author thinks that the four approa- 
ches can usefully supplement one 
another. The contributions of emi- 
nent writers on politics and govern- 
ment to each of the four approaches 
■is briefly touched upon in a broad 
historical perspective, and their 
limitations are also examined. Al- 
though in recent years there have 
been in Political Science many in- 
novations in method and approach, 
there have- been no spectacular 
advances and a vast amount of pro- 
gress can be made through the 
patient pursuit of the existing lines 
of research, in particular by accurate 
observation, description and analysis 
of the government and of the forces 
that move men politically. 

THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRI- 
TAIN ; By MOSES ABRAMOVI- 
TZ & VERA ELIASBERG ; Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 
1957, xiii, 149p. $3.75. 

The book surveys the growth of 
public employment in Great Britain 
in the nineteenth, and more parti- 
cularly in the first half of I he twen- 
tieth, century. The statistics of 
public employment in Great Britain 
are presented in the context of a 
brief account of economic and poli- 
tical changes and of the dexelopmcnt 
of ideas and attitudes in Britain. 
The changes in the size of employ- 
ment are analysed in detail for the 
three chief branches of govern- 
ment — the central government, the 
local authorities and the nationalised 
industries. Certain implicit hyi^o- 
theses are suggested in regard to tlio 
causes of growth of public employ- 
ment and the main trends in the size 
of public employment at dilTerent 
levels in Great Britain and the United 
States are compared to throw some 
light on these hypotheses. The com- 
parisons suggest to the authors that 
the relationship between economic 
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development and size of government 
is not simple; there are other 
significant forces also at work. The 
growth of government generally 
follows economic development only 
after a more or less protracted inter- 
val. The authors conclude with the 
cautious note that “The international 
comparisons. .. .made and the ex- 
planatory hypotheses entertained 

were and, indeed, could be no more 
than incidental and tentative explo- 
rations in a study whose aims were 
more modest — to compile measures 
of tlie direct use of labour by the 
British government and to describe its 
expansion in the context of a summary 
of major developments influencing 
British governmental activity.” 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATOR: 
Madras, New Administrator, Novem- 
ber 1958, Vol. 1, No. 1, ii, 54p, Re. 1. 


It is a new, popular, monthly 
journal, which professes “to promote 
the cause of pure, economic and 
efficient public administration.” Shri 
M. Riithnaswamy, formerly Chair- 
man of the Madras Public Service 
Commission, is the Chairman of its 
Editorial Board. The first issue 
includes a profile of Shri N.R. Filial, 
I.C.S,, the views of the late Shri 
Gokhale about “Lord Curzon as an 
Administrator” and some remini- 
scences of Shri S. K. Chettur, I.C.S., 
as a Sub-Coliector. 
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